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CHAPTER I. 

« 

INTRODUCTORY. 


i. Tiie maps accorapanyiug this memoir are primarily iiitended 
to show the results which a detailed study of 

Ancient topography Kalliana *s Rajata HANOI m has furnished re- 
in Kaiimir Chronicle. j. * .1 , . ' i i; ir ^ - j 

garding the early topogi’apliy of Kasmir and 

the adjacent territories. From the first when engaged in preparing a 
critical edition of that text,^ the earliest and most important of the 
Sanskrit Chronicles of Kasmir, I had realized that an exact identifica- 
tion of the very numerous old localities mentioned in it was indis- 
pensabli^ for a correct understanding of the narrative. This conviction 
forced itself even more strongly upon me in the course of the labours I 
devoted to the preparation of the commentated translation of the work 
which is now passing through the press.* 

i Kalhana'i Rajatarangiut or Ohronicle of the Kings of Kaimir, Bombay Educa- 
tion Society’s Proas, 1892 , pp. xx and 296 , 4to. • ^ 

* To bo published, with a Historical Introdaction, by Mkssrs. A, Constapmc anc 
Tiondon, in two volumes, 4to. 

J. 1 1 
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Many of the questions thus raised were so detailed and intricate 
that it would liavc been manifestly impossible to attempt their solution 
without carefully studying on the spot tliose topographical facts which 
alone could elucidate them. It was, therefore, fortunate for my re- 
searclies in tins direction that I was able during successive years to 
make a scries of antiquarian tours in Kasrnir. These acquainted me 
net only with the extant ancient remains of the Valley, but also with 
its actaal topography and that of the neighbouring mountain regions.^ 

I cannot feel too grateful for the adv^antage I thus enjoyed. It has 
allowed mo in more than one case to fix with certainty the position of 
important ancient sites, wdiich no amount of philological acriby would 
have Hufilced to locate correctly. 

In order to piaco before the student of the Kasniir Clironicle 
the results of these researches, as well as tlic 
PrepaiatiOXi of evidence on wdiicli they Avere based, tlic pre- 

' paration of maps appeared necessary that 

would show tiie modern topography of the country in full detail together 
with the anoiem siles and local names identified. While considering 
the rncana for the execution of such maps I received in the autumn 
of 1896 the generoiis oifer of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to bear 
the cost connected with their preparation, on the understanding that 
the maps would bo publisiicd also in the Society s Journal with a 
se}>avale explanatory memoir. I accepted this offer all the more 
readily as it gave me the desired opportunity of treating the subject 
of tluj early geography of Kasmir iu a connected form and before a 
larger public. For the liberal assistance thus rendered to me, I wi«h 
to lectoid liore my sincere thanks. I owe special obligations to Dr. 
({. A. (haKRsoN, C.S., c.i.t]., and Ur. A. F. R. Hoernle, c.i.b., whoso 
kiiid ollices were mainly instrumental in securing the above arrangc- 
nient. 

The successful execution of the maps as now published was 
rendered possible by the ready eo-operation of Colonel J. Wateuhoose, 
late Assistant Surveyor General, in charge of the Lithographic 
and Piiotograihdc Ollice of the Survey of India Department. The 
pi’e[)aration of a new ground map to show on a suiEcieutly large scale 
the details of tiie modern topography of Kasmir would have cost much 
trouble iiiid oulailed very heavy, almost prohibitory, expense. At the 
same time it had to be considered that there were no other materials 
available for such a map but tlioso supplied by the Trigonomctriciil 

i 'I'he tuiir-j icforred to occupioti the greatest part of my summer vacatioiiH 
lu 18SS, 1880, I8td, 1802, 1804 and were Bupplemontcd by shorter visits to parti' 
filial siu',=j (luring the suniincvs (»f 1805-06. 
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Survey operations in Kasmir, 1856-60, which had been embodied on the 
scale of 4) miles to 1 inch in the coiTesponding sheets of the ‘Allas of 
India.’ 

It hence appeared to me the most convenient plan to use as a 
ground-map a mechanical reproduction of that portion of tlio ‘ Atljjs 
of India’ which contains Kasmir and the adjacent tenitorios. 
this ground-map the entries relating to the ancient topograpliy of 1 ho 
country could be printed in a distinguishing colour. TJn.s plan having 
received Colonel Waterhouse’s approval, the icquired portions of tlie 
engraved plates containing Sheets 27 and 28 of the ‘ Atlas,’ were trans- 
ferred to the stone and tlie copies of the larger niap re]>rodacod from 
the latter by lithography. A similar process was used for tlie sinallei 
map showing the capital, S^kInaGAR, and its environs on the enlarged 
scale of 1 mile to 1 inch. But in this case the original map which was 
not engraved but only zincographed, had to bo j’eiraeed on the stoiu'.* 

In the case of either map the entries marking ancient sites and names 
were printed in red over the ground-map from a separate stone. In 
order to distinguish at a glance the old local names in the Itaja- 
tarahgiin from those known only to the later Clironieles and otlier s()ur(‘es, 
the former were shown in Giiotksquk type and the hitter in Italir. 

By following the method here brielly explained it was jJOSHiblo to 
provide maps which exhibit in all needful detail tlie latest and mo.st 
authentic survey of Kasmir and at the same time show clearly all im- 
portant features of the old topography. The success of the technical 
execution ifa due mainly to the great care and attention bestowed on it 
by Colonel WaterhousI:; and his staff. For this as well as much valu- 
able advice accorded to me in connection with the work 1 may bo 
allowed to offer here my grateful acknowledgments. 

3. It has already been stated that the maps here presented ai e in 
the first place intended to illustrate those data 
Arrangement of ancient geography of Kasmii* which are 

memoir. contained in Kalhana’s Chronicle. But in 

addition to the old local names and sites taken from this our most 
irnportanv source of iuformation those mentioned in the later Sanskrit 
Clironieles and other Kasmirian texts have also been inserted as tar as 
they can claim antiquity and interest. These maps may, therefore, 
equally well serve to illustrate a comprehensive account of the hi.storical 
topography of Kasmir, such as I shall attempt to give here, up to the 
close of the Hindu epoch. 

t The original of this smaller ground -ni»p ]»ad appeal Ai# as an inset in the 
“ Map of JnmmoOy Kashmir avd Adjateni Territonea,'* 4 miles to 1 inch published 
by the Survey of India, 1861. 
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111 treating this subject it appears io me most convenient to exa- 
niinc first the 8oar^‘^>N of information from which our knowledge 
l egaiiling tfio ancient topograjihj of Kasmlr is drawn. 1 sliail next 
proceed to notieo wliat wo can learn from these sources as to the general 
physical features of Kasriiir geography and their bearing on the histo- 
rical and economical conditions of the country during the Hindu period. 
In the last chapter I intend to discuss the political divisions of the 
territory and to indicate briefly the information available to us regard- 
ing the piU'ticalar places of historical or religious interest. 

Most of the data upon which this account of the old topography of 
Kahnir is based, are contained in Kaihana’.s Chronicle, and have there- 
fore already been explained by me in the notes which accompany niy 
translation of that work. In order ro avoid imnocessary repetition I shall 
refer to the.se notes for all such detailed evidence as could not con- 


veniently lie set forth within the limits of the present paper. 

4. Ilefore, however, closing the-se fn-eliminary remarks it is neces- 


Earlier publications. 


sary to refer briefly to those few publications 
in which facts bcai’ing on the old topography 


of Kasmh have receive(i an earlior treatinent. 


In view of what has been said above we naturally turn first to the 
works which have doalt directly with the interpretation of the Raja- 
Y.m ahgnii. Dr, VVdi.SON who was the fu st Muropoau to .study the Chronicle 
in the f-riginal, publi.s}ied an nhstract of the contents of the first six 
Hooks as early as I825d Ho sooms to have fully realized the importance 
of ar\ accurate and sober e.xatiunatioii of the geographical questions 
eonricided with the narrative. Tiio textual materials at hi.s dispo.sal 
weif, however, extroiiioly defoctive, and European knowledge of Kasmir 
restricted at the time solely to the accounts of Bkunieii and Foksteu. 
lie could lionce scju’cely do more than indicate the more or less corrupt 
mo'le, rn C(|ai\'aient,s iiy wiiich the Persian Chronicles render some of tlie 
Kasmir local inumss taken from Kalhana’s account. 'I’ho judgment and 
acouratw with vvliich Dr. AV'^ilson discuHsed the Chronicle’s iiotice.sof coun- 
tries and places situated outside Kasmir and bettor known at tluit time, 
show.s .suilicicmtly thiit rinly the defective character of the available 
materiuls prevented that distinguished Sanskrit scholar from doing 
justice to the task. 

Tiio olahorate commentary with which Mr. Troyer accompanied hi.s 
Fwnch translation of the Rajatarangini,* does not ropresenb any mate- 
rial advance beyond the contents of Wilson’s Essay. Yet Mr. Troyer 


* An on* the llhidu History of Caidiuiir^ in Asiatic Researches, vol. xv., 1825, 
PP J 

3 llldjntamn'jim on Histoirr dcs rois du Kaehmtr, Paris, 1810-52. 
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had already tlio whole text of the Chronicle to refer to, and in tlie 
meantime a considemblo amount of information about Kasmir lia^l 
become avaiinble tliroiigli il»o works of travoUors like IMoorcroff, 
Jacquemont, Vigne, Von Hugol, and otlicrs. The serious sliortconiings 
which characterize Mr. Troy or's labors notwitlistandiiig liis patient (h?vo 
lion to the task, have already been fully indicated l)y Prof, llublc] .• 
Detailed roference to the defects of the topograjiliicai notes is honcv; 
unnecessary. 

The English translation of the Chronicle published in the ve;ir.s 
1879-87 by Habii Jogesh Cliiimlcr Du it makes no attempt whatcvei* to 
elucidate the many points of topographical interest, 'riiough tin; tr;uis- 
lation itself is decidedly better than that of Mi*. Tioyer, yet it necessarily 
shares the defects arising from the use of the same eorrupt t<evt. Both 
versions strikingly dornonstrare the importance of topograpioijal ) c- 
searches by the frequent instances in which too transla-lors have mis* 
taken local names for words f>f ordinary moaning^' or vice versd.^ 

The advantages offered for enquiries of this kind by a personal 
acquaintance with the country were fully ilhistrated by the valimhh^ 
contributions which General (then Captain) Ci.'?^ninoham was able to 
make to our knowledge of ancicr*!. Kasmir in connection with his visit 
to the Valley in November 1847. Though Ins stay wa.s short and pri- 
marily devoted to a survey of the more conspicuous of the t(utiplo-ruins 
still extant, he succeeded in identifying correctly a nnmber of iniporlant 
ancient sites such as Purdnadhisfhana ‘ the old capital,’ Jt/eptfltcsvara, 
Mdrtdnday Padmapiira, Vat tana, Khonarnttsa.^ 

General Cunningham »subsequcntly had occasion to discuss compre- 
hensively these localities in liis Ancient (Jeographif of India, a vvm k 
which, notwithstanding its deficiencies in detail, amply to.stifios to Mk; 
great antiquarian cxpor>enco and natural acumen of its author. riic 
chapter on tlie “ Kingdom of Kashmir”^ utilizes the ovidonce afforded 
by the Chinese sonrcc.s and Alberuni, and indicates (uuTcrtly the old 
names of the potty hill states to the south and sonti»-c:vst of Kn.snnr 
{Rdjapurtj VaUdpnra, Oarnp’fl, Edstduivdta). It further afhls to the 
identificaiious already mcniioned cijuaHy important nete,'^ on Prorora- 
piira, tlio present Shnnagar, Vljayehnira, Ifn^kapnra, Ja^kapura, Jnya- 
pnra. If General (Jumiingham was less sneeerssful in hi.s attempts at 

1 jScc Report on a tour in search of Sanskrit Manusrvip/s wade tn Kashmir^ 
J. Bo. B. R. A. 8. 1877, pp. 55 sqg, 

2 For some of tho iinagimry fcorn'torios :in«l whirl) figurr i»i flie«e tmiif:- 

Irtiions, f*ce Vienna. Oriental Journnl, 1898, pp. 07 sqq, • ^ 

8 See hi.s -flssay on tho Avian Order of Architect nro erhdnicd in flic of 

Kashmir, X A. S. B., 1848, pp. 242-327. 

* Seo Ancient Geography of India, 1871. p]». 89-10.3, 1 28-11 1, 
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looaOn^ Parihdsapnra and some other ancient sites, this may fairly be 
attributed to bis inability to consult the Sanskrit sources in the ori* 
giualJ 

Proftjssor Lassen's ‘‘Indische Alterthumskunde gives an exten • 
sivo analysis of the historical contents of Kalhnna's work.* But his 
explanations as to the ancient localities mentioned are generally only 
there well-founded where they are based on General Cunningham's 
ro^searches. Ancient territories and places are often connected with 
modern localities merely on the ground of a faint resemblance of the 
mimes and without sufficient internal evidence. This tendency has 
frequently led that distinguished scholar to ignore the narrow territorial 
limits within which most of the local and ethnic names ocenrring in the 
later portion of Kalhana's narrative have to be looked for. It is only 
natural that identilications of real (or imaginary) localities which trans- 
ferred the scene of contemporary events described by Kalhai^^a to 
territories so distant as Lahore, Eastern Afghanistan or Ajmir,' have 
helped to produce a very ill-focussed picture of the political power and 
extent of the Kasmlr kingdom in those later times. 

The merit of having definitely shown the right methods and means 
for re-constrncting the ancient geography of KaK^mir belongs to Professor 
BtuH<Eif. This great scholar by whoso lamented death so many brandies 
of Indian research have suffered irreparable loss, had in the masterly 

I ir particular proof were wanted to show that a through acquaintance 
wih tho modern topography of a country is in itself not sufficioufc to load to 
useful results in regard to ita historical geography, Mr. Vigntf/s work, TraveU 
m Kashmir, Ladnk, Iskardo, (London, 1842, two Vols.) would supply it. This 
estImfAble artist and traveller evidently took a great deal of interest in tho 
antiquities of tho country which ho traversed in many directions. His book, 
however, as far as tho old geography of Kasmlr is concerned, furnishes scarcely 
rnivlhieg more than a series of amusingly naive etymologies of local names. Thus 
]fuy'}voi' (S'llrspura) is “ tlie Diamond City,” P.indrethnn f Punlnrulhisthana) the 
pi u’o of tho ‘ I’andns and Ibiryndun * (i. <?., Duryodhana), Sdpur (Snyyapnra) ‘ tlm 
Golden City,' etc. ; see i. p. 2G7, ii. pp. 37, 157. 

Mr. V^’giin is respon.sihlc for tho strango derivation of the name of the Kasmlr 
c ipital, Srinagar (S'rlnagara), or as he spells it, ‘ Siri-Nagnr,^ from Surya Nagu.}\ 

I lie city of the sun” (n. ii. 137). Judging from the porsistenco ivith which tho 
error 1 ms been copied by a succession of modern writers on Kasmlr, this etymology 
bids fair to establish itself as a piece of orthodox creed with European viaitora to 
the Valley. 

i See Indischc Alterthiimskmide (second ©d.), ii. pp. 885-915 ; iii. pp, 984-1128. 

I refer to locations like those of Lohara (Loha-rin) at luahore ; of the 
[imaginary ) province Kainpaud in eastern Afghanistan j of tho Lavanya tribe near 
tho Sambhar salt lake ; of the fendal chief KostluHvara at Kotgafh on the Satlej, 
e^c. ; comp. Jnd, Alierth, iii. pp. 1057, 1041, lOdO, 1105, and for the supposed terri- 
torial e.vtcnt of the Kasmlr state, iii. p. Ill 9. 
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report on his Kasm'ir tour lucidly set forth the work tluit remained to be 
done in connection with the RajataranginiJ He iiad tluo'e shown that. 
For a full comprehension of its contents a minute study of the ancient 
geography of Kasmir was indispensable. He was the tirst to call atten- 
tion to the ample materials which are offered for such a study by the 
later Sanskrit Chronicles, the Nilamatapurana and otlmr ICasrnirian 
texts. But he also realized that “ some of the geographical (piestions 
would probably require a final re-examination in Kazimir.*’ 

Other labors preventod my lamented rarister from undertaking this 
task himself. But the most graphic and accurate notices which his 
Report gives of those sites in the Valley ho had himself been abhi to 
visit,* prove convincingly — if any proof were needed — that no impor- 
tant point connected with the old topography of the country could easily 
have escaped his attention. The particular identifications first made 
by Prof. Biihler will be duly mentioned in their proptVr places. It was 
a source of true satisfaction to mo that I was able during my last year’s 
visit to Europe to present personally the departed with the first clean 
copies of tlio maps now published. That the results recorded in them 
wore such as obtained his approval, will alwayvS appear to mo the 
highest reward for the labour their preparation and the preceding re- 
searches had cost me. 

1 See Report on a lour in search of Sanskrit manmeripts made in Kashmir, 
Bombay, 1877, p. 68. 

* See loc. cit., pp. 4-18, 
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CHAPTER JI 

ACCOUNTS OF OLD KASl^llR. 


5. Our f?ourccs for the early geograpliy of Ka^mir may be con* 
vonienfcly divided into foreign notices and indigenous records. As the 
information supplied by the former is on the wliolo earlier in date 
though by no means more precise or important, we shall commence our 
review with them. Having learned what little the outer wwld know 
or recorded of the secluded alpine land, we shall appreciate all the more 
the iinpo.sing array of Kasniirian authorities which offer themselves as 
our guides in and about the Valley. With tlic foreign accounts but 
in a kind of intermediate position we may class those Indian texts the 
authors of which may have possessed some more detailed information of 
Kasriiir, but have not thought it necessary to vouchsafe it to u.s. 

It is significant for the isolated position which its mountain barriers 
assured to Ka^niir, that we do not find any 
Alexander s mention of the country in those accounts to 

which we are accustomed to look for tlic first 
truly historical notices of the North-West of India. I mean the relations 
of Alexander's invasion. The march from Taxila to the Hydaspes 
(dehlam) took the Macedonian forces along a line of route which lay 
comparatively near to the confines of Ka^mir. Yet there is no notice in 
the accounts of Alexander’s expedition which can be shown to imply 
oven a hearsay knowledge of the Kasrnir V«allcy. On the other hand 
the names of the neighbouring territories on the West and South have 
long .'igo been recognized in Hie names of tlicir rulers Arsakes and 
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Affisan^s. These names clearly ropiosent ethnic appellations derived 
from Urasa (Ptolemy’s Ovapaa) and Ahhiisnra.^ 

The only certain reference to Kasmlr which clnssioal literature has 

. . preserved for ns, is found in Ptolemy’s Geo- 
Ptolemy’s Kaspeina. ^ i n 

graphy. Ihere can be no donht that D Anvil lo 

was right in recognizing its name iii that of the region of KafrTrttpta 
situated ‘below the sources of the Pidaspes (Vitastfi) and of tlio 
Sandabal (Candrablniga) and of the Adris (Iravati)*.* Ptolemy men- 
tions this territory coi*j*ectl 3 ^ enough between that of Ibe Darmfrai or 
Dards on tlie Indus and Kyi indr ine or tlio land of the Knlindas on the 
Hypliasis (Bias) and eastwards. In his subsoipient detailed d(;sci*i|)tioii 
of Indian territories, however ho makes tlio region ‘ ludd by the 
Kaspeiraians ’ extend eastwards from the land of the Paudooiioi on the 
Bidaspes as far as Mount Onindion or the Vimiliya.3 

It is clear that the limits here indicated wlncdi would embrace 
a great portion of the present Panjab with parts of the North-West 
Provinces and Central India, can have nothhig to do with Knsniir. 
It has been suggested that Ptolemy’s statement refers to a perioil when 
the power of the dynasty ruling over Kasmir achially extended over 
the wide territories above iiidicrited.* Tlie assumption, put into a burn 
more in keeping with historical probability, would bo that Kasmlr was 
then subject to a great foreign dominion the rulers of which, for one 
reason or the other, were in Ptolemy’s source designated from this pai‘t 
of their realm. 

However this may be, it is curious to nole that we meet with the 
name KauTretpa also in the long list of cities located wi(hin the region 
belonging to the Kaspeineans. The geographical position assigned to 
it by Ptolemy’s table (or map) would bring Kaspeira close to the junc- 
tion of the Hydaspes and Zaradros (Satlej), t.e., the neiglibourhood of 
Multan.® Yet it seems difficult to believe that the information origin- 
ally underlying this entry referred to any other locality but Kasmlr.^ 

1 See Lasskn, /n</. *4/T., II. p. 174; Wilson, tony, p. 116 ; also my notes cm 
Rfijalar. i. 180 ; v. ai7. 

♦ See Ptolemy vii. i. 42 and pp. 21, 40 aq. in Jntiquife Gooqrafhique de I'Indc, 
par M. IXAnviUe, Premier G(h,qrnphv, du Hoi, etc , Paris, 1775.-- -Tho accnracy and 
sound jadgmont displayed in this work fully justify the great fame it has enjoyed. 

3 Ptolemy, vn. i. 47. 

♦ Compare, e.g., Lassrn, Ind. Alt. ii. p. 898 ; V. UE St, Martin, Af ^moires d« 
V Academic des Iriscriptions, Sav. etrang., I**® Serie, t. v,, p. 880. 

6 See the old map reproduced iu Dr. McCrindt.k*s Ancient India as described 
hg Pto}em,g, Horn bay, 1885. • 

♦ This had been rightly seen already by D'.Xnvili.k. lie points out, 40, 
that the error in latitude implied bv Ptolemy':, position of Kaap«ira (if KriKagar 

J. J. 2 
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It wonirl he useless tonttempt to seek now for an explanation of the 
erroneous location. "Plio researchc.s of the most competent scholars 
liavo amply proved low little reliance can be placed on the apparent 
exactne.sH of Ptolemy’s latitudes and longitiulc.s in the Asintic portion 
of his work.* None of the other city names in tbc same list can he con- 
nected with Kasrnir. Nor is the identification of any one of them certain, 
expect that of Mo^oupa ?; 'iw 0£<T)i/, the sacred Mathura. This alone 
siiffi^TS to sliovv how far away from Ka^mlr we are liable to he taken. 
The value of Ptolemy’s notice of Kafipciria lies mainly in the fact 
til at it piTsents ns wi*h an accurate enough transcription of that form 
of the country’s name which on indepondeiit phonetic evidence we must 
a«5KiJmo a.s an intermediate stage between the Sanskrit Kasmrra and the 
modern Kasiniii form Kastr. Tlie explanations given below (§ 30) will 
show that a well estahlished phonetic law presupposes a form *Ka.svh'a for 
the earlier Prakrit stage of Kasmiii. Of this form we have in Kaspeira 
(nrononneed Kaspira) as close a rendering as Greek writing permitted.* 
The Sanskrit form of the name, Kasmtra, has, as far as we can go 
hack, l>een alvvavs the one in official use. By it the country lias been, 
and is still to this day, generally known abroad (Hindi Kasmir, Persian 
Kd.shvilr.) Tlio preservation of the popular Prakrit ^Kasvlra by 
Ptolemy deserves hence attention with regard to the oidginal source 
fiom which this particular item of information was obtained. 

6. It is very probable that we have also to connect with Ka^mir 


Ktispeiroi of Diony 
files and Nonuos. 


0 . curious notice wliich Stephen of Byzance lias 
preserved from the Bassanka, a lost poem 
of Dionyslos of Samos. The passage, first 


ap]>arenfly noticed by D’Aiivillo, mentions tlie Kaspeiroi as a tribe 


famous among all Indians for their fast feet.® We do not know the 


is really meant) is not greater than that which con plainly bo proved in the case 
of liis entry for Barharci, the port at tho moatli of the Indus. 

1 I cannot refrain from quoting here in full the very just remarks of 
Sir Henry Yci.k, Cathay and the JVay Thither, p. cli, which ought ever to he 
remembered by those who huve to deal with Ptolomy on Indian soil, “ Wo see 
here how Ptolemy’s Asiatic Geography was compiled. Tt is evident that he first 
ch ew hi.s maps emboclying all information that he had procured, however vague 
and rough it miglit be. From these maps he then educed his tables of latitudes 
and longitudes and his systematic topography. The result is that everything 
assumes an appearance of exact definition ; and indications on the map which 
meant no more than (somewhere hereabouts is said to be such a country), became 
translated into a precision fit for an Act of Parliament.” 

2 Thus the tribal name Asfanoi of Arrinn (iv. 23) reproduces the Sanskrit 
isvaka] comp. MiCkiNDLE, Invasion of India; p, 333. 

8 The text of tho passage is reproduced by Troyer, ii. p. 307. Another short 
qurtatiou from the same text mentions the Arienoi along with tho KaaTrtipoi. 
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time of this Dionysioa. Nor \a there any indication as to tho source 
flora which ho inny have taken the reference. That tiie Kazmins had 
abroad tho reputation of being good pedestrians may be concluded IroTn 
a remark of Alberaid.* It is clear that the natural conditions of an 
alpine valley enclosed by ditficnlt mouninin ranges are likely to develop 
the marching powers of its inhabitants. The Itajatarangiin gives us in 
fact several instances of very revspf'ctahle marching perfoinintices. It 
shows at the same time the scant use made of riding animals in the 
mountains.* There is thus more than the mere name to justify us in 
lefmring the notice of Dionysios of Samos to Ka^m'ir. 

VV’e meet with the name of the Kaspuroi also in the Diouysiaka of 
Nonnos. There they are mentioned among the In lian tribes rising in 
arms against Bacclios.^ As NonnoR* list names in the same passage 
also the Arienoi whose name w'e see coupled with that of Kaspeiroi 
in the fragment of the Bassarika, it is pi’ohahlo tliat Nonnos has 
taken his reference either from tlm latter work or from some common 
source. 

7 . We should, indeed, have a far earlier j^eference to Kasmlr in 
classical literature, and one by no le.ss an 

^He^^doto authority than the ‘Father of liistory/ if tho 

opinion of those scholars could he accepted who 
have thought to recognize the name of the Valley in the Kaspatykos of 
Ilerodotos. Tiie facts are briefly the following. Horodotos mentions 
the city of Kaspatyros as the place at which the expedition under 
Soy lax of Koryanda, sent by Oarin.s to explore the course of tho Indus, 
emharkedA He distinctly places thi.s city in the Paktyan land 
( 1 lrr.Krut«i 7 yy). This \s described as being to the north of tlie other 
Jniliuns ami apparently bordering on the Baklriaii territory. The place 
meant by Herodotos is evidently the same that Hekataios knew before 
iiiin by tiie name of Ka-spaptros and as a city of tlie Gandariams.^ 

Tho notice of Hekataios (circ. 540-486 n.o.) makes it clear that 
Kaspatyros or Kaspapyros, whichever form may bo more accurate, 
must have been situated in that territory where the Indus first becomes 
navigable, i.e., in the ancient Gandhara, the present Peshawar District. 
That the designation Paktyike used by Herodotus refers to the same 

I India, tranal. Sachan, i, p. 206. 

* Compare Rdjat, vii. 140, 1301 ; viii. 192, 379, 15S8, 1796, 1887, 2673 aq, 

^ See DionysiaJen, xxvi. 165 F-qq, I take this reference from TROYKa. ii. p, .308. 

* See iv. 44, also iii. 103. The points beariiif? on t)»e interpre anion of the 

passage have been fully diecu-ssed by Sir E. II. Bunrury, History of Affcient Geogra- 
phy, i, pp. 228, 266. * 9 

\ See Stephanos Byzaut., s.v. TANAAPIKH ; also Muller’s Frngmentff. historic, 
grace,, i. p. 12. 
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tt rriloiy rf'[)ros;ents Mic ojm lies! omntion of tlie ethnic name 

Vah'kldv oi' flit* inoilcrn Irulian Pathati, seems also probable,^ 
exact site ot Kaspatyros has not been identified. Considering the great 
(dianges which local nomenclature in Gaiidhara has undergone, it 
perhaps never will be.^ 

Wilson was the fir.st who distinctly nttempted to connect the name 
of Kaspatyros with Kasmir.^ But the idea seems to have occurred 
earlier. For D’Auville thought it necessary to refer to it and to refute it. 
Wilson saw clearly enough that tlie city of Scy lax must have been 
situated close to the Indus and hence far away from Ka^mlr. If not- 
withstanding this important fact he yet proposed to identify its name 
with that of Ka^mir, on the assumption thai; the borders of the latter 
kingdom extended as far as the Indus, the mistake must be traced to a 
fanciful etymology of the latter name. 

Wilson assumed that the name Kasmir vas derived from * Kasya'pa- 
pnra^ a name whicli he supposed to have been given to the country 
owing to ils colonization by the Rsi Kasyapa. He supported this 
sti ange dei ivatioii by a reference to the uniform assertion of ‘ Oriental 
writers.’* But it is diflnmlt to believe that he could have meant any 


* This idoiitifioation seems to huve been first made simultaneously by Dorn 

and Lassrn ; compare V. dk St. Martin, E'ttide aur /a g^o(jraj>hie de Vlnde, 

Mem, de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, Sav. ETrang., Ire Serie, V., p. 17 sqq. Hia 
note oil Kaspatyros, ib. pp, 81—86, contains a judicious review of the whole question 
from the geographical point of view and a detailed account of earlier opinions. For 
a more recent resume coinjiaro Darmksteteu, Chmits Fopuloires des Afghans, pp, 

cl XXX sqq. 

* Proper navigation begins now at Jahingira, a place situated on the left bank 
of the Kiibiil River, some six miles above the conflnence of the latter with the 
Indus at Attock. Tfie low(?r part of the Kabul River’s course lies in a well-defined 
single bed which, in view of the natural configuration of the banks, cannot have 
changed materially in historical times. Above Jahangira the current becomes too 
strong for safe navigation. 

1 donbt very much whether the Indus immediately above Attock can ever have 
been suitable for proper navigation. The river is cut up there into many, often very 
shallow, channels and obstructed by continually shifting sandbanks. On the eastern 
bank spreads the low plain of Chach, which must have always, left a wide scope to 
the vagaries of the great river. Taking into account these circumstances I should 
not be surprised if Scylax’s expedition had chosen some place near Jahangira for 
the start on their voyage. There are many ruined sites near the latter place, and 
near Alladher closeby on the Indus. 

S See Essay, p. 117 ; for a reproduction of the argument, also, Ariana Antiqna 
p. 136 $q. 

* “ This (thg liame of Cashmir) was derived, it is uniformly asserted by the 
Oriental writers, from the colonization of the country by Casyapa, the first settle- 
ment or city being named after him Casyapnpur, converted in ordinary pronuncia- 
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better aiitliorities than the Pei'siaii Tarlkhs of Knsinir, of the I7t!i and 
18th century, which he had occasion to consult in connection with his 
above-quoted Essay. They, indeed, indulge in whimsical etymologies 
like Kashmir, t.e., Kaskap (Kasyapa) +wiar (matha), etc. But nei- 
ther these etymologies nor tiie name ^ Kasyapapura are in any way 
known to our genuine sources. 

Wilson would scarcely have cnosen to puc torth such a deriva- 
tion, had the whole of the Chronicle or tlie other Kasmiriaii texts been 
at the time accessible to him. Extensive as this literature is, it does 
not furnish any evidence whatever for * Ka.^yapapiira oi* a similar name 
having ever been used as a designation of tlie countiy. This fiuJt is all 
the more significant as pHusions to the legendary origin of the country 
are otherwise so frequent. The philological impossibility of deriving 
Ka^mira from *Kasyapapura need scarcely he specially indicated at 
the present day.* A reference to the theory was, however, here neces- 
sary, as it has found its way into works of authorities like Ritter, 
Lassen and Humboldi, and has hence been reproduced even by recent 
writers.* 


Skction II. — Chinksk Records. 


Earliest Chinese 
notice. 


8 . if classical literature has thus nothing to tell us of Kasinir but 
the bare name, it is very ditferent with the 
Chinese records. Buddhist pilgrims from 
China on their way to the sacred sites of the 
Indian plains visited Kasmir and chose it as a resting place. Their 
itineraries as well as the records of the political relations established 
with Kasmir during a period of Chinese extension to the west, furnish 
us with a series of interesting data for the old geography of Kasmir. 

It seems difficult to ascertain from the materials at present accessi- 
ble in translations or notices of European scholars, which is to be con- 
sidered the earliest Chinese reference to Kasmir. The difficulty is 
connected with the use of the geographical term Ki-piu. This name 


tion into Caahappur or Caepnpar, the latter of which forms is the proper reading of 
the Greek text ; ” Easay, p. 1 17. 

i It is curious to note that Knsyapapura was, according to an Indian authority 
quoted by Alberuni, India, transl. Sachaii, i. p. 298, one of the old names of MuHIn. 

* See Rittkk, Erdkunde, ii. p. 1087; Lassen, hid. Alt., ii. p. 635 (where for 
*Ka^yapapura > Kasimira an equally imfonndcd derivation ||rom ♦Ka^yaparaira 
is substituted}; HuMBor.nr, Asie Ceutnile, i. p. 102; for mAderu works, 
Mct’KiNOT.E, Ancient fiidiif, p, 108; Beal, i. p. 14S. 
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origiiinlly ;uh 1 |)ro[)t*rly tlio Upper Kiibul Vfiiley.^ It a*p- 

]>ears, ]iowovr*r, fit n. period wlieu Cljinese knowledge of India was 
Jess developed, to have been used in a vague aiul general fashioii for a 
variety- of tor/itoi ios on tlie northern coniines of India, among them also 
Kasmir. Hovveviu* this may be, our loss seems scarcely to be great, as 
these notices of the Chinese Annalists regarding Ki-pin do not seem to 


give characteristic local details.^ 

ddie lirst clear referenco to Kasrnir wliich I can trace at present, 
is cuiitaiiied in a record dating from 541 a.d. It is taken from the 
account of an Indian envoy wlio reached China dui ing the early part of 
the reign of the T'ang dynasty The name of Kasr.iir is not mentioned. 
Yet it is ev.ident that M. Pautuick who published the extract, was right 
in referring to Kasmii' tlie descriptiGii given of tiie northern portion 


of India as a country “ situated at the foot of the snowy mountains and 
enveloped by them on all sides like a precious jewel. In the south 
there is a valley wliich leads up to it and serves as the gate of tiie 
kingdom.” The points noticed here are exactly those witli whicli wc 
meet in all Chinese accounts of Ka.sn)ir. 

9. Ninety years after the d«te of this notice Knsrnir was visited by 
Hiuen Tsiang. He reached the Valley from 
Visit of Hiuon Urasa in the west and resided in it as an 

Tslang. honoured guest for fully two years. The 

records of tlie great Chinese pilgrim contain hy far the fullest and most 
accurate description of Ka4mir that has come down to us from a foreign 
])eri dui'iiig the period with which we are here concerned > 

Hiuen Tsiang must have entered Kasmir by the valley of the 
Vitasta as he describes his route as leading to the sou tli -east of 
Urasii, the present Hazara District. After ‘ crossing over mountains 
and treading along precipices’ he arrived at the ‘ stone gate which is 


the western entiMiice of the kingdom.’ We shall see below that this 
gat e known also to Ou-k'ong and Alberunl, was the frontier watch - 
station or Di’Hra in the gorge of Baramula ( Varahamula). He passed 
Mie lirst night on Kasmir soil at lTush(i})ura, the modern Ugkiir, opposite 
Baranuiia. Thence he proceeded to the capital which he describes 


I Compare the explanations of Messrs. Levi and Chavannes in their paper 
' VltinSraire d'Ou^k'oyig, Journal asiatique, 1895, vi. pp. 371 together with the 
Bnpplemontary and modifying statements, it>., 1896, vii. pp. 161 sq. 

* These notices are enumerated by Messrs. Levi and Chavannes, Journal asiat., 
1895, vi. pp. 378 aq. 

8 G. Pauthier, Examen methodique des fnits qui concernent le Thian-Tchcu 
on I' hide, Paris, 1839, p. 40. 

* See Si yu-9ii, tranel. Beal, i. pp. 148?^^. ; Life of Hiuen Hsiang, tvsiiiMl, Beal, 
pp, 68 aqq. 
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exactly in the position of the present S^rinagar. There he was lodged in 
the convent known as the Jayendravihara vvlnch is named also in the 
Rajatarahgini. * A two years* stay, though chiefly passed in the study of 
‘the Sutras and S'astras’, must have enabled Hiuen Tsiang to acquaint 
himself thoroughly with the Valley 

His description of the kingdom Kia-sJii-mido shows clearly that 
the geographical application of the term Kasinir must have been then, 
exactly as now, restricted to the great basin ol tnc Vitasta and the 
side valleys drained by its tributaries above the Baramiila defile. He 
notices that the country is enclosed on all sides by mountains which 
are very liigh. “ Althougli the mountains have passes througli them, 
these are narrow and contracted.’* These natural bulwarks protected 
the country from neighbouring states ‘ which had never succeeded in 
subduitig it.’ Though the climate is cold and the snow jdeniiful, the 
soil is fertile and abounds with fruits and flowers. The inhabitants 
seem to have changed as little as the soil since Hiuen Tsiang’s days. It 
is still easy to recognize in them the people whom he de8cribe.s as “ light 
and frivolous, and of a weak, pusillanimous disposition. The people 
are handsome in appearance, but they are given to cunning. They love 
Jearnitig and are ^Yc•lI-insil•^c^e(l.” 

“ Since centiirie.s learning had been held in great respcjct in this 
kingdom.” Hiuen T.siang dwells with evident plensure on the re- 
collectidu of the learned conferences he had with the Ka^mir doctors 
of the sacred law.* Kasmir had in earlier times played a greiit part in 
the traditions of the Buddhist church. Hiuen Tsiang relates at length 
the legends how the Arliat MadliystiHka had tirst spread the law of 
Buddlia in the land ; how in the time of Asoka the live hundred Aihatf- 
had taken up their abode there ; and how finally under the great 
Kuni^ka, king of Gandhara, Kasmir had been the scene of the universal 
Council which fixed and expounded the Sacred Canon. Yet he observes 
that in his own time the kingdom ns a whole was “ not much given 
to the faith, and that the temples of tlie heretics were their sole 
thought.”^ 

It is probably owing to tlii.s not very fiouiishing condition of con- 
temporary Buddhism that Hiuen Tsiang mentions only a comparatively 
small number of Viliaras and Stupas in the Valley. Among the Stupas 
there were four ascribed to A.soka. Beneath anotlier Kani^ka was 
believed to ha ve deposited the canonical texts as fixed by liis Council, 
engraved on sheets of copper. Ni)ne of t hese structures have yet been 


1 Compare note iii. 355. 
• See Life, p. 71 
^ See i. p. 
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identified with any certainty. But in their description the pil^nini 
furnishes us incidentally with a valuable topographical indication. 

Speakinor of the convent which prided itself on tiie possession of a 
miraculous tooth of Buddha, he indicates its site as being about JO li 
(circ. 2 miles) to the south-east of the new city and to the north of the 
old city.* This proves that the capital of Hinen Tsiang’s time whicli 
corresponds to tiic present SVinagar, was then a comparatively new 
foundation, exactly as the Chronicle’s account has it. At the same time 
the reference to the ‘old city’ enables us to fix with absolute certainty 
the earlier capital of S'rinagari at the present Pondrefhaii, the Purdna- 
dhisthdna of Kalhana.* 

The two full years which Biuen Tsiang, according to his own 
statement spent in Ka4mir,» represent a longer halt than any which the 
pions traveller allowed himself during his sixteen year’s wanderings 
through the whole of India and Central Asia.* With all due respect 
for the spiritual fervour of the pilgrim and the excellence of his 
Ka^mirian preceptors, it is difficult to suppress the surmise that the 
material attractions of the Valley had something to do with his long 
stay. The cool air of Kasrnir, the northern aspect of its scenery and 
products, have at all times exercised their powerful charm over those 
visitors who themselves born in colder climes have come to the Valley 
from the heat and dust of the I dian plains. Just as these advantages 
attract in yearly increasing numbers European visitors from India 
Proper, so the modern Turki pilgrims from Kashgar, Yarkand and 
other parts of Central Asia, whether on the way to Mecca or on their 
return, never fail to make a long stay in Kasrnir. 

We sliould undoubtedly find the example of the modern Hajis 
followed also by Buddhist pilgrims if there were still any from those 
northern regions to take their way through Kasrnir to the holy places 
of India. It would be an interesting task to examine to what extent the 
fame of Kasrnir as the ‘ paradis terrestre des Indes,’ is the creation of 
the Valley’s northern visitors, both European and Asiatic. Here it may 
suffice to add that Hinen Tsiang before he reached Kasmir, must have 
had already his experience of the torrid heat and the other amenities of 
a Panjab summer.^ We shall also see that the example of the otlier 
Chinese pilgrim whom we are able to follow on his visit to Kasrnir, 
points exactly to the same conclusion. 

* Si-yu'ki, i. p. 158. 

2 See below §§ 88, 89. 

i> See Life, ]). 72. 

* Compare tlie^table uf dates for Iliueu Tsiang’s itinerary, Cunningham, Ancient 
Geojniphu, pp. 568 sqq. 

* See CiNMNGii.vM, Anciviit Gco-jraphy, p, 663 sq. 
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Hiueti Tsiang’s narrative tells us tnat. iie left the Valley going in a 
sontli- westerly direction. He reached Pun-nu^tso, the Parigiotsa of the 
Clironicle and the modern Prunts, after crossing mountains and passing 
precipices.^ As the Toi^^maidan route is the direct and most frequented 
route to that territory, it is very probable that Hiueii Tsiang also follow- 
ed it. Parnotsa as well as Rajapurl (Ho-lo-she-pu-lo) to which the 
pilj^rim subsequently proceeded, had at the time of his visit no inde- 
pendent ruler, but wei'e subject to KaiSmir. 

10 . The next Chinese notice of Kasrnlr, and one which is of con 
siderable historical interest, is contained in the 
ang Anna s. Annals of the T'ang dynasty.* They inform us 

that the first embassy from Kai^mlr arrived at the imperial court in or 
shortly after a.d. 71.3. In the year 720 TcheH-t'o4o-pi-lt ruler of Ka^mir, 
the Caiidrapi^a of ilie Chronicle, was accorded by imperial decree the 
title of king. 

His brother and successor Mou-to-pi in whom rwathn^a's Muktapiqa 
or Lalitaditya has long ago been recognised, sent after the first Chinese 
expedition against Po lin or Baliistan (between 736 and 717) an envoy 
called On-li-to to the Chinese court. He was to report the alleged 
victories of his master over the Tibetans but at the same time also to 
solicit the establishment of a camp of Chinese troops by tlie banks of 
the lake Mo-ho4o-vio^loung (the Mah&padma Naga or Volur lake) 
The Ka^mir king offered to provide all necessary supplies for an auxi- 
liary force of 200,000 men. But the ‘Divine Khan’ found it more 
convenient to content himself with issuing decrees for the sumpiuoas 
entertainment of the ambassador and for the registration of Muktapida 
with the title of king. Since that time the relations of Ka^tnlr with 
the celestial empire and the receipts of tribute from the former are said 
to have continued without interruption. 

The description of Ka^mir which is coupled with this record of the 
T'ang Annals, appears to be in the main copied from Hiuen Tstang’s 
St-yu-kt. But in addition it furnishes us with an exact statement as to 
the Kasmir capital at that time. In my Notes on Ou-Jeong's Account of 

1 Si-yu-ki, i. p. 162 Life p, 72. 

* The notice was first made known by A.- KISmusat’s translation of the 
corre8|>onding extract in Matuanlin’s enoyclopoodia ; see Nouveau^ M4lange» 
asiatiqiieSf Paris, 1829, .i. pp. 196 »qq. An abstract of the same notice, bnt from 
the original text of the Annals, where the names are more cfj|rreotly rendered, will 
be found in Messrs. L<vi and Ohavannbs’ Vltiniraire d*Ou-k'ong, Journal asiat,, 
1895, yi. pp. 354 sqq. 

Erom Rkinaud, MJmoire »ur Vlnde^ pp. 189 tq. it wonld appear that the names 
of Kasmir kings in this Chinese record and that of the Mahspadma lake were 
first correctly identified by Klaproth, MdmoWes relntifs d ii. pp. 275 »o 

This work is at present not accessible to luO. 

J. I. 3. . 
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Kahnir^ i have sliowii that the Po4o’0u4o-})0-‘lo of the Annals is a 
coiTccfc reproduction of Pravarapnm, the old and official name of S^n- 
nagara. In the same way the name Mi-na-si-to given to the great river 
which flows to tlio ^vest of tlie capital, represents a correct enough 
transcription of Vitaata. Both the names are recorded in the form 
which they bore in the official Sanskit, and arc, therefore, evidently 
taken from tlio information given by the Kasmir envoys. 

11 . Not many years after Muktapida’s embassy Kasmir was visited 
by another Chinese pilgrim, Ou-k'ong. Tliongh 
Ou-k'ong. gveatly inferior to Hinen Tsiang in learning 

and power of observation, he has yet left us 
infornialion regarding the country which is of interest and value. The 
itinernry of Oii-k'ong the discovery and recent publication of wJjicli wc 
owe to Messrs. L<5vi and Chavannes,^ contains the reminiscences of forty 
years’ wanderings, taken down after the pilgrim’s return to China and 
in a form regrettably brief. But wlicthor it be due to Ou-k ong’s long 
stay in Kasmir or to other causes, his account is fortunately far more 
detailed in the case of Kasmir than in that of any other torriiory visited 
by him. His description of the Valley and the several sites mentioned 
by him have been fully discussed by mo in the sepai'ato paper already 
<1 noted. Incod hence indicate here only*^ the main results of this analysis. 

Ou-k'ong reached Ka4mlr in the year 759 from Gandhilra, presum- 
al)ly by tljo same route as Hinen Tsiang had. followed. Ho took 
tlicre tlio filial vows of a Buddhist monk and spent there fully four 
years engaged, as his itinerary tells us, in pilgrimages to holy sites and 
ill the study of Sanskrit.* Though he is said to Inivc studied from day- 
hrook till night-fall, his diligence does not seem to have brought him 
much literary culture. This is curiously shown by tho popular Apa- 
bhraihi^a forms in which our pilgrim records the names of the monas- 
teries he specially singles out for notice. Four of these I have been 
able to identify with Viharas mentionod in the Clironicle,^ and twm of 
them have left their names to villages which survive to the present day. 

1 Soe pp. 26 sgg. in tho above-quoted paper, published in tho “ Proceedings ** 
of tho Imperial Academy, Vienna (Philos.-histor. Class), 1896, vol. oxxxv 

^ See V ItMraire d'iki-lc^ovg^ Journal asiat., 1806, vi. pp. 841 tqq, 

* See Notea on Ou-k'ong* s account of KaimiYf loc. cit, 

* See V Itineraire d^Ou-k'ong^ p. 366. 

* Thus the monarflery of N go-mi- t*o-p*o-wan {* Amitahhavena) corresponds to the 

Amrtahhavana VihSra of Rajat. iii. 9, which has given its name to the present 
Ant<^bavan near S'rinagar. The ‘ inonaRtere du moot Ki-tchd^ (*Kicd < Skr. krtyd) 
is no other than the Krh dmma Vihdra, at tho modem village the legend 

of which is relatod at length by Kalhana, i. 131 sqq. The VihSra of the great 
king Afoioig-ti Mutti) was one of Muktipi<|a’B foundations, probably the •Mukta- 
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While Hiuen Teiaiig mentions only about one hundred convente in 
the country, Ou-k'ong found more than three hundred and speaks in 
addition of the number of Stupas and sacred images as considerable. 
We may conclude from this that there had been a rise in the populaiity 
of Buddhism in the century intervening between the visits of the two 
pilgrims. 

Ou-k ong describes the kingdom of Ka^mir correctly onougli as 
enclosed on all sides by mountains which form its natural ramparts. 
Only three roads have been opened through them, and these ngnin aro 
secured by gates. In the east a road leads to T'ou-fan or Tibet ; in tlio 
north there is a road which reaches into Polin or Baltistan ; the road 
which starts from * the western gate * goes to JCien-Po-lo or Gandiifiva. ^ 
We have here a clear enough description of the great routes 
through the mountains which since ancient times have formed the main 
lines of communication between the Valley and the outer world. The 
road to Tou-fan corresponds undoubtedly to the present roufe over the 
Zfjji-Lii to Ladakh and henije to Tibet. The road to Po4iu is represented 
by the present “Gilgit Road,” leading into the Upper Ki^angahga Valley 
and thence to Skardo or Astor on the Indus. The thud road can be no 
other than the route which leaves the Valley by the gorge of Bararnula 
and follpws the Vitasta in its course to the west. We have seen already 
that Hiuen Tsiang followed it when ho entered Ka^inir by ‘the stone 
gate, the western entrance of the kingdom.* There can be doubt (hat 
in the gates (fermetures) closing these roads we have a reference to the 
ancient frontier watch-stations of which we find so fiequent mention in 
our Ka^mirian records. 

Besides these three roads Ou-k'ong knew yet a fourth. “ This, how^- 
ever, is always clo.sed and opens only when an imperial army honours it 
witli a visit.** It is probable that this curious notice must be referred 
to one of the roads leading over the Pir Pantigal range to the south. 
Owing possibly to political causes these routes may have been closed to 
ordinary traffic at the time of Ou-k'ong’s visit.* 

The political relations between China and the northern kingdoms 
of India seem to have ceased soon after the time of Ou-k ong. This was 
probably due to the Chine.se power under the later T'ang gradually 
losing ground in Central Asia before the Uigurs and the Tibetans. The 

vihiira at TTu^kapnra: U^klir, iv. *188, In the * monnsterc du general (isiavg-kiun) * 
it is easy to recognize the Vihira of the Tark (TuUkhura) Canku^a who was one 
of Muktap)da*s ministers. He is reported to Jflive founded two monasteries called 
after his own name (iv. 211, 215). * 

I See L’ ItinSniire d'Ou-k'ongt p. 350. 

* Sec Notes on Ou-Vong, p. 24 sq. 
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pilgrimages, however, of Chinese Biuklliists to India continued during 
the next two centuries, and of one at least of these pilgrim parties it is 
recorded that it took the route tb rough Kaimir.* But no detailed account 
bearing on Kasmir has yet come to light of these later pilgrimages. 


Section TIF, — Muhammadan notices. 


Kadmir closed to 
Arab geographers. 


12. After the Greeks and the Chinese the early Muhammadan 
writers are our next foreign infonnants regard- 
ing the historicnl geography of India. If with 
one very remarkable exception they have 
nothing to tell us of Kasrnir topography, the explanation is not far to 
seek. The first rush of Arab invasion in the Indus Valley during the 
eighth centuvy had carried the Muhammadan arms at times close enough 
to the confines of Kasuiir.* No permanent conquest, however, had been 
effected even in the plains of the Northern Pan jab. Protected in the 
West by the unbroken resistance of tlie S^abis of Kabul and in the South 
by a belt of war-like Hindu hill-states, Kn4mlr had never been seriously 
threatened. Even when Islam at last after a long struggle victoriously 
over-spread the whole of Northern India, Kaimir behind its mountain 
ramparts remained safe for centuries longer. 

Conquest and trade were the factors which brought so large a part 
of the ancient world within the ken of the early Muhammadan travel- 
lers and geographers. Both failed them equally in the case of Kasmir. 
For a classical witness shows us that a system of seclusion, — ever easy 
to maintain in a country so well guarded by nature as Kasmir, — hermeti- 
cally sealed at that time the Valley to all foreigners without exception. 
Even the well-informed Al-Mas^fidi who had per.soually visited the 
Indus Valley, is unable to tell us more about Kaiimir tlian that it is a 
kingdom with many towns and village.^ enclosed by very high and 
inaccessible mountains, through which leads a single passage closed by a 
gate.® The notices we find in the works of Al-Qazwini and Al-Tdriai 
are practically restricted to the same brief statement. The references 
in other geographical works are even more succinct and vague.* 


1 Comparo Yule, Cathay, p. Ixxi., and .Tulien, Journal asiat., 1847, p. 43. 

• See RkiNACD, M^moire sur Vlnde^ pp. 195 sq.; AtBltRUNi, India, i. p. 21. 

* See Al'Mas*udVs “ Meadows of Gold,” transl. Sprenger, i. p. .382. 

A The silence of the early Muhammadan geographers as regards Kaimlr was 
duly noticed by Ritter, Asia, ii. p. 1115 — For Al-QaEwIr.i, see Gildxmxibtrr, 
De rebus Indicis^p 210 ; for Al-Tdrisi, Klliot, History of India, i. pp. 90. sq 

For the notices of other Arab geographers, see Bibliotheca geogrnphornm 
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13 . Notwithstanding the circumstances above ittdicated, Arabic 
literature furnishes us with a very accurate 

A.lbdr^ni s interest valuable account of old Kasmir. We owe 

in K afttnir. 

it to the research and critical penetjation of 
AlberunI of whom indeed it might be said ns of an early British ex- 
plorer of Afghanis tan J that he could look through the mountains. 
The great Muhammadan scholar had evidently utilized every opportunity 
during his long stay at Ghazna and in the Panjab, (a.d. 1017-30) for 
collecting information on Ka^mlr. 

His interest in the distant alpine valley is easily understood. He, 
liimself, tells us in the first chapter of his great work on India, how 
Hindu sciences when the victories of Mahmud had made the Hindus 
'■ like atoms of dust scattered in all directions,* had retired far away 
from the conquered parts of the country. They “ fled to places which 
our hand oannot yet reach, to KaiSmir, Benares and other places.*'* 
In another passage he speaks again of Benares and Ka^mlr as the high 
schools of Hindu sciences.* He repeatedly refers to Kasmlrian authors, 
and from the notices shown below it is evident that among his infor 
mants, if not among his actual teachers, there were Kasmirian scholars.* 

The curious fuct that AlbSruni himself composed some Sanskrit 
vveatises for circulation among ‘ the people of Kaimir,** proves beyond all 

arahicorumy ed. De Goeje, i. p. 4; i». pp. 9, 445 ; v, p. 364; vi. pp. 5, 18, 68; vii. pp. 
89, 687 ; also Ahu l-Fiddy ed. Reinaud, pp. 361, 606. 

1 Monntstuart Blphinstone. 

S ALBfiRUNrs Indiay transl. Sachau, i. p. 22. 

8 Indiay i. p. 173. 

♦ AlberanI, ii. 181, refers particularly to Ka^mlrian informants with whom lie 
conversed regarding the miracle of the * Kudaishahr,* the Kapa(eivara Tirfcha 
(see below § 112). The way in which the pilgrimage to this spot was described to 
AlbSrunl, makes it quite oertain that his informants were personally familiar with 
the TIrtha. The same must bo said of bis note on the pilgrimage to the temple 
of S'aradll (i. 117 ; see below § 127). The details regarding a local Ka4mlr festival 
(ii. p. 178), the anecdote about the propagation of the S^ifyahitavTtti in Kai^mlr 
(i, 136), are such as could not well have reached AlbSruni otherwise but by verbal 
communication. 

.Writing himself in A.D. 1030 he refers ton statement contained in tlie alman.nc 
for the S^aka year 961 (A.D. 1029-30) ‘which had came from Kashmir’ (i. p. 39J). 
He could scarcely have secured snoh an almanac except through Ka^mirian Pandits 
who even at the present day, wherever they may be, make it a point to provide 
themselves from home with their local nakfatrapnttrika. 

For references to Kasmirian authors or texts specially coTinected with Kaitnir, 
see i. pp. 120, 167, 298, 334, i. p. 64 (Vifundharma), etc. Compare also the very 
detailed account of the calendar reckoning current in Kasmir |^d the conterminous 
territories, ii. p. 8. 

* See Indioy Pi of. Snehan’s preface, p. xxiv., and the introduction to his edition 
of the text, p. xx. 
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doubt the existence of special relations between the great Weccha scho- 
lar and that jealously guarded country. These relations seem stmngo 
considering what Alberuni himself tells us so graphically about the 
rigid isolation of Ka^mir. We can scarcely explain them otherwise 
than by personal intercourse with Kasmlrian Pandits. 

In view of these indications we can hardly go wrong in attributing 
a great portion of AlbSr&nra detailed knowledge of Ka^niir topography 
to these learned informants. But we also know that the chances of war 
had given him an opportunity of supplementing this knowledge in part 
by personal observation. AlbSruni refers in two places to his personal 
acquaintance with the fortress Lanhur (or Lahur) on the conhnes of 
Ka4mir. in an extract from my commentary on the Rajatarahgini 
already published, ^ I have proved that Albgruni's Lanhur is identical 
with the castle of Lohara, so frequently mentioned in the Chronicle. 
Its position is marked by the present Loh^rin on the southern slope of 
the Pir Pantfeal range. 

‘ Loliarako^a is undoubtedly the same ns the Port of Loh-kof 
whicli according to the uniform report of the Muhammadan historians 
brought Mabmftd’s attempt at an invasion of Ka^mir to a standstill. It is 
hence certain that AlberRni had accompanied this unsuccessfui expedition. 
It probably took place in a.d. 1021. Though it failed to reach Ka^mir, ifc 
must have given Alberuni ample opportunity to collect local informa- 
tion and to acquaint himself with the topography of those mountain 
regions which formed Ka^mir’s strongest bulwark to the south. The 
result is yet clearly traceable in the accuracy with which he describes 
the relative position of the most prominent points of this territory. 

Is it too much to suppose that AlbSrunl had at one time or the other KalmTrian 
Papdits in his employ ? We know that in preparing the vast materials digested in 
hia book he worked largely with the help of indigenoos soholars. Judging from 
his own description of the state of Hindu sciences in the conquered territories and 
tlio bitter oumity prevailing there against the dominant Mlecchas^ it is doubtful 
whether he could have secured there such assistance as he required. 

Alberu^’i himself, when describing the difRcnlties in the way of his Indian 
studios, tolls us (i. p. 24) : “ I do nob spare either trouble or money in collecting 
Sanskrit books from pl<mcs where I supposed they were likely to bo found, and in 
procuring for myself, even from very remote places, Hindu scholars who under- 
stand them and are able to teach me.” 

Ka^mir has always been distingnished by an over-production of learning. Its 
Pandits have been as ready in old days as at present to leave their homes for distant 
places wherever their learning secured for them a livelihood (compare Buhi^er, 
Inlrod, to the Vikramfnkadevacantaf p. xvii ; also Indisch^ PaLvograpkie, p. 66). 

1 See my note oh the ‘ Castle of Loharaf Indian Auti^iuary^ 1867, pp, 226 sqq., 
or Note £, oii Rajat. iv. 177, §§ 12, 13 
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14 . Albei'Uin’s main account of Ka.4inlr is contained in Chapter 
^ ^ xviii. which gives * various notes on the conn- 

Albej‘un:^s^^oun Hindus, their rivers and their 

ocean/ ^ Compared with the description of tlio 
rest of Aiidia, it is disproportionately detailed. Alberuiu first sketches in 
broad but correct outlines the political division of the mountain region 
which lies between the great Central Asian watershed and the Pan jab 
plain. He then refers to the pedestrian habits of the Ka^mlrians ai^d 
notes the use by the nobles of palankins carried on the shoulders of men, 
a custom fully illustrated by the Chronicle and accounted for by tho 
nature of the communications in tho mountains.* 

Wliat follows deserves full quotation. “ They are particularly 
anxious about the natural strength of their country, and therefore take 
always much care to keep a strong hold upon the entrances and I'oads 
loading into it. In consequence it is very difficult to have any commerce 
with them. In former times they used to allow one or two foreigners 
to enter their countiy, particularly Jews, but at present they do not 
allow any Hindu whom they do uot know personally to enter, much 
less other people.’* 

Wo have here a full and clear statement of that system of guard- 
ing all frontier-passes which wo have found alluded to already in tho 
Chinese records. It explains the great part wliich is played in tlio 
Kaimir Chronicles by the frontier watch-stations, tho Dvdras and 
Drangas. It is of all the more interest as the last truces of tho system, 
in the form of rdheUtri, have disappeared in Ka^mir only within quite 
recent memory.^ 

Alberuni then proceeds to describe the ‘ best known entrance to 
Kashmir.* Though the starting point of his itinerary cannot be identi- 
fiod with absolute certainty, it is clear that he means tho route which 
ascends the Jehlam Valley. From “fho town Bahrahdn^ Iialf way 
between the rivers Sindh (Indus) and Juilarn, 8 farsakh are counted 
to tho bridge over tbe river where the water of tho Kusndrl is joined by 
that of the Mdhwi, both of which come from the mountains of Shamilnn 
and fall into tho Jailam.” Though there seems to be hero some sliglit 
confusion, I have little doubt that tho point meant by ‘the bridge over 
tho river * corresponds to the present Muzaffarabad, at the confluence 

1 See Xndiaf i. pp. 206 sqq. 

• Compare o.g. Rdjat. w. 407 ; v, 83, 219; vii. 478; viii. 2298, 2636, 2674, 3165, 

etc. 

Tho word katt which Alberuni gives as tho indigenous term of tho palankin, is 
perhaps a corrupted Apubliraniiia form of kaTtih'nfhn, often naniod i^#tho Kajat. 

8 Compare my on ike. Ancient Topn^-rarhy nf the Pfr Pani^H Houte, 

J, A. 8, /!., 1895, pp. 382 sqq ; also below S 
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of the Jeljlain and Ki^anganga. The easiest I'onte to Kaamlr from 
the west leads through the open central portion of Hassara (TJraia) to 
Mansahra; hence across the Kunhar and Ni^angarigS rivers to Mn^f- 
farftbad, and tlien up by the right side of the Jehlam Valley to 
Baramnla.i Iii Kusnari it is easy to recognize with Prof. Sachau the 
present Kunhar River which falls into the Jehlam a few miles below its 
great bend at Mnzaffarabad.* The Mahwl is evidently meavit to designate 
the Kisanganga.® If thus interpreted the only error in AlbSrnni’s de- 
scription is thst it makes the Kunhar join the Ki^anganga whereas 
in reality it falls into the Jehlam after the latter’s junction with the 
Kisanganga. 

I have shown in my note on Rajat. v. 215 that the route hei*© imli- 
cated, which was a favorite one nntil the modem Jehlam Valley 
Tonga Road ” was constructed, is distinctly referred to already in 
Kalhana’s account of S'amkaravarman’s march to and from TJrasa. The 
distance of 8 farsakh corresponds according to AlbSrftni’s reckoning to 
about 39 English milesA Referring to the map ^.nd the modern route 
measurements^ this distance carries us to a point between Manssbra 
and the next stnge Abboltabad, t.e., exactly into the neighbourhood 
where according to the evidence given in the above-quoted note the old 
capital of Ur«4a must be located. * Babrahan’ which cannot be identi- 
fied at present, is perhaps intended to represent the name of this old 
town which could fairly be described as situated midway between the 
Indus and Jehlam, 

From MuzalFarabad onwards,— where there is still a bridge over the 
Kisanganga just as at the time (1783) when Forster crossed here on his 
way from Ka4mir to Attock,® and as, if our explanation is right, in the 
time of Albgruni, — we can follow the route quite plainly. Albgruni 
counts five days of march “ to the beginning of the ravine whence the 

I This route is described, by iiBEW, Jummoo, p. 628, • m the easiest route 
from the Panjab to Kasmir.’ 

> Kimhdr represents the regnlar phonetic derivative of a Skr. ^Kuindii^ medial 
t becoming always h under a phonefcic law common to Kalmirl and the related 
dialects j for the change hn > nh compare Gbibrbon, Phonology of Indo-Aryan 
VemaeularSy Z. JD. 3f. G., 1896, p. 33. 

6 I am nnable to aooonnt for the name Mahwl. Could it be the corruption of 
an Apabhramsa derivative of Madhumati? This name, though properly applied 
to an affluent of the Kisanganga, is used in a MahStmya also for the latter river 
itself ; sed Note B, Rajat. i. 87, § 16. 

* Compare Prof. Saohau'a note, InUta, ii. p. 816, AlbSrum valnes his farsal^ 
at 4 Arabian miles or approximately 4x2l86 yards. Hence 1 /aradA&>«4|||{| 
English miles. * 

6 See Drew, loc, cit. 

• See G. Fobster, Journey from Bengal to England, 1808, ii. p. 46. 
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river Jailam come.s/ that is, of the gorge through which the river flows 
immediately below BarSniftla. This estimate agrees closely with the 
actual road distance between Muzalfaiabad and BaramQla which is 
given by Drew as 84/ miles. ^ At the other or Kaimir end of the ravine 
Alberuni places quite correctly ‘ the watch-station DvSr * (Skr. Dvdra) 
the position of which, as we shall see below, is marked to this day by 
the site of the old gate known as Drang, 

** Thence leaving the ravine you enter the plain, ana reach in two 
. j, . more days AdiUsfitil//^ the capital of Kashmir, 

Won ofthe V^le^* P“*‘"8 O^arn." All 

this is perfectly accurate. Adhi^thana ‘the 
capital’ is, of course, meant for S^rinagara* and Dshkara for U$kur^ 
opposite Baramula, the ancient Hu$kapura already mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang.^ Albdruni’s mention of U^kur which is on the left river bank, 
shows that then as now the ordinary road from the * Gate of Vaisha* 
mula’ to Brlnagara passed on the left or southern side of the Valley. 
Two marches are still counted for this part of the journey. 

The capital is correctly described as being built along both banks 
of the river Jailam which are connected with each other by bridges 
and ferry boats.” It is said to cover ‘ a space of four faraakh' This if 
interpreted to mean * a space of four Farsakb in circumference,* would 
not be too far from the truth, assuming that all suburban areas around 
the city are included in the estimate. The course of the river above 
and below the capital is traced rightly enough os far as the Valley is 
concerned. When the Jailam has left the mountains and has flowed 


two days’ journey, it passes through Addi^tan. Four Farsakh farther 
on it enters a swamp of one square Farsakb ’’ Here, of coarse, the Volar 
lake (Mabapadma) is meant. ” The people have their plantations on 
the borders of this swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to 


t bee Zoc. cit. According to Drew’s table six marches are counted, but ons 
of them is very short. On the modern route following the opposite side of the 
river five marches are now rockoued from DomSl, opposite to Muf^ffarabid, to 
Baramfila. 

* Adhif(hdna, used again n. p. 181f is a term which indicates that AlbSrunrs 
informant was a Sanskrit-speaking person. The common designation of the capital 
was Si'lnagara or simply Nagara ; see § 91 below. 

» The text as rendered by Prof. Saohau, speaks of ” Cehkdrd which lies on 
both sides of the Valley, in the same manner as Bard/nfUd.'* There is either some 
corraption in the text here or Albdruni’s informant h«d not made himself sufficiently 
clear. What he most have meant, is that tJshkari lay on the opposite side of the 
river in the same manner as BarimuU, that is at the eni^^uce of the ravine. 
Barsmula as the text spells the name, reproduces an earlier form of the Kaimiri 
Vnrahmul, from Skr. Vardhamtlla, 

J. i. 4 
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reclaim. Leaving this swamp, the Jailam passes the town of tJ^hkara, 
and then enters tlic ahovo-Tnentioned ravine.” 

The only mistake and this one easily explained is contained in the 
account of the river's origin. It is described as rising “ in the moun- 
tains llaramakdt where also the Gange.s rises ; cold, impenetrable regions 
where the snow never nieltH nor disappears.” It is easy to recognize 
here the refeience to Mount Haramuknta and the sacred Ganga-lake 
at the foot of its glacier in wliich Ka4miriaii tradition places the source 
of the Siiidhu river.* 'The latter is the greatest tributary of the Vitasta 
within Kasmir and is traditionally identified with the Gaiiga, as on the 
other hand the Vitasta with the Yamuna.® The special sanctity of 
the Sindu ( ‘Uttaragauga ') and the popularity of its supposed source 
as a pilgrimage place sufficiently account for the substitution in Alb€- 
runi's notice. 

Entering the open plain of the Kasmir Valley by the Buramula 
gorge “ you have for a march of two more dsys, on your left the moun- 
tains of Bolor and Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are called Bhattavary&n. 
Their king has the title of B hat ta- Shah. It is clear that AlbSruni’fe 
informant here means the mountain ranges to the north and north-west 
of the Valley which form its borders towards the Dard country and 
Baltistan. The latter has been known by the name of Bolor for many 
centuries.® I am unable to trace in Kasmirian or other sources the 
names of the ‘Shamilan* and ‘ Bhatta.*^ But as a subsequent remark 
mentions ‘ Qilgit, Aswiruj and that is the modern Gilgit, Hasor 

(Astor) and Cilas as their chief places, there can be no doubt that the 
inhabitants of the Dard territory to the noith-west of Ka^mlr are 
meant together with the Baltls. 

“Marching on the right side [of the river], you pass through 

_ ^ villages, one close to the other, south of the 

Description of Pir j i 

Fantsal capital and thence you reach the mountain 

Kullirjahf wliich is like a cupola, similar to the 


i See below, § 67, and Riijat. note i. 57. 

• See Rdjat. note i. 67. In Harctcar, \v. 54 the Vitastil itself is designated as 
the ' Gahga of the north ’ (Uttaragahga). This renders the location of its source 
in the lake of Haramuknta still more intelligible from a traditional point of view. 

8 Compare Yulb, Afarco Folo, i. pp. 187, ; Cunningham, Attc. Qeogr., p. 83. 

^ Alberuni’s may possibly represent the term Bhuffa or Bhaut(a (the 

modern Bu(^) which is applied in the Sanskrit Chronicles to the popnlotion of 
Tibetan descent generally, from Ladakh to Baltistan. (See Rdjat. note i. 312). 
Alberuni calls their l|^iga8ge Turkish, bat it must be remembered that he has 
spoken previously (f. p. 206) of * the Turks of Tibet * as holding the country to 
the east of KaSmlr. There the Tibetans in Ladakh and adjacent districts are clearly 
intended . 
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moantain DwntotfanJ (Damawand). The snow there never molls. It 
is always visible from the region of Tskeshav and Lauhawar (Lahore).’* 

I have already elsewhere shown that' the mountain here described 
is the Tatakuti peak (33^ 45* lat. 74® 33' long.).^ It rises to a height of 
15,500 feet in the central part of tlie Pir Pantisal range and is the 
loftiest as well as the most conspicuous point of the mountain chain to 
the south of Kasmir. It has the shape de.scribod by Alberuui, is sur- 
X'ourided by extensive snow-fields and can bo seen through the greatest 
part of the year from the Panjab districts of Sialkot and Gnjtanwala 
corresponding td the old Takeshar ('fakkadesa). AlbSrunl puts the 
distance between this peak and the Kfi4inlr plain at two farsakh. This 
estimate is somewhat too low, inasmuch as the direct distance on the 
map between the peak and the nearest point of the open Valley is about 
15 miles. 

He is, however, quite exact in placing the fortress Lanhur to the 
west of it as we have already seen that this stronghold is identical with 
the Loharakotpi of the Chronicle, the present Loh^-rin. The entrance to 
the Loh^rin V-alley lies almost due west of Tatakuti. To the south of 
the peak he places ‘the fortress JRdjugtri' which is also mentioned by 
Kalha^a, vii. 1270, and must be looked for somewhere in tlie Upper 
Suran Valley. Alb@rani speaks of these two hill fortresses as the 
strongest places ho had ever seen. 

He had personally had an opportunity of judging of their strength 
when accompanying Mah^hd's expedition against Kasmir. On that 
occasion he had made the observation of the latitude of Lauhnr (Lohai a) 
to which he refers in another chapter of his work.* The result of this 
observation, 33® 40' lat. as shown in the author’s Canon Masudicus, 
very closely approaches the real one, which is 33^ 48' according to the 
Survey map. It is very probable that he obtained at the same occasion 
the very accurate information regarding the distance from Lauhur to 
the Kasmir capital. He gives it as 56 miles, “ half the way being 
rugged country, the other half plain/' AlbSruni’s raeasuroment accor- 
ding to the previously stated valuation represents about 69 Englisli 
miles. This is but little in excess of the actual road distance viA the 
T^ 9 ^maidan pass as estimated by me on the tour referred to in the 
above-quoted paper. The description of the road, too, corresponds 
closely to the actual character of the route. 

Alberunl closes his account of Kasmir geography with a reference 
to the town of Eajawart which is the Bdjajpun of the Chronicles, the 

• t*\ 

1 See my paper * The Castle of Loharn' Ind. Ant., 1897, § !*• 

* See India, i. p. 317, with Prof. Sachau's note ii. p. 341. Tn tlie game passage 
Le quotes the latitude of S'rlnagar as 34® 9* from the Karanaeira, 
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modern Baja i. In Hindu times it was the capital of a small hill -state 
situated immediately to the south of the Plr PantgSl range and often 
tributnry to Kasmir. AlbSruni distinctly names it as the farthest placo 
to which Muhammadan merchants of his time traded and beyond wliich 
they never passed. Wc have already seen what the connection was 
which enabled him to collect reliable and detailpd information of the 
rei^ion beyond that barrier. As another proof of the aceurate know- 
ledge thus acquired, we may finally mcjdion his description of tlio 
Kasmir climate which is far more exact than any account available to 
us previous to the second quarter of this contiiry.l 


Section IV. — Indian notices 

16. Nothing) perhaps, can illustrate better the lamcntsible lack of 
exact geographical information in general 
literature than to turn from the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and AlbSruni 
to what Indian authors, not Ka^mirians themselves, can tell us of the 
Valley. 

Were we to judge merely fi'om the extreme scantiness of the data 
to be gleaned from their extant works, we might easily be led to assume 
that Kasmir was to them a country foreign and remote in every way. 
However, we observe the same vagueness and insufficiency of local 
references in the case of territories immediately adjoining the oM 
centres of literary activity. It is hence evident that the conspicuous 
absence of useful information on Ka4mir may equally well be attributed 
to the general character of that literature. 

The name Kasmira, with its derivative KSiimlra, as the designation 
of the country and its inhabitants, respectively, is found already in the 
Ganas to Panini’s grammar and in Patanjali’s comments thereon.* The 
Mahabharata too refers in several passages to the KdSmiras and their 
rulers, but in a fashion so general and vague that nothing more but 
the situation of the country in the hill region to the north can be 
concluded therefrom.* 

The PurS^as enumerate the Kdimiras accordingly 'in their lists of 
northern nations. But none of the tribal names, partly semi-myMiical, 

I See India, i. p# 211, and below, § 77. 

S See the references in the Thesanras of BdHTLiNOK-RoTH, s. v. Kaimira, and in 
snpploment V., jf; 1273. The references to other texts in this paragraph have also 
been taken from that work except where otherwise specified. 

^ Compare in particular Uahdbh, II. xxvii. 17. 
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which are iticnfcionod along with them in the Pura^ne examined by me, 
indicate any more distinct location of the conntry.^ 

Varahamihira (circ. 500 a.o. ) in his Brhatsamhitd inclades (ho 
Ka^iniras curiously enough in the north-eastern division. Among the 
regions and peoples named under the same hetiding there are a number 
of purely legendary charactfer like ‘ the kingdom of the dead ' {na$(a- 
‘gold regio!!,’ ‘the oue-footod people/ etc. But besides 
these names and others of a different type which cannot be clearly 
identified, we recognize the names of tribes which undoubtedly must bo 
located in the immediate neighbourhood of ICasmir. Thus we have the 
AhJiis^rcui, Daradtis, IMrvas, JChams^ Kiras^ and somewhat more distant 
the country of Kiduhi fKulii) and the Kannindas or Kaulindras 
(Ptolemy’s KvXivS pLvrj).^ 

Perhaps the most specific piece of information regarding Kasmir 
that Sanskrit literature outside the Valley can convoy to us, is con- 
tained in the term Kasnura or Kdsmirajd which designates the saffron 
and according to the lexicographers also the root of the kusfha or costus 
speciosHs. Both the saffron and tlie Kus^ha have since early times 
been famous products of Ka^mir.^ 


Sbction V, The Kashmir Chronicles. 


Abundance of 
Kadmirian sources. 


16 . Tlie want of detailed and exact gcogmphical info:’mat.ion just 
noticed in old Indian literature generally stands 
in striking contrast to tl)e abundance of data 
supplied for our knowledge of old Ka.smir by 
the indigenous sources. The explanation is surely not to bo found in 
the mere fact that Ka^mirian authors naturally knew more of their owm 
country than others for whom that alpine territory was a distant, more or 
less inaccessible region. For wore it so, we might reasonably expect to 
find our.selv 08 equally well iiiforrued about the early topography of other 


1 Compare Vdyupur. xlv. 120; xlii. 45; Padmapur. I. vi. 48, 62; Bhdgavacapur* 
XII. i. 39; rifnupnr. I V. xxiv. 18. 

* See Bfhatsafhhitdf xiv. 29 and Ind. Ant.^ 1893, pp. 172, 181 ; alao AlbSkunI, 
India, i. p. 303, 

® Refrarding the saffron cultivation of Kasaiir, compare Lawrenck, Valley, 
p, 342, and below, § 78. 

The kuftha, now known in Kasmir by the name of hu(h, is the aromatic root of 
the SausBurea Lappa which grows in abundance on the mountains of Kii^tnir ; see 
Lawrence, p. 77. The kiilh is still largely exported to China and might be hence 
one of the medicinal plants which lliuen Tsiang particularly notices among Kaiuiir 
products ; 3CC Si yn ki i. p. 148. 
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parts of India whicli have fiindslicd their contingent to the phalanx of 
Sanskrit authors. Yet unfoi tunately this is by no means the case 

The advantageous position we enjoy in Kasmlr is duo to a combina- 
tion of causes of which tho most important ones may at once be here 
indicated. In the first place we owe it to the preservation of connected 
historical records from a comparatively early dale which acquaint us 
with a large number of particular localities and permit us to trace their 
connection with the country’s history. 

Another important advantage results from the fact that Ka.4mir, 
thanks chiefly to its geographical po.sition and the isolation resulting 
from it, has escaped those great ethnic and political changes which have 
from time to time swept over the largest portion of India. Local 
tradition has thus remained undisturbed and still clings to all prominent 
sites with that tenacity which is characteristic of alpine tracts all over 
the world. The information preserved by this local tradition in Ka^mir 
has often proved for our written records a most welcome supplement 
and commentary. 

Finally it must be remembered that in a small mountain country 
like Ka^mir, where the natural topographical features are so strongly 
marked and so permanent, the changes possible in historical times as 
regards routes of communication, sites for important settlements, cul- 
tivated area, etc., are necessarily restricted. The clear and detailed 
evidence which the facts of the country’s actual topography thus fur- 
nish, enables us to elucidate and to utilize our earlier data, even where 
they are scanty, with far greater certainty and accuracy than would be 
possible on another ground. The observations here briefly indicated 
will be in part illustrated by the review of our Ka4mirian sources. 

17. Epigraphical records on stone or copper such as elsewhere in 
India form the Rafe.st basis for the study of 
topography, have not yet come to light 
in Kn^mir. The few fragmentary inscriptions 
hitherto found are all of a late date and do not furnish any topographi- 
cal information. In their absence Kalhana’s Majatarahgini is not only 
the amplest but also the most authentic of our sources for the historical 
geography of Ka^mir. The questions connected with the historical 
value of the work, its scope and sources, have been fully discussed 
ill the introduction to my translation. Here we have only to consi<ler 
its character as our chief source of information on the old topography 
of Kaimir. 

Kalhana’s work, composed in the years 1148-49 a.d., is our oldest 
record of the Ij^flrtory of the various dynasties which ruled Kasmir from 
the earliest period to the time of thei uthor. Tho earlier Chronicles 
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whicli Kalhapa has used and quoted, have all been lost. We are hence 
unable to judge wliat he took from each, and how ho worked up their 
contents. Largely legendary in the first three Books, his narrative 
roaches firm historical ground with the Karko^a dynasty in the Fourth 
Book. From Avantivarmau’s reign (ad. 856-883) onwards wldch 
opens the Fifth Tarahga, the Chronicle may bo considered an accurate 
and reliable historical record. As the author approaches his own time, 
his narrative grows more and more detailed. 

In illustration of the latter fact it may be mentioned that of the 
whole work comprising nearly eight thousand S'lokas, more than one-half 
is devoted to the relation of the reigns which fill the century and a half 
immediately preceding the date ot composition. We have certainly no 
reason to regret the fulness with which Books vii. and viii. relate the 
events of the author’s own time and of the period that lay near it 
From a historical point of view, Kalha^’s detailed account of contem- 
porai'y history and the near past must always retain its value. Wo 
can appreciate its advantages also with special regard to the elucida 
tion of the old topography of the country. This will become at onct 
clear by a brief analysis of the topographical information contained ii 
the Chronicle. 

It is doubtful whether Kalhana writing for readers of his own 
country and time, would have deemed it necessary to give us a connec- 
ted and matter-of-fact description of the land, even if the literature 
which he knew and which was his guide, had furnished him with a 
model or suggestion for such a description. The nearest approach to it 
’S contained in a brief passage of his introduction, i. 25-38. This ac- 
quaints us in a poetical form with the legends concerning the creation 
of Kasrnir and its sacred river, the Yitasta, and enumerates besides the 
most famous of the many Tlrtlias of which Ka^mir has ever boasted in 
abundance. The few panegyric remarks which are added in praise of 
the land’s spiritual and material comforts, i. 39-43, do credit to the 
author’s love of his native soil. But they can scarcely bo held to raise 
the above to a real description of the country 

18 . Notwithstanding the absence of such a description Kalhana's 
Chronicle yet proves by far our richest source 
information for the historical geography of 
Kasmir. This is due to the mass of incidental 
notices of topograp ideal interest which are spread through the whole 
length of the narrative. They group themselves conveniently under 
three main heads. 

Considering the great attention which the worsldp of holy places 
has at all times claimed in Ka^iulr, we may well s^ak first of the 
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notices wliich appertain to the Topographia sacra ot the Valley. 
Kasmir liae from early times to the present day been a land abundantly 
endowed with holy sites and objects of pilgrimages. Kalhapa duly 
enipliasizes this fact when he speaks, in the above-quoted introductory 
passage, of Kasmir as a country ‘ where there is not a space as large 
as a gi ain of sesainum without a Tirtha.*^ 

Time and even the conversion to Islam of the great majority of 
the population has changed but little in this respect. For besides tbe 
great Tlrthas which still retain a fair share of their former renown 
and popularity, there is scarcely a village which has not its sacred 
spring or grove for the Hindu and its Ziarat for the Muhammadan. 
Established as the latter slirines almost invariably are, by the side 
of the Hindu places of worship and often with the very stones taken 
flora them, they plainly attest the abiding nature of local worship in 
Kasmir. 

This cannot be the place to examine in detail tne origin and 
character of these Tirthas and their im|K)rtance for the religious history 
of the counti'y. It will be enough to note that the most frequent 
objects of such ancient local worship are the springs or NUgas^ the 
sacred streams and river’s, and finally the so-called svayamhhu or ‘ self- 
created ’ images of gods which are recognized by the eye of the pious in 
various natural formations. These several classea ot Tirthas can be 
tiuced throughout India wherever Hindu religious notions prevail, and 
particularly in the sub-Himalayan regions (Nepal, Kumaon, Kangra, 
Udyana or Swat). Still there can be no doubt that Kasmir has from 
old times claimed an exceptionally large share in such manifestations of 
divine favour. 

Nature has indeed endowed the Valley and the neighbouring moun- 
tains with an abundance of fine springs. As each of these has its 
tutelary deity in the form of a N^ga? we can easily realize why popular 
tradition looks upon Kasmir as the favourite residence of these deities.® 
Hiueii Tsiang already had ascribed the superiority of Kasmir over other 
countries to the protection it received from a Naga.* Knlliana, too, in 
bis introduction gives due prominence to the distinction which the land 

i i. 38. 

* Compare my note i. 80 on the Nagas and their worship. 

» The marnatapurana, 900-972, gives a long list of Kalmir JS'ngas and puts 
their number at thousands, nay Arhudas (see 971). 

* fifi-yu-fci, i. p. 148. Hiuba Tsiang, like other Chinese pilgrims, calls the NSgas 

by the term of ‘ dragon ; ' no doubt because the popular conception represents 
them under the form of snakes living in the water of the springs or lakes they 
protect. i 
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enjojfl as tlie dwelling-place of Nila^ king of Nagas, and or many other 
of bis tribe.^ 

Kalhana'S frequent references to sacred springs and other Tlrtbas 
arc of topographical interest, because they enable us to trace with 
certainty the earlier history of most of the popular pilgrimage places 
stiir visited to the present day. The list already mentioned acquaints 
IS with ♦he miraculous springs of Fffpasudana and Tri-Samdhya, 
8ar(uvatf:' s lake on tlie Bheda hill, the ‘Self-created Fire* (Svayambhit), 
and the holy sites of Nandiksetra^ Sarad(\ Oakradhara and VijnyeM it 
shows which were the Tirthas most famous in Kalliana’s time. The 
legends connected with the early semi-mythical kings give the chronicler 
frequent occasion in the first three Books t/O speak in detail of particular 
sacred sites. Almost each one of the stories famishes evidence for the 
safe location of the latter.* But also in the subsequent and purely histo- 
rical portions of the work wh read often of pilgrimages to such sacred 
places or of events which occurred at them. 

Kalhana shows more tjian once so accui'ate a knowledge of the 
topography of particular Tirthas that his personal visits to them 
may be assumed vith great probability. This presumption is parti- 
cularly strong in the case of Nandikselra which bis father Caupaka is 
said to have often visited as a pilgrim and to have richly endowed, 
and of the neiglibouring shrine of Bhuleivara,^ Also the distant Tirtha 
of S'arada in the Kisangaiiga Valley seems to have been known person* 
nally to the Chronicler.* Considering the popularity which pilgrimages 
to sacred sites have always enjoyed among Ka^mlrians, the conclusion 
seems justified tliat Kalhana owed perhaps no small part of his piBctical 
acquairitanco with his country’s topography, to the tours he had made 
as a pilgrim. 

19. A second truitful source of valuable topogp’aphical notices is 
contained in those very numerous refereDces 
Kalhana s refer^ces ^hich Kalhana makes to the foundation of 

to oun a ions. towns, villages, estates, shrines, and buildings 

by particular kingo. If we leave aside the curious list, i. 86-100, taken by 

1 Rdjat. i. 28-31. The Magas are stipposed to have come to Kairoir when 
Kasyapa, their father, had drained *the lake of Sati,’ and to havA fonnd there a 
refuge from Garuda ; comp. Nilamata, 59 sqq. 

2 Compare the legends of the Sodnra spring, i. iz6 sqq. ; of ihQ Krtydirama 
Vihira, i. 131 sqq. ; of the Jyo?tharndra at Nandikfetra ei.nd S'rinayarif i. 113, 124; 
the story of the Suhavas Maga, i. 203 sqq. ; the description of the pilgrimage to the 
Takfaka Maga, i. 220 sqq.t the story of the lieivar.a temple, ii. 134; of Ranasvdmin, 
iii. 439 sqq.f etc. 

* See vii. 964 ; viii. 2365 and note v. 55 sqq. Compare also be^^, § 57. 

4 See Note L, viii. 2492, § 4. 

J. 1. 5 
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KalliJina from Padinamiliiia iiv whiclj ccriiun iocal names are by fanciful 
etymologies coniicctud with seven of the ‘ losf kings,’ * it may be safely 
assumed that these attributions are based either on hist/Orical fact or at 
least oil genuine local tradition, Kalhana specially informs ns in his 
introduction* that among the documents he had consulted for his work 
there were ‘ the inscriptions recording the consecration of temples and 
giants [of land] by former kings/ Such records no doubt supplied a 
great portion of the numerous notices above referred to. Often sucli 
notices may have been taken from less authentic sources. But we may 
always claim for them the merit of acquainting us with the names of 
the res »ective localities and buildings, as used in the official language 
of Kalbana’s time, and with the traditions then current regarding tlioir 
origin and date. 

The system of nomenclature which was regularly followed in KasAiir 
in naming new foundations, must have helped to presei've a genuine 
tradition regarding the founder. In the va.st majority of cases the names 
of new towns and villages are formed hy the addition of -fiiva to tho 
name of the founder, either in its full or abbreviated forni.s Similarly 
the names of temples, monasteries, Mathas and other religious structures 
show the name of their builder followed hy terms indicating tho deity 
or the religious objects to which the building ivas dedicated.* Many of 

1 Roe rogmling ruiliistorlral list iioto i. SC, Tho local names, nk© . 
mufa, iJodhara, etc., aoi all g(‘i>nine onoiigh. W’aat Ihulmaniihira ditl Wfu 

to evolve fictitious nanios of kings Ofit of fheso hy moauH of popular etymology. 

s i. If;. 

ft 'I’lius wo have, e g’., tho well-known localities of Ifu^kapurn^ Kuniikapura^ 
Jufl'tipnrd (which rclain tho memory of f heir Iiulo- Scythian fou rulers) ; Vravara- 
pura (for PravarasotJfipnra), tho old oflieiul designation of tho present capital , 
Padmapiiraj Avnutij^uni, Jaynpura (for Jayupidapara) and a host of others. Tho 
custom of naming now localities in this fashion, er of renaming earlier ones in 
honour of the actual ruler, can be traced tiuough successive periods of Muhammadan 
and Sikh rule clown to tho present day; comp, eg.^ Zaiuf^pvr (rianieil after Zninud- 
‘abidin) } Shnhdhuddlnpiir (now ^adipur) ; MuJiammadpnr ; J(anh/r<iing}ipur (in- 
tended to replace Slirdifibad), etc. 

♦ Tims in the case of S'iva-tomples -Ua or -rn'orti is invariably added (comp., e,g.^ 
Pravarcavara, Ampesvara, etc.), as in that of Vi^nu-shrines with equal regularity 
•Bvarnin {•kesarn) ; comp, e.g.^ MuktaBviimin (built by MuktapTda), Avantisi'dmint 
Bhlmakcsux'n (erected by Bhimapala S'ahi), etc. 

Buddhist monasteries receive the name of their founder with the addition of 
-vihdra or -hhaenna ; comp. Jaxjendrnvihdra^ Cankunavxhdra, Ainjrtahhavnnn (founded 
by Queen Amrtaprabha, the present Antabavan), Skandnhhavnnn (for Skandagup- 
tabhavana), and many more, as shown in my Notes on Ou k*ong, p. 4. 

For Mathis compare e. g. Bldddmnthn (nid»mar); Subhntdmafha, Nnnddmatha, 
Lothikd)na(haj Cakimnathn, etc. 
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crioso roligioub bti ucturcs left tJjeir uamos to the sites at which t)»oy 
were erected. They can tlius be traced to tho present day in the 
designations of villages or city quarters J 

Tlie topographical interest which Kalhaiia’s notices of town-fouuda- 
tions possess is considerably enhanced by the tact that in moro than 
one case they arc accompanied by accurate desenptions of tlie site 
chosen and the buildings connected with them. Thus Kalhana’s 
detailed accounts of the foundation of Praoarapura, iii. 33G-3G3, is 
curiously instructive oven in its legendary particulars. It enables us 
to trace with great precision the original position and limits of the city 
which was destined to remain thereafter tho capital of Ka^mlr * Simi- 
larly the description given of Parik/l.<apHra and its great shrines has 
made it possible for me to fix with accuracy the site of the town which 
Lalitaditya’s fancy elevated for a short time to the rank of a capital, 
and to identify the remains of the great buildings which once adorned 
it.® Not less valuable from an antiquarian point of view is the account 
given to us of the twin towns Jayapura and Dvdravati wliich King 
Jayapida founded as his royal residence near the marshes of And9^rk(5th.* 
Wo shall see below to what extent the correct identification of the cxtai\b 
ruins of Kasmir has been facilitated by those and similar accounts of tlie 
Rajalaraaginl. 

20 Valuable as the data are which we gather from tho two 
groups of notices just discussed, it may yet 
be doubted whether by themselves, that is, 
unsupported by other information, they can 
throw as much light on the old topography 
of Kasmir as the notices which we have yet to consider. 1 moan tLo 
whole mass of incidental references to topographical points which wo 
find interwoven with the historical narrative of tho Chronicle. 

It is evident that where localities are mentioned in tiio coinsc 
of a connected relation of events, tho context if studied with duo 
regard to the facts of tho actual topography, must help us towai ds a 
correct identification of the places meant. In the case of tho previous 
notices the Chronicler has but rarely occasion to give us distinct indicia, 
tious as to the position of the sites or shrines ho intended. In our 


Topographical data 
in historical 
narrative. 


I The name of tho iii, 9, survives in tho prosont Ant^bavan ; 

Diddumalha and’ Skandahhavana in the Did^mar and Khanda-bavaa qnartora of 
S'rinagar ; similarly Lalitfiditya’s great temple of loft its narno to the 

vilt.'igc and district of Matan. 

• See note iii. 330'-340 and below. § 92. 

a Compare Nolo F, iv. 191-201-, and below, ^ 121. 

♦ See note iv. 506-511 ; hIsu bel‘»w. § 122. 
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attempts to identify the Utter we have therefore only too often to depend 
either on the accidental fact of other texts furnishing the required 
evidence, or to fall back solely on the comparison of the old with modem 
local names. That the latter course if not guided and controlled by 
other evidence, is likely to lead us into mistakes, is a fact which re- 
quires no demonstration for the critical stndent. 

It is different with the notices the consideration of which we have 
left to the last. Here the narrative itself, in the great majority of 
cases, becomes our guide and either directly points out to us the real 
locality meant or at least restricts to very narrow limits the area withiu 
which ''ur search must proceed. The final identification can then 
be safely effected with the help of local tradition, by ti’acing the modem 
derivative of the old local name, or by other additional evidence of this 
kind. 

For the purpose of such a systematic search it is, of course, a very 
great advantage if the nairative is closely connected and detailed. And 
it is on this account tliat, as ali-eady stated above (§ 17), KalhanaU 
lengthy relation of what was to him recent history, in Books vii. and 
viii., is for us so valuable. An examination of the topographical notes 
in my comraentaiy ou the Chronicle will show that the con-ect identifica- 
tion of many of the localities mentioned in the detached notices of the 
first six Books has become possible only by means of the evidence for* 
iiishod by the more detailed narrative of the last two. 

In this respect the accounts of the endless rebellions and other 
internal troubles which fill the greater portion of the reigus of the 
Lohara dynasty, have proved particularly useful. The des”cription of 
the many campaigns, frontier-expeditions and sieges connected with 
these risings supplies us with a great amount of topographical details 
mutually illustrating each other. By following np these operations on 
the map,— or better still ori the actual ground, as I was often able to 
do,— it is possible to fix with precision the site of many old localities 
which would otherwise never have emerged from the haze of doubt and 
conjecture. 


Ill order to illustrate these general remarks it will be sufficient to 
refer to a few typical examples among the many identifications thus 
arrived at. As the corresponding notes of nyr commentary fully in- 
dicate the evidence on which these identifications are based, as well as 
the process of reasoning by which they were arrived at, it will not be 
necessary here to go into details. A very characteristic example is 
furnished by the important stronghold and territory of Lohara whieh 

present and the Identification of the several places and routes 
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mentioned in the same neighbonrhood became possible only, as Note 

JS, iv. 177, shows, ^ through the indications contained in Kalba^a^s 

description of the several sieges which this mountain fastness underwent 

in his own time. Similar instances are the identifications of the 

Gopadri hill (the present Takht-i Sulaiman), and of the streams 

Mahasarit and K^iptika (Mar and Kut^^kul). Though prominent 

features in the topography of the capital itself, they could not have 

been correctly located but for the evidence supplied by the narrative 

of the last Book.* The same is the case, e.g., with the name of the 

district HoLApA (Vular) and the important ethnic designation of KhaSaJ^ 

21. It is impossible to read attentively Kalhana*s Chronicle and 

in particular those portions which give fuller 

Accuracy of occasion for the notice of localities, without 

Kalhai^a s being struck with the exactness of his state* 

topograhy. ® 

ments regarding the latter and with, what I 

may call, his eye for matters topographical. 

We must appreciate these qualities all the more if we compare 
Kalhana’s local references with that vague and loose treatment which 
topographical points receive at the hands of Sanskrit authors gener- 
ally.* If it has been possible to trace with accuracy the great majority 
of localities mentioned in the Chronicle, this is largely due to the 
precision which Kalhana displays in his topographical terminology. It 
is evident that he had taken care to acquaint himself with the localities 
which formed the scene of the events he described. Here too I may 
refer for more detailed evidence to my translation of the work and the 
notes which accompany it. A few characteristic points may, however, 
be specified as examples. 

Striking evidence for the care with which Kalhai^ia indicates topo- 


I Compare also my paper on the * Castle of Lohara,’ Ind Ant. 1897, p. 225 sqq, 
below, § 49. 

i Compare for Oopddrif notes i, 341; vui. 1104-10; for the Mahdsaritf noie 
111 . 839-349 ; for the KfiptiUdf note viii. 732. 

* See notes i. 306 and i. 317. 

4 Nor should we forget the difficulty which Kalhana had to faoe by writing in 
metrical form. True indeed it is what Alberuni says of this form as adopted by 
Hindu scientific writers : ** Now it is well-known that in all metrical compositions 
there much misty and constrained phraseology merely intended to fill up the 
metre and serving as a kind of patchwork, and this necessitates a certain kind of 
verbosity. This is also one of the reasons why a word has sometimes one meaning 
and sometimes another (India, i. p. 19). 

Fortunately Kalhana has managed to escape these dangers as far as the topogra- 
phical notices of his work are concerned. We find in his local terminology neither 
that mistiness nor multiplicity of meaning Alberuni so justly complains of. 
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pv»|)l)ical (Icfails, is furnished hy his <1 osl*i iplion ot the great operations 
which were carried out under Avautivarman witli a view to regulating 
the course of the Vitasta and draining tlie Valleyd Thanks to the 
exactness with which the relative position of the old and now conflaencc 
of the Vitasta and Siiidha is described, before and after tln^ regulation, 
respectively, it lias been possible even after so man}’ centuries to trace 
in detail tlio objects and results of an important change in the bvdro- 
gra|)hy of the Valley.® 

Kipial attention to the topographical details wc fmo in numerous 
<'u*count.s of inilitaiy operations. Of these it will snflice to cpiote hei'O 
the descriptions of the Several sieges of SVinagar, under Sussala the 
battle on the Gop^dri hill in the same reign the blockade of Lohant^ 
with the disastrous retreat through tho mountains that followed,^ and, 
last hut not least, the siege of the S'imhsild castle. The topographical 
jiooiiraey of the latter account as proved in Note b, viii. 2492, almost 
presujiposes on Kalhana’s part a personal exam iimt ion of the site. It ia 
all the more noteworthy, because the scene of the events there recorded 
was a region outside Kasmir proper, di.^tant and difllonlt of access. 

There are also smaller points that help to raise our estimate of 
Kalhana’s reliability in topographical matters. Of such I may men- 
tion for example the close agreement w^e can trace every whoi’o between 
Kalhana’s statomoiits regarding distances, whether given in road or 
time- measure, and the actual facts. The number of marches reckoned 
by liiru is thus always easily verified by a reference to the stages ob- 
served on tho corresponding modern route.s.® Not less gratifying is it 
to find how careful KaHiaiia is to distinguish between homonymous 
localities.'^ In addition wc must give credit to our author for tlie just 
oKservation of many characteristic feature.s in the climate, ethnography, 
and economical coiidition of K.iMuir and the ueighbouriug ]-ogi«ms.'^ All 
those notices help to invest with additional interest flic data {uriiir>]i'‘ii 
lor tlie old topography of tho country. 

1 Otnpnro V. 8 

2 Compare Note f, v. 97 -100, on the Vitfi.st'{^in<ihu>fnfh)., n.n, ami l>.'low, §§ 00-72. 

5 Sec viii. 729 sqq ; lOiUj 

* Compare viii. I0it9-Ul5. 

6 Soo viii. 1842-80 niul Nolo K, iv. 177, § 10, 

^ Comrarc for (li.slanco imMJaiiremonts note i. 201; v. ir>;> ; vii *193; fc'i* tt 
reckoiiirg of maiclios on the Vita.sra Valh y route, V. 22o ; on ilie To.:4in:ii«irtM p:iss, 
vii. l U); on tho ronto to the Pir Panisnl Pass, vii. 558; on Gie way to MarCiuda, 
vii. 71.5, etc. 

7 Cionparc notiH i. li:t j i. 121; v. 123 on the several and the 

way in which Kalfinna specilic.s llietn, 

^ Cornp.ue helow. 77 70. 
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If flic lit ages (liua arcordid to us aiv* (hily wcij^lu d tlicro 

seems every reason to coiigratiilato ourselves on the fact that the 
earliest and fullest i-ecord of Kasniir history that has eonio down to ug 
was written by a soliolar of Kalhami's typo. Whatever tito short- 
e(unin,£^s of his work from a historical point of view may he, we may 
well rlaim fur him the merit tliat he has provided us with a sound and 
amjdi! basis foi* the study <>1 the historical geography of his country. 

22. Anothm* |)oiat st ill remains to be cousidorod here in coiinoction 
with Kalhana’.s Chronicle, viz.^ to what extent 
can we accept the Sanski'lt forms found in his 
text as the gemuino local names of tin' period. 
This (piostion dc'serves attention, because the po|)ular language actirilly 
S[>oken in Kasmir in Kal liana’s time ami for many centuries earlim-, 
was not Sanskrit but undoubtedly an Apabliramsa dialect derived from 
it, which has giadually developed into the modern Kasmiri, 

Notwithstanding this tarimmstauco I think that Kalinina’s lorul 
names can on the whole safely be taken as the genuine <lesigna.( imiN oi 
the ioc;ilities, tliohO originally given to them. My grounds for thi ; 
belief Jivo th(3 following 

We have ample ovidomre to show tliat Sanskrit was the oillcial and 
solo literary language of the country, not only in Kalh^na’s own time 
but also in those earlier jieriods from wliicli t] e records used by 
him may have dated. ’Hi is ollicial uso of Sanskril. wo know to liava; 
contiiiiicd ill Kasmlr even inUj Miiliainmadan ti(u<'s. It. assnii’s iis at 
once that tlie vast majority of village and town nann^s must from the 
beginning have been given in Sanskrit. A detailed (*xamina,tion of 
Kalinina’s local names will easily denmnstratc, on the one Iiand that 
these names arc of genainoly Sanskrit formation, and on the otliei', 
that their mod(*rn Kasniiri repre.scniati vc.s aie {ieri vt d from tliem hy a 
ri'gul.ir pr')(;ess of phonetic con vei-sio-e Wc h.iok in vain among this 
class of old h'cal names for any wliich would .^iiow a foreign, i.e.^ non- 
Aryan origin and might b<3 saspeci.ed m hra'ing only subserpiently been 
into a »Sau,dviilio garb. 

As Sanskrit was used as the language of all onicla,] records f<>r 


loiinv camturies jrrcviou.s to Kalliana’s time, the Sanskrit, names (u igin- 
allv i: 'cii ie<[ for flic great mass of inhahii(*d places eould he vi'd, 

in oiiie dooinnents anyliow, without any dilliculty or break of tradi 
tioi? And frotn such documents most of Ivalhana’s notices of places 
were uiitionhi Milly derived, directly or indirectly. 

Only it. r;»:o (*ases can we snpjiose that the original form of a local 
name of this kind had been lost .sight of, and that acccvdiugly the Chro- 
nicler, or his aulliority, had to fall back on tlie expedient of sanskriti- 
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zing in its stead the Apabhramsa or Kazmin form, as well as he conld. 
There are in fact a few instances in which we have indications of such 
a metamorphosis. Thus we iind the same local name spelt either 
Bhalernka or Baleraka in the Chronicle, and a village which Kalhana 
calls Qharamfdaka, referred tc by Abhinanda, the author of the Kadam- 
barlkathasara (first half of 9th century), as Qauramulaka,^ It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that we have here varying attempts to repiodace 
in a Sanskritic garb original Apabhramsa oames. But these cases are 
very rare indeed, and even in them other explanations of the different 
spellings are possible. 

These observations apply with nearly the same force also to other 
local names recorded in the Chronicle, such as those of mountains, 
streams, passes, etc. The great majority of these names must have 
very early found their place in official documents or, as we shall see 
below, in the Sanskrit legendaries or Mahatmyas of the numerous 
Tirthas. If any of them are in reality adaptations of Prakrit or Apa- 
bhram^a fornas, their quasi-official use is yet likely to have originated 
i long time before the date of Kalhana, 

Even to the piesent day the local nomenclature of Ka4mir, whether 
in the Valley or in the mountains, shows throughout an unmistakeabh 
Sanskritic character. This is most clearly illustrated by the constan 
recurrence of such terras as -pur or p6r ( < pura), -mar (< matha) 
-9hdm (< a^rania), -fcof/i- (< ko{U), -gSvi or gom{<c grama), -Awnrf® 
(< kundala), -var (< vata), in village names; of ^sar (< saras), 
•namhal ( < nadvala), ndflr ( < naga) in names of lakes, marshes, etc. ; 
of -van ( < vana), -war, ( < nada), -marg ( < mathika), -gul ( < galika), 
brdf (< bhattarika), -vafh ( < patha) in designations of alpine localities, 
peaks, passes, etc. : ~kul (< kulya), -khan (< khani) in names of streams 
and canals. 

The Sanskrit etymology of the specific names preceding these terms, 
is even in their modern phonetic form very often equally transparent. 
At an earlier stage of the language the Apabhramsa names must have 
approached the corresponding Sanskrit forms much more closely. 
The reproduction of the popular names in a Sanskrit form could have 
then but rarely been attended with much difficulty or doubt. We may 
hence safely assume that the Sanskrit forms recorded by Kalhana 
represeut in most cases correctly the original local names, and in the 
remainder cannot differ much from them. 

23. The later Sanskrit Chronicles which were composed with the 


Later Sanskrit 
ChroniolM. 


distinct object of continuing Kalhana’s work, 
furnish valuable supplements to the topogra- 
phical information contained in the latter. 


. Comuare notes viii. 1661, and vii. 1239; viii. 2110 
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These Chronicles are the Rajaiarahgini of Jonaraja w)»o contiiined the 
narrative down to the reign of Sultan Zainu.l-‘abidin and died over hi.s 
work, i.D. 1459 the Jaina-RUjatarangirii composed by Jonaraja’s 
pupil S'rivara which deals in four Books with the period a.d. 1469-8G ;* 
and finally, the Fourth Chronicle which was begun under the name 
lidjilvalipatilkd by Prajyabhatta and completed by his pupil Suka some 
years after the annexation of Kaimir by Akbar, a.d. 1586.* 

It will be seen from the above dates that the narrative of the last 
two works falls entirely beyond the period of Hindu rale to which our 
enquiry is limited, and which may be considered to close finally with 
the usurpation of Shah Mir, a.d. 1339. The same holds good of the 
greater portion of Jonaraja’s Chronicle, The reigns of the late Hindu 
rulers, from Jayasiihha to Queen Ko^a, are there disposed of with a 
brevity corresponding more to their own insignificance than to the 
intrinsic historical interest of the epoch.* Notwithstanding this dif- 
ference in date the materials supplied by these later Chronicles have 
often proved of great use in clearing up points of the old topography 
of Kai^mir. For the mass of localities mentioned in them goes back 
to the Hindu period, and the names by which they are referred to, are 
also still mostly the old ones. 

Yet on the whole the inferiority of these later Uhronicles when 
compared with Kalha^a’s work, is as marked in the matter of topo- 
graphical information as it is in other respects. In the first place it 
must be noted that the whole text of these three distinct works does 
not amount to more than about one-half of Kalhaua’s work. For re- 
ferences to sacred sites and buildings and other places of religious 
interest the account of Muhammadan reigns offers naturally but little 
ipportunity. The incidental notices of other localities are also in 
proportion less numerous and instructive. For these later authors 
allow considerably more room to episodic descriptions and do by no 
means show that care for accuracy in topogi aphical statements which 
we have noticed in Kalhana. 

I- is curious to note how the gradual decline of Hindu learning in 
Kasmir during the period of troubles and oppression which lasted with 
short interruptions for two and a half centuries previous to Akbar’s 
conquest, is marked also in the character and contents of those later 

I See S'rlv. i. 6. 

• See Fourth Citron. 6. 

» Compare Fourth Chron. 6 sqq. Prijyabhatta’s composition ended with the year 
a.d. 1513-14 and the reign of Fatah ghah (verses 14*64). 

♦ The narrative of the period 1149-1339 A.D. fills only 305 verses in Jonarsja'a 
Chronicle (347 according to the Bombay edition) 

J. 1. 6 
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Ciuoiiicle.s. JoNAKAJA Wiis a .scliolar of considenibit) hiH. 

appaiiMilly vvitliout any oriirinalify. fit; sliows liiiiisolf ytt wt‘II- 
acquaintcd willi the old loral iioiiionclatiiro of tiic Valley, thoiij^di outside 
it Jjo too coniiiiits himself to forma like Vuru^nvini (for Peshawar, redo 
Punisapnra), etc. 

S^fiivAKA is a slavish iniiiator of Knllmnn, tint al»'>ve itjprodiiein'^ 
whole verses of his prc(hK’ossor. His text looks often more like a rr///e 
from tlie HttjMtavahginl than an ori»^iiial composition. Notwitli.standint' 
the thuroup^h study of Kalhaiia’.s work wliieh this kind t>f c\[iloilal ion 
]))Osnppo.scs, wc find S'rivara more than once l)t‘trayinp' ipfreiiaina; of the 
old names for well-known Kasinir localit ie.s. I’hus W(i have the naim; of 
the iUo/m&'onV stream transformed into d/or/, an evident adaplatlon of 
the modern Mar-/ l^ldd/ntfuithoy the modern Sidau, re[)r» sented a.s 
ISiddftfulcm]^ the 'J’iriha of Maitiinda regularly refer] t d to hy its modtu ii 
name HUavaua (Havan), etc.^ 

The work of PiiAJVAUiiATrA ana S^uka is inferior in composition 
even to S'rivara’e Clironiolo, and by the increased number of modern 
local names proves its authors* scant familiarity with the old topography 
of Kashmir. Tlius the ancient Krtijah'amn^ th(; seem; of Kalinina’s 
Buddhist legend, i. lol figures repeatedly in their narrative as 
Ktc^h\ima^ t.e., by its modern name Kits^Hiorn.* Even the w'ell-known 
J^fljapnri is metamorphosed into /id/zermt (!), a fjuccr reproduction of 
the modern Uojaurl} The old castle of Lohara reappears as Lnhara^ an 
evident approach to the jmesent Liili^rin / the ancient site of Cakra- 
dJuira is turned into Cakrddhnnfy etc.'^ 

It is evident that when Sanskrit ecascu to ho the language usvsi for 
offieial purposes, the knowledge of the ancient names of localities and 
of the traditions connected with the latter must have become gradually 
more and more restricted. In view of this decrease traditional 
knowledge wo have to exercise some caution when utilizing the evidence 
of the later liistorical texts for the elucidation of the old topograpliical 
data. At tlie same time it Is easy to realize that their help is often of 
considerable value when cunneeting links have to he tniced between 
those earlier data and the facts of modern topoLriapliy. 

I ^00 S'rlv. i. ‘MO ; iii. 278 ; couip. note on Ra)at, iii. 330 
9 S'rlv. iii. 354; \v. 2u3, 061. 

3 i. 376 ; iii. 372. 

♦ See Fourth Chron. 234, 2^10, 384; compare altio note on Uajat, i. 147. 

Fonrth Chrou. 642, 

« rb., 134, 143, 

1 330. ^ 
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24 l<« iii conv^'iratnf lo lifM*o hrirtlv <0 Persian Tu,i*ilfh<; 

<>!' Ktiimlr <o some nmy he looked 

Persian TarilUis. ... ,, , ^ rr ,, . 

— upon ns ronUimiti^ the works ot Kalhniui and 

his Piiudit successors. Uufortimritely tlicy runiisli no material assistance 

for l-he study of the old topography of the country 

All tlo'se works .t(ivo in thoir initial portion an atjronnt of the 

Hindu dynastio.s which pretends ((» be tratislat'sl from the Haja 

taraiii^inl. Yet the ab.stract .so given is in ci>ch cmso ve»y brief and 

chiefly devoted to a reproduction of tlie legendary and anecdotal parts 

of Kalliana’.s narrative. We thus look in vain in tht\se abstivnds for 

tlie modern equivalents of those IocrI naTics, the identifii-itiori of which 

is attended with any difUc*iilty. 

In illu.stratiou of this it may be mentr>nril tbat even the 'I’ariky 
of HnuLir Malik Cadura (Tsad“r),* whieli is tlie earliest woi k of tliis 
class accessible to me and the fullest in its aceonnt of the Hindu period, 
conipresse.s the narrative of JayasinMni’i ri^ign, lilling about two Ibonsand 
verses in the Hajatarahgini, into two quarto pages. Of the loeMliti »‘;4 
incutioned iu tbe original account of this reign not a single one is 
indicated by the Muhammadan Cbroniclcr. 

The later works which all belong (o Mio IStli or the present 
century, are still more reticent on the Hindu period and seem to have 
largely copied Haidar M tlik’s abstract. Taking into account the endless 
corruptions to which local names written iu Persian chai’actei's ar'o 
exposed, it will bo readily understood wdiy referernie to these texts 
on points of topogra[>hioal interest yields only iu the rarest cases some 
tangible result. 

25. It i.s a fortunate circinnstancc Unit .several of tbe older Kasmir 
poets wlio.se works have been pr(?served for us, 
Kadmli poets. have had the good scn.se to let us know some- 

thing about their own persoms and Iiome.s. The topographical details 
which can bo gleaned from these authors, though corn|>a!'atively few iu 
number, are yet of distinct value. They enable us to cli:’i k by indepeud- 
iit evidence FCalhana’s h^cal nomenclature, and in some in .tanccs 
.o'qiiaint us with localities of which we find no notice in the Chronicles. 

The first and most helpful of these Kasmlriau authors is the ^vell- 
kii<»\vn polyldstor Ksrmkxdua, Xlis works, composed iu the second and 
thir 1 qnnrter of the llth century, form important landmarks iu various 
fitdds of Indian literature. Ksemendra seems to have tolt a genuine 


J A.H. 1027, i«>., A.D. 1017, m ^ 1\0 twelfth year of Jabnngir’a reign. 

tUid o' Malik takes his epithet ahluni, iccte Tiad**/-, from the liij^sinir village of that 
lunn * Hihmted in the N'lgum Pargana, some 10 utiles south of Srinagar, close to tlie 
villapy of ytih^tor 
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kiteresi, rare enough among Indian scholars, for the i*eaUties of his 
country and the life around him. He does not content himself with 
informing us of liis family, the date of his works and the places where 
he wrote them,^ 

lu the Sainayamatrk^f one of his most original poems, which is 
intended to describe the snares of courtezans, be gives among other 
stories an amusing account of the wanderings of his chief heroine, 
Eankali, through the length and breadth of Kaimir.* The numerous 
places which form the scene of her exploits, can all easily enough bo 
traced ou the map. More than once curious touches of true local colour 
impart additional interest to these references. To Ksemendra’s poem 
we owe, e.g,j the earliest mention of the Pir Paiitsal Pass {Fancala- 
dMrii) and its hospice {mat ha), ^ There too we get a glimpse of the 
ancient salt trade which still follows that route with preference. Else* 
where we see the heroine smuggling herself as a Buddhist nun into the 
ancient Vihara of Krtydiramat etc.'^ 

A different sketch of topographical interest wo owe to the poet 
Bilhana. He left his native land early in the reign of King Kalaia 
(1063-89 A.D.), and after long wanderings became famous as the court 
poet of the Calukya king Ti ibhnvanarnalla Parmadi in the Dekhan. 
In the last canto of his historical poem, the Vikramahkadevacariia, 
Bilhana gives us a glowing picture of the beauties of the Kasmlr 
capital. Notwithstanding its panegyrical character, tliis account is laud* 
ably exact in its local details.^ In another passage the. poet describes 
to us his rural home and its surroundings at the village of Khcnmmnsa, 
south-east of S^rinagar. His touching verses attest as much his year- 
ning for his distant home as the faithfulness of his local recollections.® 

Compare the colophons of txie various works first discovered and noticed by 
Prof. Buhl KB, Ueportf pp. 46 s^q. and Appendix. 

31 This humorous peregrination fills the ii. Samaya of the work ; see Kavyamdld 
edition, pp. 6-16. The abatidanoe of enrions local details makes a commentated 
translation of the little Kavya very desirable, notwithstanding the risky natnie 
of part of its contents. A personal knowledge of Kaimu* would certainly be 
required for the task. 

8 See Samayam, ii. 90 sqq. The matha on the pass corresponds to the present 
*Alidhdd Sarai, a short distance below the top of the pass on the Ka^mir side 
see below, § 44. 

4 Samuyam, ii. 61 tqq. 

6 Prof. Buhlbr to whom we owe tne discovery of Bilhana’s chief work, hns 
given in hia Introduction nu admirable analysis of the contents of Sarga xviii. as 
illustrating the poet’s biography. For his description of contemporary S^rinagara, 
see pp. 7 sqq 

• See Fi/rrew. xviii. 70 f>qq. Prof. Biihler daring his Ka^mir tour, 1876, had 
the satisfaction of visiting the poet’s native place, the present villaere of Khuv^moh, 
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The IiokaprakaAa. 


Similar in character though less ample in detail, is tlie description 
of KaSmlr and its capital Pravarapura which Maiikha, Kalhaiia^s 
contemporary, inserts in the iii. Canto of his Kavya Srikan(hacarita.^ 
Here we have the Advantages of a commentary written by Jonaraja, the 
Chronicler, which duly notices and explains the points of local intei*est. 

26. To completo our review of those Ka^mirian texts of topo- 
gi'aphical interest which may be distinguished 
as secular, we must refer briefly to the curious 
glossary and manual which goes by the name of Ksemendra's Lokapra- 
kiUsa, Professor A. Weber bas recently published valuable extracts 
from this text.* I myself have had occasion to refer to it frequently 
in the notes on the Rajatarahgini.* Tlie work represents a strange 
mixture of the usual Ko4a and a practical handbook dealing with various 
topics of administration and private life in Ka^mir. 

A great deal of the information contained in it is decidedly old, and 
probably from the hand of our well-known K^omendra. But there are 
unmistakeable proofs, both in the form and contents of the book, showing 
that it has undergone considerable alterations and additions down even 
to the 17th century. This is exactly what we must expect in a work 
which had remained in the practical use of the Kasmirian ‘ Karkuns’ 
long after the time when Sanskrit had ceased to be the official language 
of the courttry. 

The Lokapraka^a supplies us with the earliest list of Knimir 
Parganas. It gives besides the names of numerous localities inserted 
in the forms for bonds, ‘ Hundis,’ contracts, official reports, and the like 
which form the bulk of Prakasas ii. and iv. The Pargana list as well 
as these forms exhibit local names of undoubtedly ancient date side by 
side with comparatively modern ones. Some of the latter belong to 
places which were only founded during the Muhammadan rule.^ 


He could thus verify on the spot every point of the description which Bilhana gives 
of that coquettish embollishment of the bosom of Mount Himalaya;*’ see Report, 
pp. 4 ftqq. 

i See S'rJkanthnc. iii, JO-24, 68 sqq, 

* See Zu Kfemendras Lokaprakana, in Indische StuUien, xviii. pp. 2.S9-412, 

8 See particularly Note H (iv. 495), on the Ka.Kmir monetary system, § 10. 

♦ Compare, e.g., in Prukasa ii. Joinanagnra, founded by Zaina-U*ibidin (see 
Jonar. 1153); Aldbhadenapara {S'rtv, iv. 3 IB), etc. 
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yrnmv VT. — 'J’hk Nu..amaia and Mahaimvas*. 


27 Wc luivc ulmuly abovo drawn atioiiiion to tlio fact that 
Kasmlr lia.s .since cacly t.Irnc.s l)e<!H pre-<f»>v 
iiently a country holynitcs ami places of 
pil^rinia^o of all kinds. These ohject.H of 
ancient local wovshij) have always played an iniportaiit part in the 
historical topojrrupliy of the V^alloy and the adjacent mountain regions. 
Jt i.s hence no small adv'antago that there are abiimlaiit m.‘it(0*ials at 
oiii’ dispo.sal for tlie sj>ocial .study of thi.s Tiypotjmphla sacra of Kasmi)*. 

The oldest exta jit text which deals in detail with Ka^tnlcian Tlrthas, 
i.s the Nrlamalapnrami. Tfiis work which Kalhana used as one of his 
.soinces,' dainns to give the sacred legends reganting the origin of the 
country and the special ordiriance.s which Nila, tlie loj*d of Kasmir 
Nagas, Inid revoahal foj* tin* worslnp and iite.s to he observed in it.* 

It i.s unnecessary to ndVo* berc to the legends whi<;h are related at the 
comnnsneement of work, and to ‘ the rites proclaiimd by Nila’ wiiich 
together with the former occupy about two-thirds of the extant iext.^ 
These parts have been fully disen.ssed by Prof, Biihlcr in liis lucid 
analy.sis of the Nilamata.* The remaining portions, Iiowever, de.serve 
here special notice us forming,— to u.se Ihof. Buhler’s words — “a real 
mine of information, regarding tlie sacred places of Kasmir and their 
legends.^’ 

Ill the tirst place wo tind there a list of tlie principal Niigas or 
sacred spritig.s of Kai^mir (vv. 900-075). This is followed by the in- 
teresting legend regarding the Mahapadina lake, the piH3.seMt Voliii’, 
which is supposed to occupy the place of the submerged city of Candm- 
jiura (vv 970-1008).^ The Purani- then proceeds to an enunieralion 
of miscellaneous Tirthas chiefly connected with Shiva’s worship (vv. 
1009-48). To thi.s is attached a very detailed account, desigmibsl a.s 
BJtub svaraniahatmya^ of the legends connected with tlic sacred lakes 
and sites on Mount Havamukiita (vv. 1049-1148).'* Of a similar 
Mahatniya relating to the Kap.itesvara Tirtha, the present Kosher,? 
oidy a fragment is found in our extant text (vv. 1149-68). The list of 


I Sre Rdjdt. i H. 

8 Compare i. 178-lSt, 

8 KUfimata^ vv. 1-3C^, contain the leircnds, v. 307-8^9 t.l»e rites aliov(' referretl to 

♦ See /irporf, pj) 38 

f> Compare Uc^;fW, § 71, uiul Remi t, p. lo. 

• Compare tielow, § r>7, and Rdjat. notes i, 36, I07, 113. 

1 Sew below, § il2, and Rujut. i. «i;2 note. 
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Visuu Tirihab wliicli buccccds it (vv. is compaiaf ivriy 

siiort, IIS indeed the position of this is a secoiulaiy one in the 
popular worship of Kasnur. 

After a miscclhuieous list of saered r^ mn^amas or rivcr-conhiicnees^ 
Nagas and lakes (vv. 1240-78) we are trealed to a sotnmvdiat inoie 
detailed synopsis of the cliief Tiithas of Kasnnr (vv. 1271-1^71). 
This is of special interest, because an atlempt is made lua e to de-serilu^ 
the Tirthas in something like topographical order, aihi to group with 
them such localities as are vi.sited on the same pilgrimage. It is thus 
po.ssible to determine, with more certainty than in the case of other 
Thrtha lists, the particular lioly sites intended by the author. 

This synopsis starts in the east with the fountain of the Nilanaga 
(Vernag), and follows with more or less aeiairaey the course of the 
Vitasta and its afllucnts down to the gorge of Varrihanuda. A short 
yUasUUualintmya, describing the origin and miraoiilons powers of this 
the holiest of Kasniir rivers (vv. Jd71‘-1404), closes the text of 
Kilamata, such as it is found in our Manuscripts. 

This text is unfortunately in a very bad condition own'ng fo numer- 
ous lacuna) and textual corruptions of all kinds. Prof, Ihdiler- liehl 
that the Nilainata in it.s present form could not be older than Die 6th 
or 7th century of our era.^ It appears to me by no means improbable 
that the text has undergone changes and possibly additions at later 
periods. On the ^vhole, liowevor, the local names found in it bear an 
ancient look and agree closely with the forms u.sed hy Kal liana. The 
dilTcrcnce in this respect between the Nihimata and tlie Alahatmyas, in 
their extant recessions, is vci-y marked and hclp.s to prove the i;oinpara- 
tively late date of most of the latter. On the other liand it deserves 
to bo noted tliat without the more systematic and detailed acconnt.s of 
the various Tirthas as found in the Mahatmyas, the idontilieaiion of 
many of the sacred places referred to in the Nihimata would probably 
have been impossible. 

The fact of all extant copies of the work slnnving praclicaiiy 
the same deleetive text, seem.s to indicate that tlic eluinges and 
additions to which I alluded above, cannot be gnite recent. If such 
a revision had been made at a time comparatively near to (he date of 
our olde.st MS. we could, after the analogy of othei' instaiiei's, expect 
an outwardly far more correct, i.c, ‘cooked,’ text. The ojieratiori here 
suggested was aetiially performed some tliirty years ago by the late 
Pandit vSabibram, Receiving the orders of Maharaja Hanhir Singh t 

t l’oiin»are j|>. 40. Tlie oUient and hot MS. of Nilamaia wlmdi 

TTMs Jitile to sirmo and colliite, io dated in tho Laukika yrar 81. 4'liis d,jtp judging 
from rlo* n|‘i'oaiHiH’e Hie .MS f*oiTeii]»n»nln h)>,u, 170'» fk 
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prepare tlic text of the Nilamata for edition, he ‘revised* the work wit!) 
scant respect for its sacred character by filling up the lacuna}, expanding 
obscure passages, removing ungrammatical forms, etc.* Fortunately 
Prof. Biililer reached Kasmir eai-ly enough to learn the origin of this 
‘ cooked ’ text, and to give due warning os to its true character 

The Nilamata seems thus to have escaped iu recent times that 
process of continual adaptation which, as we shall see, must be assumed 
to have greatly affected all extant Mahatmyas. The reason probably 
is that it could never have been used, like the latter, as a practical 
pilgrims* manual and itinerary by the Purohitas of tlie various Tirthas. 
28 * Among the texts dealing specially with the sacred sites of 

Kasmir the Haracaritacintamani can be placed, 
The Haracarita- i. . • j , 

cintamai^i. perhaps, nearest in date to the Nilamata- 

purana. It is not like the latter and the 
Mahatmyas, an anonymous composition, claiming recognition in tlie 
wide folds of canonical Purana literature. It owns as its author the poet 
JuyaJratha, of the Kasmliiau family of tlie Rajauakas, and a brother of 
Jayaratha. The pedigree of the family as given in .Tayaratlia’s 
Tantrdlokaviveka, a S^aiva treatise, shows that Jayadratha must have lived 
about the end of the 12th or beginning of the 18th century,* 

His work which is written in a simple Kavya stylo, relates in 
thirty-two Cantos as many legends concerning S^iva and his various 
Avataras.^ Eight of these legends are localized at well-known Kas- 
mirian Tirthas. They give the author ample opportunity of mentioning 
other sacred sites of Kasmir directly or indirectly connected with the 
former.* 

Jayadratha*8 detailed exposition helps to fix clearly the form which 
the legends regarding some of the most popular of Kasmirian Tirthas 
had assumed in the time immediately following Kalhana. The local 
names as recorded by Jayadratha, agree closely with those of the 
Rajatarangini.* They prove clearly that the forms employed by Kalhana 
must have been those generally current in the San.skrit usage of the 
period. For the interpretation of Nilamata’s brief notices the Hara- 


* See Report, pp. 33, 38. 

* Compare Buhler, Report, pp. 61, 81, cliii. 

* The Haracaritacintdmar^i has recently been printed as No. 61 of the Kdvyamdln 
Series, Bombay, (1897), chiefly from the text as contained in mj MS, No. 2()6, 

* The cantos containing these legends are i. Jvalolihgavatara, iv. Nandiriidra. 
vatura, vii. Cakrapradaua j x.-xiv. VijayeSvara-, PmiraleSvara-, Vitasta., Svayaihbba- 
natha*, Kapa^eSvara .Avatfiras. 

* An index of th* Kasmir local names in the HaraoHritacintanaani, with explan- 
atory notes, has been prepared under my supervision by P. Govind Kaul end printed 
as ao Appendix to the Kivyumala edition. 
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caritaciniamani is of great value. Its plain and authentic narrative 
enables us often to trace the numerous modifications which the various 
local legends as well as the names of the localities connected with 
them have undergone in the extant Mahatmyas. 

29. Reference has already been made above to the numerous texts 
known as Mahatmyas which we possess of 

The Mahatmyaa. 

more important Tirtlias of Kasmii\ 
They claim with few exceptions to be extracted from Piiranas or 
Puranio collections (Samhitas)A Ordinarily they set forth in detail 
the legends relating to the particular pilgrimage place, the spiritual 
and other benefits to be derived from its visit, and the special rites 
to begone through by the pilgrims at the various stages of the itinerary. 
The abstract given of the S'ara<lamahatmya in Note 7it on Rajat. i. 37, 
may serve to indicate the manner in which these subjects are usually 
treated in tJie average texts of this class. 

Prof. Biihler was the first to recognize the value of the Mahatmyas 
for a systematic study of the old topography of Kai^mlr. Among the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts which he acqnir’ed during liis tour in Ka4rair, 
there are sixteen distinct texts of this kind.* My own search in tliis 
direction, facilitated by successive visils to the various Tirthas them- 
selves, has enabled me to collect altogether fifty-one separate Mahat-niya 
texts, Tlio list of my collection which has been given in a supple- 
mentary Note,^ may be considered fairly to exhaust the present range 
of this literature. 

In extent the Mrihfitmyas vary greatly. By the side of texts like the 
Vila,^t(hndhfit7n!/a with its lifteen hundred S'lekas, we have legendaries 
of more modest dijticnsions amounting only to a few dozens of verses. 
R(|ually marked cUD’ercnccs in the matter of age become apparent on 
closer exaniiriation. 

Unmistakeable indications prove that many of the Mahatmyas now 
in actual use are of late composition or redaction. Among the texts so 
characterized, the Maliatmyas of some of the most popular pilgrimage 
places, like the Hanirnukuta lakes, the cave of Amaranatha, T4esvara 
(K^bar), are particularly conspicuous. Tlic indications hm'o referred to 
are fLirnished chiefly by the local names which in tlieir very form often 
betray a modern origin. This may conveniently be illustrated by a 

1 Most of the KasmTr Mahntniyas allege to be portions of tho BhrngUasamhiU. 
Others claim special authority by representing themselves as parts of the Adi, 
Brahma, Brahmavaivarta, Vardlia and Bhavi^yat Pnrinns. 

^ See Reporty pp. iv. sqq. Nos, 48, 51, 52, 55, 62, 75, 82, 84, 99, 100 there quoted 
as separate texts are only chapters of tho Amaran^thamdhdtinya, ' ^ 

S See Snpplt>mentai*y Note AA 
J. 1. 7 
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brief analysis of the most instructive of such names found iii the 
V Hast am ft hStmya . 

This text claims to furnish an account of all the Tirthas alon^ the 
course of the holy river and is designated as a portion of the Bhr'hglSa- 
samhitfl. Notwithstanding this pretended antiquity we find the famous 
Nilanaga introrlucod to us by tho name of Viranfiga (i. 58; ii. 33). 
This form is wholly unknown to the Nilamata, Rajatarangini or any 
old text. It is nothing but a clumsy rendering of the modern name of 
the village VBrnUg near which this fine spring is situated. ^ The 
ancient site of Jayavana^ mentioned by Bilhana and Kalhana, the pre- 
sent Ze an^ is metamorphosed into Yavant (vi. 4).* The village of 
PandrSthan which derives its name from PurfSnadhtsthana,^ ‘the old 
capital,* and bears tho latter designation even in S' rivara’s Chronicle, 
figures as PQdadfstiha (!), xii. 24. That Mfiksikasvamin (May ♦sum)* 
and the Mah&sarit (Mar) ^ appear as Mdydstmd and Mdrt, can after this 
specimen of fancy nomenclature scarcely surprise us. 

But we must all the same feel somewhat startled when we find that 
this text which claims to be revealed by S^iva, refers repeatedly to the 
modern village of Shdd^pur, at the confluence of the Vitasta and Sind, 
by the name of Sflraddpura, Shdd^pur^ an abbreviation for Shahdhuddin- 
fur^ was, as Jonaraja’s Chronicle shows, founded only in the 14th 
century by Sultan Shahabu-d-din.* Quite on a level with the knowledge 
of old topography here displayed are many other references to loca- 
lities, the mention of the modem garden Shdlimdv, a creation of 
the Mughals (S'alamara), xxi. 39 ; of the ancient Hu^kapura as Usah- 
karaiid'^ (for U^kur !), xxix. 103, etc. 

In several cases these fancy renderings of modern local names 
are explained by whimsical etymologies which again in due turn give 
rise to new-fangled legends quite in the style of the old niddnakathds. 

Similar proofs of modern origin can be traced in several other 
popular Mahatmyas, though perhaps not with equal frequency. Thus 
we find in the Haraviuku(agangdmfthfitmya the name of the saci'ed 
noiintain itself transformed from Haramukufa into Haramtikha (the 

1 Tho name Virndg is probably derived from the name of the Fargana Ver, men- 
tioned by Abu-l-Fa?l, ii. p. 370. 

* See below, § 105. 

5 Bee Rdjnt. iii. 09 note and below, § 89 ; also ffriv. iv. 290. 

♦ See Bdjat. iv. 88 note and below, § 99. 

6 Compare Rdjat, iii, 839-349 note and below, § 65. 

® See Jonar. 409. A popular etymology accepted in good faith by more than 
one European writer, sees in ghidtpur the * village of the marriage,* soil, between 
the Vitasta and Sind Rivers ! 

t Compare Rdjat^ i. 168 note niid below, § 124. 
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present Haramukh),^ the ancient site of Bhutehara (Bnth’ser) so well- 
known to the Rajatarahgini and all old texts, turned into Bodhesvara, 
etc. In the Aniaranathamahdhnya of wliich there is a comparatively 
old copy ill the Poona collection, we arc also treated to Padrsfi as the 
Sanskrit name of Paudrethau, to SusramanSga (for Ks. Susramndy) 
as the name of the lake where the N%a Susravcis of tJie old legend 
took up his abode,* and the like. Examples of local names similarly 
perverted in other Mahafcmyas will have to be mentioned passivi in 
our account below. 

It is important to note that by the side of texts like those just 
mentioned, there are others wldch on the whole show close conformity 
with our genuine old sources both in matter of legend and local names.^ 
And even in the Maliatmyas which in their present form we have 
every reason to consider as recent compositions, tliero is often abundant 
evidence of tlie uso of earlier materials and traditions.^ It will bo 
easier to underatand the singular discrepancies in the value and charac- 
ter of these texts on examining the peculiar conditions under which 
they have originated. 

30. The Mahatmyas arc in the first place hand-books for the 
Purohitas of the particular Tirtbas wlio have 
privilege of taking charge of the pilgrims. 
They servo the priests ns clnof auiliorities for 
the claims they put forth on behalf of the holiness of their Tirtlia, 
and for the rewards tluiy promise for its visit. Tlioy are also intended 
to support their directions as to the rites to bo observod by the pilgrim, 
and the route to be taken by him on the journey. It is usual for the 
Purohitas to recite the Mahatmya for the benefit of their clients in the 
course of the pilgrimage tour. At the same time its contents ar<i 
cxjioundod to thorn by a free verbal rendering in Kasrniri. 

I Soo below, § 57, Tho kh at the end of the modern iiamo is due to a phonetic 
h»w of K/isTuiri w'hich roqnires tho aapiration of every final tcuni.s; see J, A. 8. B,, 
lfS97, p 183. 

5* Compare Wljat. i. 267 note. The modern K§. form BuiramTiug is the reffnl;!! 
phonetic derivative of Sv^ravanaga by which name the lake ia designated in th : 
Nilamata, Ilaracaritacintiimani, etc. 

» Among snch the Muhatmya collection known as tho S'arvavatdra (No. 21? 
in my list of MSS.), the Mdrtdndamdhdtmya (No. 219), the Vijayeharnmdhdtmya 
(No. 220), may be particularly mentioned. None of these, however, are now known 
to the local ParohitfiB, more recent and inferior texts having taken their place. 

♦ Thnse.?., the Mahatmya of the present {Bcivara; see Itnjat. ii. 134) 

: hows plainly its very recent origin by calling the Tirtha Ihvihura (a garbled 
reproduction of Is^bror < Isesvara), and by similar blunders. Yet it knows coiicctlr 
fhc Bacrod spring of B'nl^.ulhdid already mentioned by K^omeud»a. 
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As but very few of the priests have enough knowledge of Saasknt 
to follow the text intelligently, these translations are raore or less 
] earned by heart. Often as ray raanuscripts show, interlinear Kasmiri 
glosses are resorted to in order to assist the reader\s memory. 

These local priests known now in Kasmir as thdn^pat^ (Skr. sthdna^ 
pati), are as a rule quite as ignorant and grasping as their confreres, 
the Pajaris, Bhojkis, etc., of India proper. They are held deservedly 
in very low estimation by the rest of the Brahman community. That 
their condition was more or less the same earlier times too, though 
their influence and numbers may have been greater, can be safely con- 
cluded f more than one ironical allusioii of Kalhana.^ These are 
the people to whose keeping the Mahatraya texts have always been 
entiusted. Their peculiar position and calling explain, I think, most 
of the curious changes which the latter have undergone. 

Tenacious as local worship is, there is the evidence of concrete 
cases to show that not only the route of pilgrimage, bub the very site of 
a Tirtha has sometimes been changed in comparatively recent times. 
In proof of this it will suflSce to refer to the detailed account I have 
given of the transfers that have taken place in the case of the ancient 
Tirthas of Bhedd and S'arada.* Minor modifications must naturally have 
been yet far more frequent. The visit of a principal Tirtha is regularly 
coupled with bathings, S'raddhas and other sacrificial functions at a 
series of other sacred spots. The choice of these subsidiary places of 
worsljip must from the beginning have depended on local considerations. 
As these changed in the course of time, variations in the pilgrimage 
route must have unavoidably followed. 

To bring the text of the Mahatmya into accord with these succes- 
sive changes was a task which devolved upon the local Purohitas. The 
texts we have discussed above bear, in fact, only too manifestly the traces 
of their handiwork. Sound knowledge of Sanskrit and literary culture 
are likely to have been always as foreign to this class of men as 
they are at present. When it became necessary for them to introduce 
the names of new localities into the text of the Mahatmya there was 
€)very risk of these names being shown not in their genuine old forms, 
but in hybrid adaptations of their modern Kasmiri equivalents. This 
risk naturally increased when Sanskrit ceased to be the official 
language of Kasmir, and the knowledge of the old local names was 
grntlually lost even among those maintaining scholarly traditions in the 

country. 


« Compa»3 Rdjat. ii. 132 note nnd v. 485 sqq,; vii. 13 sqq.; viii. 709, 900 ajg., 939, 
* Compare Note* A (Rajat, i. 35) and B (Rajat. i. 37). 
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31 . Another potent cause seems to have co-oporated in this vitiation 
of the local nomenclature of the Mahatmyas. 
Popular etymology j t etymology.’ We have already 

in local names of , j / li . i i- i i ^ i * 

Mahatmyas referred to the tendency displayed throughout 

these tracts of making the names of localities, 
rivers, springs, etc., the starting-point for legendary anecdotes. For men 
of such very scant knowledge of Sanskrit as the tJidh^pgt's invariably 
are, it was naturally far easier to explain such etymological stories when 
they were based on the modern local names. 

It is undoubtedly this reason which has, e.g., led the compiler of the 
present Haramukutagangamahatmya to substitude the name Karahka- 
7i(tdi for the old Kanakavdhini. By the latter name the stream corning 
from the Haramukuta lakes is designated in all our old texts, as ex- 
plained in my note on Rajat. i. 149-150. By turning Kank^^nai, the 
Tiiodern derivative of this old name, into Karankanadt, ‘ the skeleton- 
stream,' the compiler of the Mahatmya gets an occasion to treat his 
readers to a legend likely to appeal to their imagination. The river 
is supposed to have received this appellation, because Gaiuda ha<l 
dropped at its Samgama with the Sindhu the skeleton (karahka) of 
tiie R^i Dadhici which Indra before had used as his weapon, eted 
This story, it is true, is wholly unknown to the Nilamata or any other 
old text. Bub, on the other hand, it has got the great merit of being 
easily explained and proved to any Kasmiri pilgrim. He cannot fail 
to realize the manifest connection between Karanka and his familiar 
k^ranZt ‘skeleton.* 

An exactly similar case of ‘ popular etymology * has been noticed 
in the analysis of the S'arad a mahatmya as contained in iny Note li 
(i. 37). Ther e the name of the village Sun^- Drang is r*(!p rod need as 
Suvarndrdhdngaka and explained by a legend, how the Mnni S'aridilya 
had at that .s|)ot half his body {ardhdhgakn) turned into gold (suvarnn)^ 
etc. In reality the village name is derived from the old term Drahga^ 
‘ watch-stntion,’ by which the place is mentioned by Kalhana.* The 
distinguishing prelix meaning ‘ gold ’ in Ka^rniri, was given to it, 

because it lay on the route to the old. gold- washing settlements in the 
Kisangaiiga Valley.^ 


1 The story is span ont at great length in Putala iii. of the IlarainukuUigunijd' 
mahutiuya, MS. No. 221. 
i See viii. 2,")07, 2702. 

S For otlier examples of local names in Mahatmyas metamorphosed fot tlio 
above reason, compare my notes llijat. vi. 177 (Bhhnadv/pa in tlio Ma^iandajiinli., for 
Buiii^za); i. 267 (Sksandya in the Amaresvariimali., for tlm older Su^r(n%an4ii<t, re, do 
lSu»ravonrt<;a) ; Note C, i. 124 {JyefiheivAva^ the preseuL Jyetlicn*, turned into a aite 
of Jye^ithaj, etc. 
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It would bo easy to-rriultiply examples showing the strange vicissi- 
tudes to which old topographical names are exposed at tlie hands of the 
local Purohita. But the explanations already given will suffice to prove 
that the topograpliical data found in Mabatmyas can only then be used 
safely wlien they are critically sifted and supported by our more reliable 
sources. 

A critical examination of these data is, however, much impeded 
by the diificulty we experience in fixing the exact age of particular 
Mahatmyas and their component portions.^ Even in the case of ap- 
parently old texts modern additions and changes may be suspected^ 
while again the most recent concoctions may preserve fragments of 
genuine tradition.* In view of these considerations I have not thought 
it safe to crowd my maps with hundreds of names of petty Tiithas 
as found in the Mahatmyas, but have marked only those pilgrimage 
sites the ancient names of which can be established with certainty. 

I The difficulty here indicated is increased by the fact that no really old 
manuscripts of Mahatmyas seem to be preserved in Ka^mir. MSS. written on 
birch-bark, i.c., earlier than the 17th century, are quite unknown at present. Of the 
numerous paper MSS. I have examined, none seem to mo older than two cen- 
turies at the utmost. It is probable that this absence of older copies is due to the 
rough usage to which Maliatmya MSS. are exposed when carried about ou the 
pilgrimage tours. 

^ I am glad that chance gave me an opportunity of gaining some personal ex* 
perience of the manner in which Mfihatmyas are occasionally produced . Some bon 
years ago the Purohitas or BachbatUs of the Gan*patyar quarter in S'rinagar reco- 
vered an ancient Lihga from a Mosqno and began to erect a small shrine for it near 
the river Ghut of Mal*’yar. Guided by a local tradition which, as far as I can judge, 
may bo genuine, they believed this to have been the site of the shrino-of S’iva 
Vardhamdne4a mentioned already in the Rajataroriginl (see note ii, 123). The Lihga 
was re-oonseorated accordingly by this name. 

In 1891, when examining old sites in this part of the city, T also visited the 
temple of VardharaaneSa then under construction. The interest I showed in the 
old Linga and in the tradition regarding it, coupled with an appropriate Dak$ina, 
soon secured mo the confidence of the head- Purohita of the little shrine. * Pandit * 
T.H., a man more intelligent than the average of his fraternity, was not slow to 
confess to me that the Mahatmya of the Tirtha in spt? was as yet under preparation. 
Some weeks later when in camp near S^rinagar, I received the visit of my Purohita 
from Vardhamanesa’a shrine. He brought me the draft of the new Mahatmya 
and asked my assistance in revising it. 

I found it to consist chiefly of extracts from the YitastAmahitmya. The passages 
dealing with Vardhamanesa and the neighboaring Tirthns within the city had been 
suitably amplified with laudatory verses in the nsnal Mahatmya style culled from 
other texts. fThe vested interests of other local shrines had received due rocogni- 
tion by being included iu the Yatrd of V’ardhamnnosa. I did what I could to iiulicatc 
the gcimino names of thcao localities. This quasi-antiquMrian co-o}>cratioii does 
n»>t seem to have detracted from the popularity of the new Mahatmya among the 
Bachbuflas of Gau'^patyar. 
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Abu-1- Fail’s account 
of Tlrthas. 


32. II IS a curious fact that among our authorities for the Topogra^ 
phia sacra of Ka^mlr we must allow a con- 
spicuous plaoe to a Muhammadan writer. It 
is AbO-l-Fajl, the minister of Akbar, who in 
the chapter of his Ain-i Akbari dealing with the ^Sarkftr of lfag}iniir * 
has left us a very accurate account of many of the holy pla ^es in the 
Valley,^ Abu-l-FazUs detailed description of Ka^mir is valuable in 
many respects to tlie historical student. But it is particularly in con- 
nection with our topographical search that we must feel grateful to the 
author for having like his great master caught some of the enthusiasm 
of the Valley ” (Rennell). 

Abu-l-Fazl tells us that “ the whole country is regarded as holy 
ground by the Hindu sages." He also refers in general terms to the 
numerous shrines dedicated to the various deities and to the popular 
worship of ‘ snakes,* i.e., the ITagas, “ of whom wonderful stories are 
told*** He then proceeds to describe in detail the most notable sites, 
giving among these particular prominence to what Dr. Bernier aptly 
called * les merveilles * of the country. 

This account of Abu-l-Fazl represents for us an authentic survey 
of all the KaAmlriatt Tirthas that were well-known and popular at the 
end of the 16th century. It serves as a most useful link between 
our older texts dealing with these pilgrimage places and the modeiui 
tradition. It helps us to check the data of the Mahatmyas in many 
particulars of. topographical interest. Ab!l-1-Fazl*8 notes have enabled 
me to trace in more than one instance the position of ancient Tirthas 
or particular features regarding them which have since his time been 
wholly forgotten.* It cannot be doubted that Abu-l-Fazrs list of 
sacred sites to which we have to refer so frequently in our subsequent 
notes, was supplied by competent Brahman informants just as his 
abstract of the Sanskrit Chronicles. 


I Yol. i. pp. 564-570 in Prof, Blochmann’n edition of the Ain-i Akhari ; rol. ii, 
pp. B54-366 in the Bibliotheca Indioa translation of the work (Col. H. S. Jarrett). 
Abti-l-FafVa accoant of Kaimir would well deserve a fuller commentary than the 
one which the translator, in the absence of special local studies, was able to give. 
The aoconnt of MIrza Beidar (in the Tirlfdl-i Bashidi) and Bernier’s notes coold 
oonveiuently be discussed on the same occasion. 

* Compare my notes on Bhedagiri (i. 35), the (faraddHHha (i. 871, the 
Tahfakandga (i. 220) ; also supplementary note to i. 107. 
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Section VIL— Local tkaditidn. 


Local tradition of 
the learned. 


It now remains for us only to luflicate briefly what help 
surviving tradition offers for tJie study of 
the ancient topography of Kasmir. The tradi- 
tion with which we are liere concerned, presents 
itself in two forms. One is the tradition of the * learned,’ regarding the 
ancient sites of the country in general, kept up more or less in connec- 
tion with written records. The other is that genuine local tradition 
which is strictly confined in its limits but is kept up equally among 
litciate and illiterate of particular places. 

Among those who represent in Ka^mlr learned 'tradition of the 
former type there must again be distijiguished the few Pandit families 
of S'rinagar in which the serious study of Sanskrit S'astras has been 
maintained, and the great host of ‘ Bachbattas.’ With the latter class 
we have already become partially acquainted in the course of our 
examination of the Mahatmyas. We have had occasion to note the 
conspicuous absence of genuine knowledge as regards the ancient 
topography of the country in those texts which form the character- 
istic products of this class’ literary activity. 

The Purohitas’ knowledge of Sanskrit is ordinarily of the scantiest 
kind, and their ‘ reading ’ confined to Mahatmyas and devotional texts 
learned by heart without proper comprehension. We can hence scarcely 
expect them to have preserved genuine traditions regarding those 
liistorically interesting localities which are mentioned only in the 
Chronicles. It is only in the matter of those sacred sites, pilgrimage 
routes and the like which form as it were, their own particular profes- 
sional domains, that their testimony can claim special attention. Yet 
even in this limited field the Purohitas’ traditions are, as we have seen, 
often of a veiy modern growth. Their statements, therefore, require 
under all cir(;umstance.s to be tested with critical caution. 

34. ‘Learned’ tradition as represented by the S^rlnagar Pandits 
of modern times, is best guaged by an ex- 
amination of what the late Pandit Sahibram 
(t 1872) has specially recorded on the sub- 


Sahibram’s Tirtha- 
saiiigraha. 


ject of ancient sites. 

P. Sahibram who was undoubtedly the foremost among Ka^mirian 
Sanskrit scholars of the last few generations, had been commissioned by 
the late Maharajg. Ranbir Singh to prepare a descriptive survey of all 
ancient Tirthal of Kasmir. For this purpose a staff of Pandits was 
placed at his disposal \Yhose business it was to collect the necessary 
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materials in the various parts of the country. The large work which 
was to be prepared on the basis of these materials, was never completed, 
and of the latter themselves I was able to recover only small portions.^ 
But some time before his death Pandit Sahibram had drawn up 
abstracts of the information he had collected under the title of 
Kiismiratirthasamgraha^ and of these I have been also able to obtain 
copies. The most detailed and appai^ently latest recension of tins 
Tirthnsamgraha is the one contained in No. Cl of Prof. Biihlcr’s col- 
lection of MSS. now at Poona. 

This little work gives a list of numerous Tirthas with brief indica- 
tions of their special features and position, arranged in the topographi- 
cal order of Parganas. It is useful enough as a comprehensive synopsis 
of such sacred sites as were known at the time to local worsliip. Tho 
references to many obscure little shrine.s, Nagas, etc., show that the 
enquiries of Pandit Sahibram’a assistants had been extensive. But the 
work proves at the same time how little help traditional learning in Ka^rnir 
could offer in our days for the serious study of tho old topography of tho 
Valley. 

Pandit Sahibram’s plan is to indicate each Tirtha’s position by 
mentioning tho territorial divisiou in which it is situated, as well as tho 
nearest village or other well-known locality. It was undoubtedly tho 
learned author’s desire to give all local names in their old Sanskrit forms 
as far as they were known to him. Accordingly we find a number of 
localities correctly mentioned by their genuine old designations. But 
unfortunately the number of the latter is truly insignificant when 
compared with those local names which are plainly recognizable as new 
fabrications, as worthle.ss as those already mentioned in connections 
with the topography of the modern Mahatmyas. 

Ill consideration of the fact that P. Sahibram deserves to bo looked 
upon as the best representative of modern Ka^mlrian scholarsliip,* it is 
only just to illustrate the above remarks by a few examples. I take 
them only from among those local names the genuine forms of which 
can be easily ascertained from the Rajataranginl. The lake of the 
Naga Suiravas,^ the present Su^ram Nag, is named Snsramanaga in one 

i The papers acquired by me refer to some of the north-eastern PargJinas 
and contain descriptions (in Sanskrit) of tho various Nagas, Lihgas, etc., the 
miraculous stories relating to them, together with tho devotional texts which are 
supposed to bo used at their worship. Quaint illustrations and maps accompany 
the text. The whole forms a large*8ized folio. The critical value of these records 
is very slight. 

» See Prof. Buhler’s Report, pp. 4, 38. 

® Soo Rdjat i. 267 note, and below, § 69. 

J. 1. 8 
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recension and Susinnnanciga ( / ) in tlio other. The old Parganaa of 
Jlolafla, LauUha, KMyasramn are turned on account of their modern 
names Vular, Lfilaii, Klmy^hom, into tlio ‘ Rastras’ of Volara, Lalava^ 
KlioyaMiha. BanMial, the old Banasala^ figures as Bhanusnla] Khruv, 
the ancient Khaduci? known correctly even to so late a text as the 
Lokaprakasii, as Khrdva, The well-known Klionamusa (Khun^moh) 
appears a.s Ksusnaniosafjrama (!) The name of the ancient village Jaya- 
vana^ which hu’es badly too, as we have seen, in the Mahatmyas, is 
metamorphosed into Jlvana ; Ranyily the old llircinyapuray^ is with a 
flight of historical fancy turned into a foundation of king Ranaditya (!). 

Even the sacred Tirtha of Ttilamulya (Tul^rnul) does not escape a 
renaming as Sthnlmifiluy though in this case the local Mahatmya, with 
itsf Tfdcmuldy keeps close enough to the old iiarne.^ After this, village 
names like Uskaray Rdmdsramay KtcakSsrania^ as designations of the 
old Tlmhipuray Rammay Krtyasrama can scarcely surprise us.® The 
number of districts, towns, villages, streams, lakes and other topogra- 
phical features (exclusive of Tirthas) mentioned by Pandit Sahibram 
amounts to nearly three hundred. But scarcely two dozens of the 
names given for iliern aro in accord with our old authorities. 

Paiidifc Sahibram was one of the few modern Kasmirian scholars 
who have seriously occupied themselves with the Rajatarangim and the 
later Clironioles. This is shown by the elaborate abstracts he had 
prepared of these works.7 Hence the indifForent knowledge of ancient 
topography as displayed in his Tirthasaihgraha, must appear all the 
more striking. Yet in reality it is oa.sily -enough accounted for. 

Wliat knowledge learned tradition in Ka^mlr has retained of 
ancient sites as distinct from Tirthas and tlH> like, i.s confined to a 
few prominent localities which, for one reason or the other, were of 
special interest to the Pandits. Thus the capital Pravarapura-Srinagara 
with several of its quarters, Vijay^Svaray 8 uyyapuray Vardhamiilay 
Pwhnapmay and some other places of importanco in the Valley have 
continued to bo known by their ancient names. This was probably 
because these names never ceased to be employed in colophons of Sans- 
krit manuscripts, in horoscopes, and similar records. In the case of a 

i See note viii. 1605, and below, § 41. 

* See note viii. 733 j also § 105 below. 

8 Compare note vii. 607, and § 106 below. 

4 See note i. 287, and § 104 below. 

4 Compare note iv. 638. 

® See notes i. J68; ii. 65 ; i. 147. 

7 These abstracts? called were acquired by Prof. BtIhler; 

see Nos. 176-8 of tlio Poona collection. It deserves to be noted that in them no 
nttompt whatever is made to explain points of topographical interest. 
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few otiicr localities again like Jayapura, D^imdar<{$ 174ar^ Gnlcrauliarct^ 
there were well-known popular legoints which plainly indicatod their 
identity with sites mentioned in the Rajatarahgini. Hut I’oi* tho great 
mass of ancient places there were no special reasons of this kiixd to 
assure a recollection of their old names. It is hence only natural tliat 
all genuine knowledge of their identity and earlier history ha? gradu- 
ally disa^ppeared from the Pandits’ ti’adition. 

Nothing but systematic enquiry on tho lines of modern historical 
research could lielp towards a recovery of tho knowlcdgo thus lost. 
But such an enquiry could not be expected either from P. Saliihrani 
or any other indigenous scholar uuinfluonced by WcvSteru critical 
methods. 

36 . Popular local tradition has lortunately in Kas mi r proved far 
more tenacious than tlio tradition of the 
iropular looal tradi- learned. I have often derived from it valuahio 

aid ill my local soareh for particular sites. My 
antiquarian tours have given me ample oppoi‘tunity to convince myself 
that when oolloeted with caution and critically sifted, such local tradi- 
tions can safely bo accepted as supplements to tho topographi(?al infor- 
mation of our written records. In illustration of this statement I may 
refer to the evidence gathered from local tradition in reference to tho 
sites of Loharay^ Hastivanjay^ Kramavartafi Jaynpunit^ Bkandahhavanaf 
etc. 

In more than one instance it can be shown that local legends which 
Kalhana heard, still cling unchanged to tho same sites. As striking 
examples may be mentioned here the legends conconiing Damodara^s 
Udar,^ tho burned city of King Naray’^ the temple of PravareJa.^ 

It cannot be doubted that this tenacity of local tradition in Ka^mir 
is due largely to the isolation secured for tho country by its alpine 
position. Nothing is more instructive in iliis rospoet than a comparison 
with the territories of ancient Gandhara and IJdyana, or with the Panjab 
plains. These regions so rich in ancient Hindu sites are particularly 
devoid of local traditions connected witli them. This fact is easily 
understood if we think of the many and great ethnic changes which 

1 See Rnjat. Note K {tv. 177), § 15. 

* See Rajafc. note i. 303, nnd J. A. S, B., 1895, pp. 370 .svj[, 

8 Compare Note D (iii, 227) ; J. A. S. B., 1895, pp. 38 1 .sv/ ; also bolow, § 43. 

♦ See note iv. 506 sqq., and below, § 123. 

6 See Note K {vi. 137). 

6 See note i. 156; bolow, § 119. 

1 See note i. 202 j below, § 108. 

8 Seo note iii, 350; below, § 96. 
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have passed over the land. Ka^mir, fortunately for antiquarian research, 
throughout its known history has escaped such great convulsions and 
the breaks of tradition usually connected with them. 

The influence of the geogrcaphical position of Ka4mir can be traced 
here also in another direction. Mountainous surroundings and conse- 
quent isolation tend everywhere in alpine countries to develop and 
fo.ster conservative habits of life and thought. We find these habits 
most strongly marked in the population of the valley, and may safely 
ascribe to tliem a great share in the preservation of local traditions. 
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CHAPTER TIL 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Section I.— Position and configdration of Ka^mIb Valley. 


The name Eadmira. 


36. Nature itself when creating the great Valley of Ka^mir and 
its enclosing wall of mountains, seems to have 
assured to this territory not only a distinct 
geographical character but also a historical existence of marked indivi- 
duality. We see both these facts illustrated by the clearly defined 
and constant use of the name which the territory has borne from the 
earliest accessible period. 

Tliis name, Ka^mira in its original Sanskrit form, has been used as 
the sole designation of the country throughout its known history. It 
has uniformly been applied both by the inhabitants and by foreigners. 
We can trace back its continued use through an unbroken chain of 
documents for more than twenty-three centuries, while the name itself 
undoubtedly is far more ancient. Yet notwithstanding this long liistory 
the current form of the name down to the present day has changed but 
slightly in the country itself and scarcely at all outside it. 

The Sanskrit KnSniira still lives as Kaimir (in Persian spelling 
Kashmir) all through India and wherever to the West the fame of the 
Valley has spread. In the language of the inhabitants themselves tho 
name is now pronounced as Kastr,^ This form is the direct phonetic 
derivative of Kaimh\ with regular loss of the final vowel and assimila- 


1 Tho adjectwe Kd^iur * Ka^mirian * corrosponds to Skr. ^dimlra. The u of the 
last syllable is probably due to the v of m intermediate form * Ka^vlra ; see below. 
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tion of m to the preccdiiij^ sibilant. With reference to a phonetic rule, 
prevalent through all Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, which favours the change 
of medial Skr. m into rd we are led to assume an intermediate Prakiit 
form * /va^iv>[a]. In support of tliis we may point to the striking 
analogy of the Kasrnir local name Sdugas which, as shown in my note on 
Ilajat. i. 100, goes back through an older recorded form Svdngas to 

* Smdngdsd, iho ^amdhgdsd of the Chronicle. It has already been 
shown above that we have to recognize in this *Kasvtra the original 
Prakrit form which Ptolemy’s Kdo-Trcipa, Kaormipla (pronounced Kaspira, 
Kaspiria) are iiitended to transcribe.^ 

Linguistic science can furnish no duo to the origin of the name 
Kasmrray nor oven analyze its formation.^ 
however, has not saved the name 
fi'orn being subjected to various etymological 
guesses which for curiosity’s sake may receive hero a passing notice. 
It must be held to the credit of Kasmiriau Sanskrit authors that their 
extant wTi tings are wholly innocent of this display of etymological fancy. 

No less illustrious a person than the Emi)eror Bahar opens tlie list. 
His suggestion was that the name may be derived from the hill-tribe 

* iffls ’ living in the neighbourhood of Kasmird We easily recognize 

here the reference to the Khams of the lower hills. Their name, 
however, in its true form has, of course, no connection with Kasnnr. 
Another etymology, first traceable in the Haidar Malik’s Chronicle and 
hence reproduced by other Muhammadan writers,^ deilvos the first part 
of the name from ‘ i.e., Ka^yapa, aud the second either from 

I Compare Dk. Geiebson’s remarks, Z, D» M. G,, 1. p. 16. 

S See above, § 5. 

8 If the Unaclisutra, 472, Ka^e^ mut ca is to be applied to the word Kaimlray the 
latter would have to bo dissolved into Jiai-m-ira according to the traditional graw- 
maticnl aystom. 

See Me?7ioirs of Baber, iransl, by Leyden and JSrshine, p. 313. A Porsian MS, : 
of the text adds that tmr signifies raoantain, Eeskine, Introduction, p. xxvii., im- 
proves upon this etymology by extending it to Kashgar, the Casia regio and 
Casii Montes of Ptolemy. Ritter, Erdkunde, ii, p. 1127, from whom I take this 
reference, not unjustly queries why the learned editor should have stopped sliort of 
the Casfium more and other equally manifest affinities. 

Babar’a conjecture figures still seriously in a note of the latest translation of 
the Aln-i Akbari, ii. p. 381. 

Regarding the name and habitation of the Khaiaa, compare RujaL i. 317 note. 

8 It was first introduced to the European reader by Tieefentualer’s extract 
from Haidar Malik*s Chronicle compare Desen^iion hxstfyi'iqne ct de 

V Indc, ed. Bernouilli (1786), i. p 79 (also p. 89 as to source). Compare also Wilson, 
Essay, p. 94, for a similar note from the WdqVit^i Kashmir of Muhammad *Aj(im ; hero 
jm ig a clerical error for 
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Ks. z.e., Skr. matha ‘ habitation/ or a word mir, supposed to mean 
* mountain.^ A 

It was, perhaps, a belief that this whimsical et^^nioloj^^y represented 
some local tradition, which induced even so great a scholar as Buriiouf 
to risk the conjectural explanation of Kasrnira as * Kasi/apamira^ i.e., 
‘the sea of Ka^ynpa.’* There is neither linguistic nor any other 
evidence to support this conjecture. It would hence scarcely have been 
necessary to refer to it had it not on the authority of a great name 
found its way also into numerous wmrks of a more general character.® 

37. Just as the name Ka^mir has practically remained unchanged 
through the course of so many centuries, so 
Bxt^t^nx^osition territorial extent of the country 

which it designated. This has always been 
confined to the great valley drained by the headwaters of the Yifasta 
and to the innoi* slopes of the ring of mountains that surround it. 

The natural limits of the territory here indicated are so sharply 
marked that we have no difficulty in tracing them tlirough all our 
historical records, whether indigenous or foreign. Hiuen Tsiang, 
Ou-k'ong and Alboruni’s accounts, as wc liavc seen, show them clearly 
enough. Kalhana’s and his successors’ Chronicles prove still more in 
detail that the Kaimlr of Kasmirian tradition never extended materi- 
ally beyond the sumtuit-ridges of those great ranges which encircle and 
protect the Valley, 

A detailed description of the geographical position of Ka^mlr does 
not come within the scope of this paper. Nor is it needed since there is 
an abundant inodoni literature dealing with tlio various aspects of tho 
geography of the country. For an accurate and comprehensive account 
I )nay refer to tlic corresponding portion of Mk. Drew’s work and to the 
grapliio’ chapter which Mu. Lay/hekce devotes to the description of tho 
Valley.* It will, however, be useful to allude here briefly to some of 
the characteristic features in the configuration of the country wdiich 
have an important bearing on its ancient topography. 

Kasmir owes its historical unity and isolation to the same facts 
which give to its goograpliical position a distinct and in some respects 

1 The Ksl. word mar < Skr. matha, is in common use in tho country as tho 
designation of Sarais, shcHer-hnts on passes, etc. Mir might have boon connected by 
Ijlaidar Malik’s Pandit informants with the name of Mount Meru or with mira, 
meaning according to a Kosa 'parvataikadem, seo R., s. v. 

Compare his note in Humboldt, L'Asie ccntrale, i. p. 92. 

& See, c.g., Lassen, Ind, Alt., i, p. 64 note; McCrindle, Ancient India as des^ 
crihed h\( Ptolemy, p, 108 ; V. de St, Mariun, ni, de V Acad, des Inscript,, Saw 
E'tranri,, V., ii. p. 83; Kirpekt, Alte Geographie, 1878, p, 3fi. • 

* See F. Drkw, The Jummoo aiul K‘ish,nir Territories, 1875, Chapters viii,~x,j 
W. Lawuenck, The Valley of Kasmir, 1895, pp. 12-39, 
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almost unique character. We have hero a fertile plain embedded among 
high niouiitaiu ranges, a single valley large enough to form a kingdom 
for itself and capable of supporting a highly developed civilization. 
Its height above the sea, nowhere less tliaii 5000 feet, and its peculiar 
position assure to it a climate equally free from the heat of India and 
the rigours of cold, peculiar to the higher mountain regions in the north 
and east. 

The form of the country has been justly likened to a great irregular 
oval, consisting of a similarly shaped level vale in the centre and 
a ring of mountains around it. The low and more or less flat part 
of the country measures about 84 miles in length, from south-east to 
north-west, while its width varies from 20 to 25 miles. The area com- 
prised in tliis part has been estimated at 1800 or 1900 square iniles,^ 
Around this great plain rise mountain ranges which enclose it in an 
almost unbroken ring. Their summit lines are everywhere but for a 
short distance at tlie southernmost point of the oval, more than 10,000 
feet above the sea. For the greatest part they rise al)ovc 13,000 feet, 
while the peaks crowning them tower up to altitudes close on 18,000 
feet. Reckoned from the summit lines of these ranges, the length of 
the irregular oval enclosed by them is about JJ6 miles, with a varying 
width from 40 to 75 miles. The whole area within those mountain 
boundaries may be estimated at about 3,900 square miles. 

The slopes of the mountains descending towards the central plain 
are drained by numerous rivers and streams all of which join the 
Vitasta within the Ka4mir plain. The side-valleys in which these 
tributaries flow, add much ground to the cultivated area of the country 
several of them being of considerable length and width. But even 
the higher zones of the mountain-slopes where cultivation ceases, add 
their share to the economical wealth of the country. They are clothed 
with a belt of magnificent forests, and above this extend rich alpine 
pastures, close up to the line of perpetual snow. 

In the great mountain-chain which encircles the country, there is 
but one narrow gap left, near to. the north-west end of the Valley. 
Thoi'e the Vitasta after uniting the whole drainage of Ratmir flows 
out by the gorge of Baramula (Varahamula) on its course towards the 
sea. For a distance of nearly 200 miles further this course lies through 
a very contracted valley which forms a sort of natural gate to Ka^rnir. 
It is here that we find the old political frontier of Ka4mir extending 
beyond the mountain-barriers already described. For about 50 miles 
below the Varaliarnula gorge the narrow valley of the Vitasta was held 
in Hindu times as an outljing frontier tract of Ka^mir.* 

O 

1 Compnro Drkw, p« 162, for this and sabseqaent statements. 

* See below § 53 
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38. Tlie genoi-al configuration of the country hero indicated in 
-r ^ n AT broadest outlines may be held to account 

egen o a saras. ancient legend which represents 

Kasmir to have been originally a lake. This legend is mentioned by 
Kal liana in the Introduction of his Chronicle and is related at great 
length in the Nllamata.^ 

According to tliis earliest traditional account the lake called 
Satisaras, ‘the lake of Sati (Durga)/ occupied the place of Ka^nilr 
from the beginning of tbe Kalpa. In the period of the sovciiih Manu 
the demon Jalodbliava (‘ water-horn ’) who resided in this lake, caused 
great distress to all neighbouring countries by his devastations. The 
Muni Kasyapa, the father of all Nagas, while engaged in a pilgrimage 
to tho Tirthas in the north of India, heard of the cause of this distress 
from liis son Nila, the king of tho Ka4mlr Nagas. The sage ilicreupoii 
promised to jmnish the evil-doer and proceeded to tho seat of Brahman 
to implore his and the other gods^ help for tho purpose. His prayer 
was granted. The whole host of gods by Braliman*8 command started 
for Satisaras and took up their position on the lofty peaks of tho 
Nauhandhana Tirtha above tlic lake Kramasaras (Kons^r Nag). The 
demon who was invinciole in his own element, refused to como forth 
from the lake. Visnu thereupon called upon his brother Balabhadra 
to drain tho lake. This ho effected by piercing tho mountains with his 
weapon, tho ploughshare. When tho lake had become dry, Jalodbhava 
was attacked by Visnu and after a fierce combat slain with tho god’s 
war-disc. 

Kajsyapa then settled the land of Kasmir which liad thus boon pro- 
duced. The gods took up their abodes in it ns well as the Nagas, while 
tho various goddesses adorned tbe land in the shape of rivers. At first 
men dwelt in it for six months only in the year. Tin’s was owing to a 
cu»*se of Kasyapa, who angered by the Nagas had condemned them to 
dwell for the other six months together with the Pisaens. Accordingly 
men loft Kastnlr for the six months of winter and returned annually in 
Caitra when the Pi^acas withdrew. Ultimately after four Yugas had 
passed, tho Brahman Candradeva through tho Nilanaga’s favour acquired 
a number of rites which freed the country from tl)o Pisacas and exces- 
sive cold. Henceforth Kasmir became inhabitablo thronghouc tlie year. 

The legend of the desiccation of tho lake is alluded to also by 
Hlucn Tsiang, though in anotlicr, Buddhistic form.* Its main features 
as related in tho Nilamata, live to this day in popular tradition. Thoy 

i Sco Rdjut. i. 25-~27 ; NUamafaf vv. 26-237. A dotnilccl ertract of tbo Nila- 
matii’s Btory has been ftivcii by Prof. HDiiler, Report^ p. 30 
^ Sco Si-yn kiy traiisl. Ucal, i. p. 110. 

.1 I. :» 
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are also reproduced in all Muliammadan abstracts of the Chronicle.* 
From Haidar Malik’s Tarll^ the legend became known to Dr. Bernier 
wlio prefaces with it his description of the * Paradis terrestre dcs Indes.** 
It has since found its way into almost every Eoi^opcan account of 
Ka^nilr. 

It is pi'obablc that this legend haa much to do with di’awing from 
the first the attention of European trayellers 
Lacustr^e^featuroB certain physical facts apparently supporting 
tlie belief that Ka^mir was in comparatively 
late geological times wholly or in great part occupied by a vast lake, 
ilut few seem to have recognized so clearly as the late Mu. Drew, the true 
'elalion oetweeii the legend and the above facts. I cannot put his view 
which from a critical point of view appears to be self-evident, more 
clearly than by quoting his words : “ Tho traditions of the natives — 
traditions that can be historically traced as having existed for ages — tend 
in the same dmectioii, [viz,, of tlio Vale having been occupied by a lake,] 
and these have usually been considered to corroborate the conclusions 
tlrawn from the observed phenomena. Agreeing, as I do, with the con- 
clusion, I cannot count the traditions as perceptibly strengthening it ; 
I have little doubt that they themselves originated in the same physical 
evidence that later travellers have examined.”® 

The geological observations upon wbicli modem scientific enquirers 
like Mr. Drew and Colonel Godwin Austin, have based their belief as 
to the former existence of a great lake, arc mainly concerned with the 
undoubted ‘ lacustrine deposits ’ found in the so-called Udars or Karewa 
plateaus to be noticed below. Bat it seems to me very doubtful wlictlier 
we can reasonably credit tlie cavly Kasmirians with a correct scientific 
interpretation of such geological rccoixls. It appears far more j)robabIc 
that the legend was suggested by an observation of the general form of 
the valley and by a kind of natural inference from tho historical changes 
in the country’s hydrogjaphy. 

We shall see below thoi- great drainage operations took place at 
various periods of tlio countiy’s history which extended the cultivated 
ground and reduced the area covered by lakes and marshes. To any one, 
however ignorant of geology, but acquainted with the latter fact, the 
picture of a vast lake originally covering the w^holo Valley might natur- 
ally suggest itself. It would be enough for luui to stand on a hill-side 
somewhere near the Volur, to look down on the great lake and the 
ad joining marshes, and to glance then beyond tow^ards that narrow gorgo 

* Comp.'ue, r.f A/n i Ahh.y ii. p. 380 ; Wilson, Ensny, p. 93. 

^ See Bkbnikk, Timers r/< (he Ewinre, cd. Constable, p. 393. 

^ 6cc p. 20'r 
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, 7 f llfiranifila wlicrc ilic niouiiiain.s seai'cely seem to ]e4avo an oj)cniiig. 
It in necessary to bear in mind here the singular flitrlits of Hindu imajriii- 
fitioii as displayed in the Puraiias, Mriliatmyas and similar texts. TIioso 
acquainted with tlicm, will, I think, ho ready to allow that the fact of 
that remarkable hein.ic the sinirle exit for the drainage of tlio 

country, might alone have sufliced as a starting-point for the legend. 

In respect of tlio geological theory above referred to it may yet 
be mentioned tliat in tlio opinion of a recent authority “ even the pre- 
sence of trm^ lacustrine deposits does ,not pi-ovc that tlic whole of tlio 
Kasmir lake basin was ever occupied by a lake.” ^ At the present day 
true lacustrine deposits are still being formed in the liollows of the rock 
basin represented by the lakes of the north-west portion of the Valley. 
It is held probable that the conditions have been mnen the same as at 
prc.sent, tliroughout the geological history of the Kasmir Valley,” only a 
minor area of the latter having at various periods boon occupied by lakes. 

Whatever view may ultimately' recommend itself to geologists, it if 
certain that tlic lacustrine deposits of Kasmir, thougli of no remote date, 
speaking l)y a geological standard, arc far older tlian any momiments 
of man that have yet been discovered.* Mr. Drew^ was undoubtedly 
riglit in denying the existence of lacustrine deposits round any known 
ancient buildings or otlier works of man in the Valley. 

39. None of the natur:il features of Kasmir geography have had 
a more direct bearing on the liistory of tho 
^^iS^mounta^^ country than the great mountain-barriers 
that surround it. They may hence rightly 
claim onr first consideration. 

Tlie importance of the mountains as tho country's great protecting 
wall lias at all times been duly recognized both by the inhabitants and 
foreign observers. Since an early time Kavsmirians have been wont to 
pride themselves on their country's immunity from foreign invasion, a 
feeling justified only by the strength of these natural defences. Wo 
find it alluded to by Kalliana who speaks of Ka;5mlr as iinconqiierahlo 
by tlio force of soldiers and of the protection afforded by its mountain 
walls.'’ The feeling is very clearly rellected in all foreign records. Wo 
liavc ah'cady seen wluii special notice is taken by Iliiicn Tsiang and 
Ou-k'ong of the mountains enclosing the kingdom and of tho dilliculty 
of the passes leading through them.* The statements of the early Arab 

I See Oldham’s Manual of Indian Oeolo>jy (1893), quoted bj Mr. Lawiiknok, 
Valley j p. 50. 

* See Dkf.w, Jnmmoo, pp. 207 f?7. 

8 See Uiijat, I. 31, 30. 

♦ Compare above, §§ 0, 11. 
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geographers bi icf as they are, lay due stress on the inaccessible cha- 
racter of the mountains. Alberiail docs the same and sliows us besides 
tlie anxious care iakeu in old days to maiiiiain this natural strength of 
the country by keeping strict watch over the passes. ^ 

Even when Kasmiv had suH’crcd a partial conquest fjom l-ho north 
and had become Muhammadanized, the belief in the invincibility of 
its bulwarks continued as strong as before. Thus Sharifu-d-din, the 
historian of Timur, writing apparently from materials collected during 
the great conqueror’s passage through the Panjab Koliistan (circ. a.d. 
1397), says of Kasmir: “This country is protected naturally by iii 
mountain.* on every side, so that the inhabitants, without the trouble 
of fortifying themselves, are safe from the attacks of enemies.” Tho 
subsequent account of the routes into Kasmir and other exact details 
suggest that the author of the Zafarndina had access to genuine 
Ka^mlrian information.* 

40. It is this defensive character of the mountain ranges to whi(;h 
we owe most of our detailed information 

^ountafn routes.^ regarding their ancient topography. Wo liave 
already in connection with the accounts of 
Alberuni and the Chinese pilgrims had occasion to note tlie system of 
f roll tier watch-stations by which a careful guard was kept on the passes 
leading through the mountains. These fortified posts and the passes they 
giiavded, play an important part in the narrative of Kalliana and his 
successors. As most of tho Chronicle’s references to Kasmir orography are 
directly connected with these watch-stations it will be useful to premise 
here a few general remarks regarding their character and purpose.* 

Tim small forts which since ancient times closed all regularly used 
passes leading into the Valley, are designated in tlie Chronicles by tho 
word dvdni ‘ gate ’ or by the more specific terms draiiga or dhakha 
Numerous passages show that they served at the same time the 
purposes of defence, customs and police administration. They were 
garrisoned by troops under special commanders, designated as drangeia 
or drangddhipa. Tho control over all these frontier stations and the 
command of the ‘ Marches ’ generally was vested in Hindu times in one 
high state oflicer, known by the title of dvdrajjati, ‘ lord of the Gate/ 
or equivalent terms,* 

i Sec above, § § 12, 14. 

3 See the extract from Sharifa-d-dm’s ^ofarnama in TarJUt-i-Rashtdr^ (1111181. 
by N. Elias and B. D. Boss, p. 432 ; compare also Hitter, Asten, ii. pp. 1122, sq, 

* For detailed refcroncos regarding tlieso stations see my notes, /. A, 8* B., 
1896, pp. 382 s^q. ; Rfijat. i, 122 ; iii. 227 (D). 

* Compare Rajnt, tiot« v. 214. 
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TIio organization of the pystem was somewhat changed in Muham- 
madan tiiuos when the guarding of the several routes through the 
mountains was entrusted to feudal chiefs known as Maliks (Skr. manjesa).^ 
These hold hereditary charge of specific passes and enjoyed certain privi- 
leges in return for this duty. In other respects the system underwent 
scarcely any change. Tlio fortified posts with their small garrisons 
survived on all important roufea almost to our own days being known as 
r(\hdari in the official Persian.^* 

It may bo noted that apart from their character as military 
defences against foreign inroads the Drahgas were also in anotlier 
respect true ‘gates* to the country. Nobody was allowed to pass 
outside them coming from tlie Valley without a special permit or pass. 
The system thus provided an important check on unauthorized erni- 
gi’ation which was withdrawn only after the last Kasmir famine 
(J878).8 

In order to appreciate fully the importance of those frontier watch- 
stsilion.s it should be I'emembered that the mountain regions immediately 
lutside Ktisniir were almost in every direction held by turbulent hill- 
tribes. To tlie hardy Dards (Barod) in the north and the restless 
Khakhaa (Khasa) in the south and west the rich Kasmir with its weak 
population has always appeared as a tempting prey. The last inroad of 
plundering Khakhas occurred not more than half a century ago and will 
not soon be forgotten.* At the same time it is certain that the valour 
of these hardy mountain clans on the confines of Ka.4mii’ has at all times 
contributed greyly to the natural strength of the mountain defences. 
Without this 'j^rotective belt the latter themselves would scarcely have 
remained so long proof against foreign invasion. 

I A dotaibid and interesting account of the MaliJes and the routes held by 
them ia given by Baron Huokl, Kaschmir, ii., pp, 167 sqq.i i., p. 347. 

* See J. A. 8. B , 189.5, p. 385; also below, § 49, 52. 

^ B'or an early reference to this system of passports at the Dvaras, see Jonar, 
354. For a description of the cruel exactions often connected with ‘Rahdjiri,* 
compare Lawrkncis, Valley^ p. 215. I have never been able to visit the sites of the 
old watch -stations at the several passes without thinking of the scenes of human 
BiiRering they must have witnessed for centuries. 

♦ Compare Itiijat, i. 317 note. 
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Skction TI. — The Pir Pantral llANfiE. 

41 . In order to uiidorstaiul correctly tl»c data relating to ilio an* 

^ ^ , cient topo<?raph y of ilio mornttains aroiiiiil 

Kasmir orography, \ 

Kasinir, it is necessary to ac<iuaint ourselves 

with their actual configuration and character. In the following account 

it will be possible only to indicate the most prominent features of this 

mountain system, and those directly connected wdth the historical 

data under discussion. For detailed information on Kasmlr orogi^aphy 

a reference to the lucid and instructive account in Mr. Drew's work 

may he specially recommended.^ 

Tlie mountain ring enclosing Kasmir is divided into three main 
ranges. One of these, usually designated as the Pzr Pantiaiil Range, 
forms the boundary of the Kasmir Valley to the south and southwest. 
It may be considered to begin from the southernmost part of the 
Valley where the Ban^hal Pass, 9200 feet above the sea, marks the 
lowest depression in the chain of mountains. After running for about 
35 miles from east to west the range turri.s to the north-northwest. 
Ill this direction it continues for about fifty miles more, and after attain- 
ing its greatest elevation in the Tatakutl Peak (15,524 feet above tlie 
sea), gradually descends towards the Valley of the Vitasta. All im- 
portant old routes towards the Panjab cross this groat mountain barrier, 
apd this circumstance enables us to trace some interesting information 
regarding its ancient topography. 

The Ban^^hal Pass at the eastern extremity of the range must owing 
to its small elevation have always been a con- 

Eas^rn por^n of yenient route of communication towards the 

sa g . 

Panjah hill-states. It takes its modem name from a village at the south 
foot of the pass which itself is mentioned in Kalhana's Chronicle by the 
name of Ban as Ala.* The castle of Bana^ala was in Kalhana’s own time 
tlie scene of a memorable siege (a.d, 1130) in which the pretender 
Bhikaaoara was captured and killed. Coming from the Cinab Valley 
ho had entered VisaliStd,^ the hill district immediately south of the 
Ban^^hiil I^ass with the view to an invasion of Kasmir. As his move- 

i Sec JummoOi pp. 192-206. 

* See Rajat. viii. 1665 sqq. and note. Ban<^hal is the direct phonoiic derivative 
of Skr. Banoidla, medial Skr. / being regnlarly changed into h in Kasmirt. 

3 Seo Rfijat. viii. 177. Tho name of Ti?alata is probably preaorved in that of 
the river Bichldn, Visaluta more than once aervod as a safe ivtreat for Kasmirian 
refngees ; comp. Rnjat. viii. 177. 697. 107-A. 
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nicjifc fell ill tlic eoniinciK-eiih'tit of the winter, lie could not Imvo sclcctod 
r. more convenient route. The Bano-Iial Pass is the only one across 
tlio Ph‘ PaiitiHul Ran^o ou which communication is never entirely 
Ktojiped by snowfali. Kalhana’s narrative shoAvs that the political and 
ethnographic frontier of Kasmir ran here as elsewhere on the Avater- 
shed of the range. For the castle of Bana^fila, though so near as to bo 
visible already from the top of the nass (namkata), Avas already held by 
a Khasa chief. ^ 

Proceeding westAA'ards from Bau^'hal we come to a group of three 
snowy peaks i-eaching above 15,000 feet. With their bold pyramidal 
summits they form conspicuons objects in the panorama of the j‘ango 
.'i* seen from the Valley.* Kasmir tradition locates on them the seats 
from which Vismi, S'iva and Brahman, according to the legend already 
related, fought Jalodbhava and desiccated the Satisaras. The western- 
ro<»t and highest of these peaks (15,523 feet) forms the famous 
Xauij.vNOiiana Tirtha. According to the legend lelated in the Nilamata 
and other texts and connected Avith the Indian deluge story, Visnu in 
his fisli Avatara had bound to this peak the ship (nan) into which 
Durga had converted herself to save the seeds of the beings from dos- 
truction.3 At the foot of this peak and to the northwest of it, lies a 
mountain lake over two miles long known now as Kons'^r Nny^ the 
KuAMASAiiAS or Kramamra of tho Nilamata and Mahatmyas.'* It is 
supposed to mark a footstep (kramd) of Visnu. and is the proper object 
of the Naubandhaiia pilgrimage. 

About 8 miles stiaight to the Avest ot this lake, tho rango is crossed 
oy a pass, owov 1 1,000 foot high, knOAvn now by tho namo of Sidau or 
Budil. It lios on a routo wliicli in an alrujist straight lino connects 
S'rinagai* wit.li Aklmrir and Sialkot in tho Punjab plain. Running up 
ami ilowii Ijlgii ridges it is adapted only for f /ot tratlic, but owing to 
its shortness was I'ormor y a favourite route wir.Ii Kasuiiris.^ Tho namo 
Sidau is given to tho pass from tho first village reached by it on tho 

1 Rujat. viii. 1071, 1083. Samhita is the regular term for *pass.’ 

8 Marke d ou ujfi[)S as ‘ Rramu Sakai/ perhaps a corruption for Rrahma^iklinra 
Rrahmau’s penk.' 

S See N'damata, 33 sqq, ; Harncar, iv. 27 . i. 474 ; IfSnrvavatdra iii. 4, 12 ; 

V. 4w3, etc 

^ See S'r/v. i. i-S2 [. Avhoro a visit ot Sulfan Zainii'l-'lhidln to this lake ia 
related at lougtli ; NHamaUi, 121, 1272; Naiibamilianamdhfffmya, passin* •- S'arvdvatdra 
iii. 10; V. 174, etc. 

t According to Drew, Jmnmoo, p. 524, tho distance from Jarnm:) to S'rinagar by 
the Sidau route is reckoned at 129 miles vliilc rid tlio Briu^hal it ia 177 miloa. 

Tho namo Ih'idil is given to tho pass from the hill-distric^ afljoiiniig it on the 
.vontli : <;ornp-irc inv note vi 31S. 
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Ka^mir side. It is by this name, in its original form SiPORAFATHA, 
that the pass is mentioned in Kalha^a^s Chronicle as the ronte chosen 
for a pretender’s irruption in Sussala’s reign. ^ 

A snowy peak close to the west of the pass of Siddhapatha marks 
the point whore the main range changes its direction towards north- 
northwest. From the same point there branches off in a westerly 
direction the lower Katan Pir Range to which we shall have to refer 
below. Beyond this lie the passes of Rupri and Darhal, both above 
13,000 feet in height. They are not distinctly named in the Chronicles, 
Bat as they give most direct access to Rajauri, the ancient Edjapurty and 
arc crossed without much trouble during the summer months they are 
likely to have been used from au early time. Near the Darhal Pass 
lies the Nantlan Sar^ one of the numerous tarns which along this portion 
of the chain mark the rock-ground beds of old glaciers. It is probably 
the Nandana Ndga of the Nilamata. 

42. About five miles due north of the Nandan Sar we reach the 

X « X lowest dip in the centml part of the whole 
Pir Pants&l Route. • r t 

range, it is markea by the pass known as 

Tir Tan\i^(ily 11,400 feet high. The ronte which crosses it has from 
early daj^s to the present time been the most frequented lino of com- 
munication from Ka4mlr to the central part of the Panjab, The 
frequent references which the Chronicles make to this route, permit us 
to follow it with accuracy from the point where it enters the mountains. 
This is in the valley of the Rembyar?' River {Bamanyafavi)^ a little 
below the village of EHr^por. 

This place, the ancient S'Drapora, is often referred to as the entrance 
station for those reaching Ka^mir from Riijapnri and the neighbouring 
places, or vice versa as the point of departure for those travelling in the 
opposite direction.* S^Qrapura was founded by S^ura, the minister of 
Avantivarman, in the 9th century evidently with the intention of estab- 
lishing a convenient emporium on this important trade-route.* He 
^.ransferred to this locality the watch-station (dranaa) of the pass. Its 
site, as I have shown in my Notes on the Ancient Topography of the Fir 
PantiiHl Route, ^ can still be traced at the place known as Ildhi Darwdza 
(‘the gate of God’), a short distance above the village. Wo find the 


I See Rdjat, viii. 667. In the Chronicles of ffrivara and his shcccssors tho tract 
about Sidau is repeatedly referred to as Siddhadeia, an ovident adaptation of the 
Kl. form of tho name. 

8 See Rdjat. iii. 227, Note D, § 1. 

8 Compare Rdjat. v. 39 note. 

A Sec J. A. S. B., V895, p. 386. This paper should be compared for all details 
regarding t lio olhor sites along this route. 
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oommanders of this frontier-station more than once enc^a^d in military 
operations against intending iiivadei-s from the other side of the moun- 
tains. 

Ascending the valley of the Remhyar?' or Ra^anyatavi for about 
7 miles we reach the point whore the streams coming from the Pir 
Paut£<arl and Rnpii Passes unite. In the angle formed by them rises 
a steep rocky hillock which hears on its top a small ruined fori 
known as KUrnelaukofh. These ruins probably go hack only to the 
time of ‘Ata Muhammad Khan,* the Af gh an Governor of Kasmir, 


Hastivaiya. 


who, about 1812, fovtilie(i tin Pir Pnii^al Route against the Sikh 
invasion then tlii*eafening. But I have proved in the above-quoted 
paper that they mark the oinginal position of il»e ancient watch-station 
on this route before its transfer t( Sfirapura.* Kallmna, iii. 227, calls 
this site Kravuivarta. This name is rendered by a glossator of the 17th 
century as Kfimelmiakotta and still survives in the present KHinelankoih 
{*Kraimvarffln(!m kotUi). 

43 . The old ‘ Imperial Itoad’ eonslructcd ir early Mughal times 
then ascends the narrow valley, keeping on 
its left side high above the Pir Pantgal stream. 
At a distance of about four miles above Kamelankoth and close to the 
Magical Sara! of ‘ Allab&d, a high mountain -rid go slopes down h*oni 
the south and falls off towards the valley in a wall of precipitous cliffs. 
The ridge is known ns This name and the surviving local 

tradition makes it quite certain that we have here the spot at wliicli a 
curious legend told by Kalhana was localized from early times.* 

The Chronicle, i. 302 sijq. relates of King Mihxrakula whose identity 
with the White Hum ruler of that name (circ. 515-550 a.d.) is not 
doubtful, that when on hia return from a tour of conquest through India 
he reached the ‘ Gate of Kasmir,* ho heard the doath-cry of an elephant 
which had fallen over the precipice. The gruesome sound so delighted 
the cruel king that he had a hundred more elephants rolled down at the 
same spot. The old glossator on the passage informs us that “ since 
tliat occui’i'ence the route by which Mihiiakula returned, is called 
llastivanja” The Persian Chroniclers too in reproducing the anecdote 
give Hastivanj as the name of the locality. 

The local tradition of the neighbouring hill tracts still knows the 
story of a king*.s elephants liaviug fallen down here into the gorge 
below. It also maintains that the old route to the Pass, in the times 
before the construction of the * Imperial Road *, crossed the H^thanj 
ridge and followed throughout the right bank of the* Pir PauteSl 


I J. A. 8. B., 1895, pp. 384 sq. 

* Compare J, A. S, B., 1805, pp. 378 aqq, 
J. I. 10 
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stream* This is fully borne out by a statement of Abii-l-Fazl.^ De- 
scribing the several routes available on the march from Bliimbhar 
to Kasmir, he clearly distinguishes ■' the rcjide of Hastivan j (AISS. 
Hastivatar) wliich was the former route for the march of troops,” from 
the ‘ Pir Pantsal route ’ which Akbar used on his visits to Kasmir. 

The name IfastHmnj contains in its first part undoubtedly hast^^ the 
Ks. derivative of Skr. liastin, ‘elephant.’ Tlie second part is connected 
by the Persian compilators with the I'oot vaTij meaning 'to go’ in Wes 


tern Panjabi. The close connection between the name and tlie loca 
legend already heard by Kalhana is evident enough. But whether tin 
latter Jiad any foundation in fact or merely ai’ose from some ‘ popuiai 
(‘tymology ’ of the name, cannot be decided. 

The story helps in any case to make it quite clear that the ancient 
route from the Pir Pant^al Pass kept to the right or southern siiK‘ of 
the valley. My enquiries on tlie spot sliow'cd that this route though 
neglected tor many centuries is passable bn* laden animals and not un- 
frcquently used by smugglers.* 

44 . ‘Aliabad Sarai is a i\fiighal hospice erected for the shelter of 
travellers about half a mile above ilaslM .ih i. 
It is about the highest point on tlio ascent to 
the pass where fuel can conveniently be obtained. I think it hence 
probable that the Matha or hospice which Ksemendra mentions on 
the Pir Pantsal Pass, must have been situated somewhere in Lids 
neighbourhood. 


Pa&caladhar§ma|;na. 


I Sec Ahi-i AJeh., ii. pp. 347 aq. The form HaHtivatar in the text is a clerical 
error for Ilnstivanj, easily explained in Per.sian characters. 

8 Dr. Bkknieu who in the suinracr of 1005 accompanied Aurangzeb’s court to 
Kasmir, 1ms left us, in his Ninth Letter to AI. de Alcrveillos, an accurate and graphic 
account of the Pir Panigsil lloute. Wiiilc ascending the Pass from the Panjdb side 
ho passcjl The spot where two days earlier an accident had happened curiously 
rcsenibliiig Alihiialvula’s story. Fifloen of the elephants carrying ladies of the 
Imperial seraglio, owing to some confusion in the Hue of march, fell over liie 
precipice and were lost ; see Bernier' it Travels, ed. Constable, p. 4U7. The carious 
Map of Kasmir given in tlie Amsterdam edition of 1073 shows accordingly the 
‘ Pire Penjale * mountain wdth a troop of elephants rolling in picturesque confuBioa 
over its side. 

Former editions of luce’s * H^nd-book* placed the scene of this accident at a 
spot called Liil Ghulam just opposite Ilastlvanj on the ‘ Imperial Koad.’ It is evident 
that this wrong location was due to the original compiler having somehow confused 
Bernier’s account and the local tradition referring to Hastivanj. The edition of 
1888, p. t)4, roctilies this mistake, but still indicates Lai Ghuluni as the site “of many 
a dreadful acciieut” before tbe causeway of the * Imperial Hoad* was made. As a 
matter of fact, the left side of the valley was not used at all as a route before the 
construction of the ‘ Imperial Road ’ along its cliffs 

Of the accident on Auraugzeb’s march no recollection sorvires. 
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Ksemetidra makes this interestiug vetorcucc in that envious povtioii 
of tli(3 Samayamfitrka already allailcd to, which describes the wander- 
ings oF the courtezan KaiikailA TJio heroine oF iiis sioiy aFtoi* (dl’ect- 
ing some potty tboFts in Kasmu* proceeds to S'unipnra, There she 
passes hcrselF off as the wife of a load-carrier {bhdrika) engaged on the 
‘salt road.’* By this term the Pir Pantsal route is (juite correctly 
designated. It has reniaiiied to the present day the chief route by which 
the produce of tiio Panjab salt-iiiines coining rid Jehlain and Fthimbhar 
enters Kasmir.*^ She keeps up the disguise which is evidently intended 
jO help her through the clutches oF the ollicials at the Frontier watch- 
station, by taking next morning a load on her head and starting 
with it towards the pass (samkafa). On the way sho passes along liigh 
mountains by precipitous paths deeply covered with snow. By night- 
fall she reaches the PANCALADUAUAiiATUiV after having in the meantime 
assumed the guise of a respectable liousowifc and apparently disposed 
of her load. It being late in the season, she passes the night ihorc 
shivering witli cold. Thence she linda her way open to India where a 
career of successful adventures awaits her. 

45 . K^emendia’s itinemiy is of particular value because it sup- 
plies us with the only mention of the old 
name of the pass I can trace. It is certain 
that with him Pancaladhara designates the highest portion of the route, 
i.e., the Pass of the Pir Pantgal. It is eipially obvious that Pancdlu 
is the original of the modern Ks. Pan^M which is in fact identical 
with tlie earlier Form except for the regular change of Skr. v into Ks. 

In the Pahari dialect of tho population inhabiting the valleys ti 
the south the name is still pronounced PanedL* 


The name Fahcala. 


A Sec Sainaijatn, ii. 90 and above, § 25. 

* Professional load-carriers or Coolies aro fouiiu to i-nis day in numbers in 
Hur^-por, Pa^iana and other places near tho Pir Pan^al Pass. Of Zainud-^abidln it 
in specially reported that ho settled a colony of load-carriers from Ahhimra tho 
country about Bhimbhar) at the customs-station of STurapura; aeo S'riv. L 408. 
Coolies are the only means of transport on tho Pir Pantstli and other passes when 
tho snow lies to any depth. 

* Salt is a considerable article of import into Kastmr where it is wholly wanting; 
see Lawrence, Valley ^ p. 393. I remember vividly the long strings of salt-laden 
bullocks which I used to meet daily when marching into Kasmir by the Pir Pantgal 
route. 

* 1 am not certain of the origin of the pronunciation of the name as Pir Punjab 
now accepted by Anglo-Indian usage. It is known neither lyi the Kasmir nor on 
the Paujdb side of the range itself. It meets ns first in Bernier’s ‘ Pire Penjale.* 
Tieffen thaler, however writes more correctly Pensal ; sec Description de Vlnd 1786, 

pp. 87 
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The term dhara wliicli is added <o Pancala, represonts in all pro- 
bability the equivalent ol; our ‘ j)a.ss/ »Skr. d-Anm means j^enerally the 
sharp od^c of some object.. Accordim;’ to W'^i Ison’s Diei-ionary, as quoted 
by Botlilin,i. 5 ;k-llotli, the word also carries the speeilic meaning ol ‘ edge 
a mountain/ It i.s probable that this meaning was taken by Wilson’s 
Pandits from some Kosa. In any case it agrees closely with tlio 
uso of the word dhdr in tlio modern Pahtiri dialects soiitli of Ka.smir. 
There it is well-known as the designation of any high mountaiu ridge 
abov(> tlic region of alpine pasture. 

We are tempted to see in l\incrda a distinct local name, cither of the 
Pass itself or of the whole mountain chain. But tho use of the modoni 
derivative Pantidl presents dillicultics in tho way of a certain conclu- 
sion. Tho word Pan teal is applied in Kasmlr chiefly to tlio groat 
mountain chain which foi’ms the boundary of the couiitry to iJie south, 
t.e., the range to which conventional p]uropea!i usage gives the name of 
* Pir Pantgal/ Yet the meaning now conveyed to a Kasmirl by the 
term Pantgal, is scarcely more than that of ‘ high mountain range/ 

The word is used in combination with specific names for tho desig- 
nation of subordijiato branches of tho great range towards the Punjab. 
Thus the range crossed on the way from the Pir Paiiii^til Pass to Uujauri, 
is known as ‘ liatan and the one crossed by the Haji Pir Pa.ss 

between Uri and Prfin^ ( Punch) as ‘ Udji PanUird,^ Soiuctimos, but 
not so generally, the term is applied also to mountains wholly uncon- 
nected with the Pir Pantsal system. 

On the whole I am inclined to believe that Puncala > Pankud bad 
originally the character of a spccilic local name. It may hfive been 
applied oitlier to the whole of the great southern chain of mountains or 
its central portion about the Pir Pan^al Pass. Subsequent usage may 
then liave extended tho application of tho term just as it has thiit of 
the name ‘ Alps’ in Europe. Our materials, however, are not suiliciciit 
to enable us to trace the history of the word witli certaiuty. ^ 

46 . In this connection it will be useful briefly to notice also the 
word Pir which forni.s the first part of the 
PIr, a term for pass. designation of tlie Pass. This word 

is now used more or less frequently for ‘ Pass’ both in Ka^mir and tho 
hill-tracts south of it. Mk. Drew who seems to have given more 
attention to local nomenclature in these hills than other travellers, 
in his explanation of the term starts from the well-known meaning 
of Fit in Persian, an * old man ’ and thence a ‘ saint or Paqir/ * 

L Tho m.M-in fucts regarding tho modern uho of tho word Pantsal have been quite 
correctly recognized already by Orbw, JnmmoOf p. 157. 

< See JuminoOf p. 157 note. 
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Ho refci*s to the common practice of Faqirs establishing themselves 
on Passes for the sake ot' refresliiiig travellers and of receiving their alms. 
“ When atiy noted holy Faqir died on a Pass, the place became sacred to 
his memory, and was often called after him, liis title of Pir being prefix- 
ed ; at last it became so common for every important Pass to have a 
name beginning with Pir tliat the word ac([uircd the secondary meaning 
of Mountain Pass.” Mu. Diii:w refers to the fact tliat Dr. Bernier already 
found an aged hermit established on tlie Pass who had resided there 
since tlie time of Jahangir. He was supposed “ to work miracles, cause 
strange thunders, and raise storms of wind, hail, snow and l aiu.” From 
this ‘ Pir,* Mr. Drew thinks, the Pass acquired the first part of its 
present name. 

1 agree with the above explanation ns far ns the use of the 
Persian word P7r is concerned. But I suspect that tlio custom of 
connecting mountain passes with holy per.sonagcs rests on a far older 
foiiudatioii. Superstitious belief iiasat all times and in all mountainous 
regions peopled the solitary summits and high ridges with spirits and 
other Buporuatural beings. To this day Kasmirian Brahmans fully 
believe in the presence of Devatas and ‘ lihutas’ of all sorts on high 
niountaiu passes. In tho.se parts of the Himalaya whei'c Hinduism has 
survived among all classes, this superstition can, no doubt, bo found 
still more fully developed. 

On all Kasmir Passes, Iiowcvct rarely visited, stone-beaps are found 
marking the sujjposcd graves of imaginary ‘ Pirs.’ Every pious Muhani- 
madaii Oii passing adds liis stone to them. Yet these little cairns existed 
there in all probability long before Islam reached the eoiintry. Exactly 
the same custom is observed, c.(j., by the Hindu Pilgrims to Amaranatha 
on crossing the Viv^^jan Pass above the lake of Susravonaga, ‘to 
please the Devas * as the Mahatniya says.^ 

We can show that almost all famous Ziarats in Kasmir, wliethcr of 
real or imaginary Muhammadan saints, occupy" sitc.s wljicli were sacred 
in earlier times to one or the other Hindu divinity. Wo can scarcely 
go far wrong in concluding by their analogy that the ‘ Pirs ’ of the 
Muliannnadan wayfarers have only taken tijc place of the older Hindu 
‘ Devas.* 

This surmise is strikingly corroborated by the only passage of the 

Sco Aniai’anuthaniMhdtmya, vii. 1 stiq. The stones placed are supposed to 
represent mathikda, ‘ shelter-huts*, in which the gods can find refuge from tlic evil 
wind blowing on the pass (henco its alleged Sanskrit uaioe Vdyui^rjunu). The duty 
of making these Mathikas is enjoined in vii. 19. Mathikdm ye na kurvuHii tatraiva 
Vayuvarjanc I darunam narakam. ydnli iatiikalpom na mmiuyah li krtvd iu. ma(hikdm 
devi pujayed r'idhipfirvakam I arpayed devaprftyarthum didc^indbhih mtiKinritam II* 
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Pass of Pir Pantsal. 


SaOwskiit Clirouiclcs wliich juciitioiis tlic Pir Paii^al Pass by its proper 
iiann', SVhara iii. wboii relating the return of a Kasiiiir refui^ce ‘by 
<li(‘ rf)ut(' of S'urajjura ’ in the time of Hasan Shall (eirc. A.o. J 
h4l,s us of a fatal ehilk lie caught “on the to|i of iho Panrrihfdcva.'" 
It is clear that the name luu-c used correspomls exactly to the modern 
IMr Pauiiral, ‘Pir’ being tlic nearest i\Iuli:inuiia(iau equivalent for ‘Deva.’ 
l)j'. Berni(;r’s aeeount has already sliown us that popular superstition had 
not failed to transfer also the supernatural powers of the ‘ Deva’ to the 
Pir who acted as his representative on the Puss. 

47 . We may now return to tlie ilescription of the old route where 
we left it at ‘Aliabad Sarai and resume our 
jouiwcy towards the Pass. From the Mughal 
hospice the road ascends in a gently sloping valley 'W'cstwards 
until at at a distance of about 4i miles the height of the Pass is 
reached. Close to the jioiiit whore the descout towards the Panjab 
begins, stands ih(‘ hut ot a Faqir. He has inherited the post of 
Hornier s Pii*, but little ol his spiritual powers and his emoluments. 
An octagonal wateh-tower close by, occupied by a Soj)oy post till a few 
years ago, may mark the site of an earlier out post. 

The descent is here as on all Pas.se.s of the range lar stoc])er on the 
Panjal) side than towards Ka.smir. Pusianu, the next stage, which is 
reached by zigzag paths along the rocky slope of the mountain, lies 
ahead)’ more than :i00() feet below the Pass, The little village is an 
ancient place. It is undoubtedly the PuSYANANAnA of Kalhana who 
mentions it repeatedly in connection with the civil wars of his own 
time.* Pusyananada served oftenas a refuge for rebel leaders for whom 
Kasmir had become too hot. They could thence conveniently resume 
their inroads. We see here again clearly that the Kasmir frontier i*au 
on the watershed of the range ; for of Pusyananada it is distinctly said 
that it belonged already to the territory of Rajapuri. 

From Pusiaiia the road de.sceuds in a westei/ly dii'cction along tht 
bed of a stream which bclougs to the headwaters of the Tausi (Tohi) 
of Prunt^. The next stage is the bill. village of Bahramgala, a consi- 
derable place which is mentioned already by S^rivara under the name 
of Buaikavagai.a.* From Bahramgala the route turns to the south and 
crosses, by the Pass known as liatan Pir (8200 feet), the range which 
has already been mentioned as a branch from the Pir Pankal chain. 
There the route enters the region of the middle mountains and descends in 
an open valley to Kajauri, the ancient Rajapuri, where we may leave it. 


I Compared Rdjat. viii. 959 note. The ending ndda is identical with ndla, 
Anglo- ludice * Nullah,’ i,c., * valley, ravine.’ 

« See S'rin. iv. 529, 689. 
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48 . Beyond the Pir Pantgal Pass the summit-line of the main 
range rises again considerably. The Tany- 
Contr^^part^of Pir Pass which is about five miles due north 

~ of the Pir Paukal Pass and is mentioned by 

AbiVl-Fazl, A is already far higher. The track crossing it is scarcely 
practicable for animals. 

The same is the case, as personal experience showed me; with 
the next two Pfisses, known by the Pahari names of Citfajmni and 
QdtiOali\ they arc both over 11,000 feet high. Tlie first one was 
probably used on occasion of the inroad related by S'livara, iv. r>Sl) 
sqq. We are told there of a i*ohel force whi(di coming from Rajauri 
evaded the troops of Sultan Muhammad Shah })Ostctl at Surapura, by 
crossing the mountains in the direction of Kacacala. This place, as 
shown ou tlu' ni!!]), corresponds undoubtedly to the alpine plateau or 
‘ Marg’ of KdcMynl oji the nortlicrii slope of the Pir Pankal range. 

A short distance to the northwest of the Coti Gall Pass the range 
culminates in its greatest snowy peak, Mount Tatakutly which rises to a 
height of 15,524 feet. Owing to its bold sha])e and central position 
this peak is the most conspienons object in ilie panorama of the whoh‘ 
range, wbetli(u* seen fiom the Kasmir Valley or fiom llio Pan jab 
plains. To the north it pi'csents a precipitous face of nnseah'abli' rocks 
On the south it is surrouiulod by snowlickls whi(*h oji the occasioti of au 
ascent made late in the season 1 found still of con side lable extent. 
\Vc have already seen that it is tliis peak which Alberuni describes 
under the name of Kularjah.^ For au ol)serve}‘ from tlic Panjab 
plain about Gujrat the appearance of the pefik, v ith its glittej-ing dome 
)f snow, is very striking, notwithstanding tlio great distance (about 
87 miles as the crow flies). I have siglited it on very clear days even 
from Lahore Minars. 

From Tatakiiti the chain continues at a great elevation foi’ a con 
dderable distance, the summit ridge kcei)ing an average heiglit between 
I t 000 and 15,000 feet. Wc find it crossed first by tlu^ Passes of Sangsa- 
/ed, Nilrpiir and CorqalU all diflicnlt routes hauling down into the valley 
of Loh'^rin, the ancient Lohara. It is only at the Tos^rnaidan Pass 
that we moot again with an important and ancient line of cominunica 
fion. 

49 . Til is Pass being on the most direct I’outc between the Ka.smlr 
capital and Lohara, was of special importance 
maidan Route. the reigns of the later Kasmirian 

kings whose original home and safest stronghold was in '-*Lohara. We 

I See Ai7i-i Akh.y ii. p* 348. 

* Compare above, § 14, 
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find accor<linafly llio roiilo loadin^jf over tlic Tos^-maidan Pass often 
referred to in tliC last two Books of Kalhaiui’s Chrouiele.. 

But apart from this historical connection the Tos^maidan route must 
liavc always been proniiiiciit among the old lines of commuincation from 
Kasmir owing to its natural advantages. It was tho shortest route into 
the Valley of Piaich (Parnotsa) and honed to that portionof tho western 
Pan jab which lies between the Jolilain and Indus. It was besides 
under the old conditions of road and travel probably the easiest and 
safest route in that direction J 

This old route started from the present village of JImwy, situated at 
the foot of the moiiiitiiins in the Biru Paigana, circ. T)?' lat. 74'^ 30' 
long. The name of the village is, of course, nothing hut tho old term 
of drahga^ * watch-station.’ In old times tho place was distinguished 
as KARKoy/iDRANGA.* It may have received the distinctive first part of 
its name, Kilrkota, from the monn tain-ridge now known as Kakodgr, 
which is passed higher ii[» on the route. Ks. Kakodar could well be 
derived form an earlier Skr. form like Knrkofadhara. The Tirtha- 
samgraha also mentions a Kdrkoiandga somewhere in this direction. 

From Drang where a customs-station exists to this day, tho road 
ascends over an easy forest-clad slope to the edge of the To^^maiddn. 
This is, as tho name indicates, a largo upland plateau of undulating 
grazing grounds, rising very gradually from a level of about 10,000 feet. 
At tlio point where the road strikes tho northern edge of l.lio ])latoau, 
tijero are several ruined towers. They seem to have been last rcjpaircd 
on occasion of tho iSikli invasion of 1814 to bo referred to below, but arc 
probably far older. The spot is known to this day as JUirlal winch 
ill means ‘ the place of the Gate’ (Ks. bar < Skr. dvdra). In view 
of this designation and the commanding position of tho place we can 
safely locate here the proper Dvara or ‘ Gate ’ of this routc.*’^ 

The route after cro.s-sing tlie Tas^-maidaii plateau ascends over 
gently sloping gra.ssy ridges to the Kakodar spur and passing along the 
south foot of tho latter readies the Pa.s.s. The ascent is so gradual and 
easy that though tho elevation of the latter is over 13,000 feet, the con- 
struction of a cart-road w^ould so far meet with little difficulty. The 
Pass itself is equally easy. 

On its west side two routes arc available. One descends in the 

I Tlie historical references to this ronte will be found collected in Note E 
(Rujat. iv. 177) on Lohara, §§ 5*14. 

8 Compare Rdjnt. vii. 140 ; viii. 159G notes. 

^ Tho term dvara is actually used by Kalha^a, vii. 140, 1301, for a fori i fled 
post on this route. Tho village Drang is a suitable enough position for a ciistoniH 
and police station ; tho point for military defence, however, is higher np at * Dm-bal.* 
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Gagri Valley past the village of Chdmhar mentioned in the Rajatararigini 
by the name of S'arambara.* The other leads over a cross-spur in a 
south-westerly direction straight down into the valley now known as 
LohMu. The position of the ancient castle of Lohara which I was 
able to trace in the centre of this great and fertile valley, has been fully 
discussed by ino in a separate note.* About 8 miles further down the 
valley and at the point where its waters meet the stream coming from 
Gagri, lies the largo village of Mandi. It marks the site of the old 
‘ market of AttamkA,’ repeatedly mentioned by Kalhaufi From Maudi 
onwards the route passes into the open valley of the Told (Tausi) of 
Prunts which offers an easy line of communication down to the plains. 

The historical iinporianec of the Tbs^maidan route is best illustra- 
ted by the fact that it was chosen on two occasions for expeditions 
aiming at the invasion of Kasniir. We have already referred to Mah- 
mud of (^lazna’s expedition, probably of A.n. J021, which Alberuni 
accompanied, and to which we owe the valuable information recorded 
by him.* This attempt at invasion, perhaps the most serious of 
which wo know during IJindu times, was frustraled l>y the valoi*ons 
defence of the castle of liohara, and a timely fall of snow. Nor was 
Maharaja fianjit Singli more successful when in 1814 ho fh'sfc attempted 
to invade Kasinlr by this route.^ The portion of the 8ikh army led by 
him in person, safely reached the Tb.s’^'maidrin jdateau w here the Afghan 
defenders were posted near the towei’S above montio)ied. Diflieulties of 
supplies, however, and the news of a reverse sustained by the column 
marching by the Pir Pantsal route forced on a retreat. This ended in 
a complete rout in th(^ mountniu dohles about Lob^riii. 

It may yet be mentioned that tlie route over the Tos’^maidan was 
already in all probability folio weni by Hiueu Tsiang on his w'ay to 
Parnotsa or Pruiits.® It remained a favourite trade route until the i-ecent 
Johlam Valley cart-road was constructed. Owing to the elevation of 
the Pass, however, this route is always closed by snow longer than, e,g., 
that of the Pir Pan it al. During the winter, therefore, the road from 
Lohara to Kahnlr bty Ijy the lower passes in the west leading into the 
Vitasta Valley below llaramrilaJ 


1 Sec Rdjiil. viii. 1H7 «j- 77 note, 

2 See Note A’, iv. 177 ; also Jn>L Aiit, im>7, pp. 225 
^ See Jiujdt. viii. 581 n(Uo 

* See above, § 1 1 . 

t For a inoro d^-tailcd account of this e.Kpe<lition. see Note A, i/. 177, § 14. 

<> Com[)are ab(;ve, § 9. 

t Seo Note E {]Ujat, iv. 177}, §§ 7, 8, for KKlhana’s rofcionoes to the ocoRHiouii 
when this more circuitous route was usod. 

J. 1, 11 
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Not far to the north of the Toa^raaidan Pass the ran^e still attains 
a height of over 15,000 feet in a group of bold snowy peaks. Its 
summit ridge then gradually descends and is crossed by some lower 
passes from the neighbourhood of the well-known aljniio plateau of 
Gulmarg. From a summit behind Gulrnarg (marked ‘Sallar^ on tho 
map) several spurs radiate. They form the noiihern end of the range, 
and descend very steeply and with facc.s of j ugged cliiYs into tlie narrow 
valley of the Vitn<Jta. 


Skotton ni — Titk. V''itasta Vmj.fy. 

50. We liavo ab'eady sjjoken of t he A'iiasta Valley as the single 
outlet for th{* watoi’s of Kasmir and as tlie 
Valley ol Vitasta. gale of the country. U'c may now cast 

a, glance <at tlie old route loading thi’ongh it and at tlie defences by 
which nature has fortitied it. 

Tho Vitasta Valley below Baramula is eonliued between two ranges 
of mountains. The one to the south is a branch of tho Pir Ikuiieal 
Uange separating from the main chain at a point beliind Gulmarg. 'flie 
i-ange to the north belongs to a moniitaln-system winch eulminates in 
tho Kajnag Peak (14,100 f(Hit) and is usually designat(‘d by the name 
of the latter. These two ranges accompany the coni*se of the river for 
.some eighty miles westwards down to the point near Muzaffarabad 
where the V^itastii makes its sudden bend to the sonlh. 

Along the wliole length of tlie Valley, ci'oss-ridges, more or less 
steep and rugged, run from both sides down to the river-bed. 'i'his 
(Hmsists from below BanlrnTda of an almost uiilnoken succession of 
rapids, the fall in level being nearly ^{<400 f(>et in the above distanct*. 
The Valley is throughout narrow and wanting in level ground. Bat 
for about 50 miles, down to the old Kasmir frontier line, it may more 
fitly be described as a narrow ravine. Only occasional alluvial terraces 
high above the river afford room here for settlement and cultivation. 

Owing to this extremely confined nature of tlie Valley, cominiuiica- 
tion on the route leading along it must have always Ijeen troublesome 
and risky in old times. The natural difficulties of tin's long defile were 
no doubt considerably increased by the re.stless disposition of the Khasa 
tribe which has held it since ancient times. The Siklis who were the 
last to fight t*hcir way through these pa.s.ses, ,sufT(;rod more than one 
disaster at the hand of the hill-men. The line of forts erected by 
them along the valley attests to thi.s day the tx’ouble they experienced 
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ill holding the passage.^ The military difficulties of a march through 
such a succession of dangerous deliles must havo been even greater in 
old times wliicli knew no fn-e-anns. 'Die protection of tlie route against 
fin active enemy who could easily seize and liolil all commanding posi- 
tions, was then, no doubt, a still more difficult task. 

51. it; is [nobably on account of the circumstances here briefly 
indicated that we bear in tiic Chronicles coin- 
parauv'oly little or the route following the 
Vitasta. Hoing the shortest lino of communication to the present 
Hazaia Disirict ujid the Indus, it was certainly used from early times. 
Wc have seen that liiucn Tsiaiig and Ou-k'oiig coming from the 
ancient Gandiiara and Urasa followed it on their way to Kasmir, and 
that it was well-known t(j Alberfini. 


But it sceins probable that its importance, military and commerciab 
was tlicn far smaller tlian tliat of the Pir Pankal and T6s9’jmaidaii 
routes. It is only in modern times that this western route has attained 
real prominence. This originated in the time of the Af gh an rule over 
Ka.'imir when I lie route along the Vitasta to Miizaffarabad and hence 
though lla/ai'U ‘.dlordcd tin* shorlest and least exposed line of com- 
innnicatiun ladwin n Kasmir and Peshawar.^ Subsetpiently after the 
annexation of the I'anjal), the (‘slablishment of the hill-station of 
Murroe juiturally ilicw tranic in this direction. The construction of the 
Tonga Koad from Mui rcc to BaramCila in our own time finally assured 
to this route its ]>i‘e.sent supremacy. 

There is at pmsent a road on each side of tlic Valley leading down 
to Mu/atTarabad. But only the route along tbo right bank of the river 
can claim any juititpiity. The one on the opposite bank has come into 
general use only' within the last few decades since traffic towards 
Murree and Rawalpindi sprung up. The track chosen for the old road 
is easily accounted for by topographical facts. We have already noticed 
that the Vitasta Valley route was of iuiportance chiefly as leading to 
Hazara (Urasa) and lienee to the old Gaiidbara. A glance at the map 
will show that the open central jiortiou of Hazara is most easily gained by 
crossing the Kisangaiiga just above ^Miizaffaiiibad and then passing the 
comparatively low ridge which separates this river from the Kunhar 
stream. The route here indicated finds its natural continuation towards 


J Mocarrot'i’H uciroiint of hi.s atteinpr a> use the Mu/affarabiid route in 1823 
gives a graphic picture of the obstacles created by the rapacious hill -tribes ; sec 
Travch, ii. j*)). 281 .' 77 . Compare also Lawrknck, lut/ej/, p. 200. ^ 

8 ilaroij 111 OKI. quite correctly notes a Kjo'uiir tradition that the Biiamiila 
loutc was properly opened up only about 80 yeais before his owti visit (1836) on 
f) c aiiiTol of the I'Hllisns; ec© KQKhuw't n* P* 174. 
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Gate of Varahamula. 


Kasmir on tlic riglit bank of the Vitasta, tbe crossing of the latter being 
wholly avoided. It has already been shown above that this route, now 
marked by the stages of Abbottabad, Garhi Habibullah, Muy.atfarabad 
and Barainula, is directly indicated in Alberuni’s itinerary.^ 

52. VVe may now proceed to examine the old notices regarding 
this route. It started in Kasmir from the twin 
towns of Varahamula- lln.^kaimr a which occu- 
pied the sites of the present liaramula and Uskur, respectively. Huska- 
Y>ura on the left river bank, though the more important of the two 
place.s in ancient times, has dwindled down to a mere village. Varaha- 
mula- J3ararnula, liowever, on tlje opposite bank is still a flourLshing 
place iAid an emporium of trade. It occupies a narrow strip of open 
ground between the river and the foot of a steep mountain side. 

Close to the western end of tlie town a rocky ridge with a precipi- 
tous slope runs doAvn iiito tlie river-bed. Oidy a few yards’ space is 
left open for the road. At this point there stood till last year (1897) an 
old ruined gateway known to tlie ))eople as the Ihaug or ‘ watch-station.’ 
It had heen occupied as a military police post; until the ‘Balublrl ’ 
system was abolished, watch was kept hero over tliose who entered or 
left the Valley. I had examined the gateway in J892. When levisiting 
the spot in May, 1898, I could scarcely trace its foundations. The 
decayed Avalhs liad meanwhile been sold by auction, and its materials 
cairicd aw^ay by a (X)ii tract or. 


Though the structure 1 had seen, was scarcely older than the time 
of Sikh rule, there can be little doubt that it niarked the site of the 
ancient ‘Gate’ of V^arahamCda. Thi.s i.s dually indicated by the situa- 
tion of the spot which is by far the most eonvoiiient in the neighbourhood 
for the purpose ol a watcli-station. Moorcroft does not mention the 
name Drang, but describes the gateway itself accurately enough. Ifcre 
then, wc may assume, stood in ancient tim(‘s the stone gate, tlie western 
entrance of the kingdom”, through which lliucn ’I'siang had passed before 
he reached Huskupiira (7I«-i>e-/aa-/o), his Hist night’s quarter in the 
Valley. Ou-k'ong too and Albernni, as we have seen, knew well this 
watch-station whi(;h is also mentioned by Kalbana under the general 
designation of Dvara.^ 

The road keeps close by the bank of the river as it winds in rapid 
fall through the rock-bound gorge. About two and a half miles below 
‘ Drang’ the hill sides recede slightly, having room for a small village 


• See above, § 14. [The constructioa of a Tonga roail between Abbottabad and 
Mumffarubad, recently sanctioned (1899), is sure to make the old route through 
Hazara again popular.] 

* See Rajai, viii. 413 note. 
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Old frontier in 
Vitasta Valley. 


called Nardil Thai, Near it stands a little toniple, with a spring close by 
which is visited by pilgrims and is probably identical with theJVdmyana- 
sthdna of the Nilamata.^ 

About a mile below this point and close to the village of Khad^- 
niyav,* the river turns sharply round a steep and narrow spur project- 
ing into the valley from the north-west. A ledge of rocks continues 
the spur below the river-bed and forms the first serious rapid of the 
Vitasta below which boats cannot puss (see map). 'I'lio road crosses the 
spur by a narrow and deep cut, known as Dijdr^ijnl. Kalinina’s Ciirouicle 
knows this curious cutting by the appropriate name of Yak^adam, ‘ tlic 
demon’s cleft.’ According to the tradition there recorded the o])ci*atioiis 
by which Suyya, Avantivaiunan’s engineer, lowered the level of the 
Vitasta, extended to this point of the river bed.^ 

63 . Two miles below Dyar9'gnl wc pass near the villnge of 5<chenp6r 
some ancient sites vaguely described by Vigne 
and Hugel. Still further dowji near the 
village of Gingal tlio inaj) marks tho ruins of a 
temple which I have not been able to visit. But no localities on this 
route are known to us from our old sources until after about three and a 
half marches we reach the side valley marked on the map as * Peliasa.’ 
This valley and tho large village at its entrance aj*o known indeed to 
the Pahari population by tho name of P(diasa. But the Kiismiris 
settled at several places along tho Vitasta Valley call them BuUdsa. 
This form of the name which I ascertained by local eiujuiries, enables 
us to identify this locality with the Bolyasaka of the Kajatarangini. 

Kalbana in his account of S^amkaravarman’s iU-fatc<l expedition 
towards the Iiidu.s (a.d. 902) mentions Bolydsaka as the place wlieie the 
Kasinir army retreating from Urasa reached tho border of their own 
territory.* Thi.s reference is of special interest as it shows that Kasmir 
authority extended in Hindu times down to this point of tho Valley. 
We can easily reconcile this fact with tho existence of the ‘ Dvara ’ at 
Varahamiila. 

The gorge at tho latter place offered a convenient position for 
establishing a watch-station which was to secure control over the traflic 
and tho collection of customs. But in regard to military defence 
a frontier-line in the immediate vicinity of the Kasrnir Valley would 
have been very unsafe. I believe, therefore, that the Vitasta Valley 


I See Nilamatn^ 1179, 1315, 1319. Tlic name occurs also rcpeatp^lly in the sovcrul 
V arahak^etranii ha trny a u . 

* Perhaps the Khddandvihdra of Rdjat. iii. 14 
3 Compare Rdjut, v. 87 note. 

* See Bdjat, v. 225 note. 
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below Varahamula was held as an outlying frontier-tract as far as tho 
present Buliasa. It is exactly a few nules below this place that ascend- 
ing the Valley the first serious difficulties are oncoautered on the road. 
An advanced frontier-post could scarcely have ocenpiod a strategically 
more advantageous position. 

The conclusion here indicated is fully supported by wdiat Kalliana’s 
rmrrativc tells us of a locality almost e.vactly opposite to Buliasa. 
Kalliana mentions in two phici'S a place called Vi kanaka in connection 
with events which make it clear that it lay in the Vitasta Valley and 
just on the border of Kasmlr territory.* I have been able to trace tho 
position of Viranaka at the modeni hill-village of F/raw, near the left 
hank of the Vitasta and only a short distance above Buliasa. The 
valley below the old frontier thus marked is now known as Dvarhidi, 
Its ancient nnme is given by an old gloss of the Rajataranginl which 
speaks of Bolyasaka as situated in DvakavatL Local enquiries have 
shown mo that even to the present day popular tradition indicates a 
ridge a short distance above Buliasa as the eastern limit of Dvarbidl.® 

In the account of S^imkaravarniau’s above-mentioned expedition six 
inai chcH arc reckoned from the capital of Ura.4a to Bolyasaka, This 
agrees exactly with the prcsciit reckoning which also counts six marches 
from the vicinity of Buliasa to Abbottabad.® Near this place, the 
modern head-quarter of the Hazara District, tho old capital of ljra4a 
was in all probability situated. 

64 . It remains foi' us to notice briefly what is known of ancient 

V ri. 1 1 4 .- localities on the left side of the Valley. As 

Left bank of Vitasta. , , , . , . 

already explained there was no great lino of 

communication on this side corresponding to the present Murree- 
Baramula Road. Yet for two marches down the Valley, as fa- as 0ri, 
the route of the left bank is likely to have been much frequented. 
From Ur! a convenient route leads ovoi the easy Haji Pir Pass to 
Pi uiiyj or Parnotsa. Tnis pass owing to its small elevation, only 8500 
feet, is never completely clOvSed by snow. It is hence much used 
during the winter-months when the more direct routes to Kusnilr via 
the Pir Pantfeal, T(/s^inaidau or other high Passes are rendered imprac- 
ticable. 


I See Rujat. v. 214 aud viii. 409. In the first passage we hear of an attack 
made on Viranaka by tho chief commander of the frontier posts In tho 

second V'n nnaka is referred to as a settlement of Khasas which offered tho first safe 
refuge to Sussnla when defeated before Varabaniula, A.D. 1111. 

* See Jidjat. y. 225 and note v. 214. 

8 Compare Rdjat, v. 217 note ; Cunningham, Anc. Cleog>'„ p. 104, ami Dhkw, 

JummoOf p. 628. 
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Marching down the valley from Uskiir: lJuskapura, we lirst cross 
the spur which V)0uuds the gorge of Varahamula from the south. We 
then reach a fertile little plain, abont two miles broad, cliariniiigly 
situated in an amphitheatre of high pine-clad mountains and facing tlie 
Dyai^gul ridge. It is known as Nnr^^t^Sv and contains at tlie village of 
S’fr and Fattegarh considerable remains of ancient t(Mnples. On a 
small plateau which forms the western boimdaiy of this plain by the 
river bank, lies the village of KiiiS^hom It marks iho site of the an- 
cient Buddhist convent of KrtyS^'rama^ the foundation of which a curi- 
ous legend related by Kalhana attributes to the son of Asoka.* Ou- 
k ong refers to it as the ‘ monastere du mont Kitchv,* 

At Biiniar, near the end of the first day’s march we pass the well- 
preserved ruins of an ancient temple which are of considerable antiqua- 
rian interest. Its name and date cannot be traced in our extant records 
Another similar ruin, but far more decayed, flanks tlie road about mid 
way between Bfiniar and Uri. 

From near the latter place the Vitasta Valley is held on iho left 
bank chiefly by the Khakha tribe, on the right by the closely related 
Bombas. In the former we recognize the ancient Khasas whose settle- 
ments lower down the Valley, at Viranaka, are distinctly mentioned hy 
Kalhana.*^ The predatory habits and restless ways of the Khasas form 
a hcqiieiit theme in the Chronicle. The modern Klmkhas and Bombas 
have up to the middle of the pi’escut century done their best to main- 
tain this ancient reputation, just as their seats have remained the old 
ones. 

J Soo Rajnt. i 147 note; also my Nole» on Ou-Fong, pp, 13 sqqm Krtyi^rnma a* 
infill ioned alroadv l»y Ksemendra, Samayam* ii, 61. 

8 viii. too. 
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Section IV. — Northern mountain banok, 

55 . The mountains which enclose the Kasmir Valley in the north- 
west and north, may bo looked upon as one 

Kange towards great range. Tlieir chain nowhere shows anv 
Karnau and Sardi- , , , i .1 1 1 r 1 

marked break though its oirection changes 

considerably. The routes loading through these mountains have never 
been of such importance iu the liistory of Ka^inlr as the routes towards 
India and the west. Hence our information regarding the old topogra- 
phy of thi.s mountain range is also loss detailed. 

Wo are least informed about that portion of the range which joins on 
to the Kajuag Peak north-west of BararnCila and then continues in the 
direction of south to north towards the upper Kisanganga. The water- 
shed of this portion forms the western boundary of Kasmir towards 
Karnaih tlie ancient Karnaha.^ This territory ^yhich may be roughly 
described as lying between the Kisangaiiga and the Kajnag Range, seems 
at times to have been tributary to Kasmir. Yet wc hear of it only in 
the concluding portion of Kal liana’s Clironicle, and there too no details 
are given regarding the niutes leading to it. These routes as the 
map shows, start from the ancient districts of Samnla (Hamal) and 
Uttant (Uttar). 

At the point where the summit of the range comes neai'est to the 
Kisangaiiga, it takes a turn to the east and continues in this direction 
for more than 100 miles. The summit ridge keeps after this turn at a 
fairly uniform lieight of 12,000 to 13,000 feet for a long distance. 
From the northern parts of the Uttar and Lolau Parganas several 
routes cross the range iu the direction of the Kisangaiiga. 

Kalhaiia has occasion to refer to these in connection with the 
expedition wliicli took place in his own time against the Sirahsila castle. 
This stood on the Kisangaiiga close to the ancient Tirtha of the goddess 
Sarada still extant at the jireseut S'ardi.* One of these routes leads past 
the village of Drang, situated at 74° 18' 45" long. 34° 33' 30" lat. It is 
certain that the place took its name from an ancient watch-station here 
located and is identical with the Dra:^GA mentioned by Kalhana in con- 
nection with the above expedition.® I have not been able to visit the 
place in person but was informed in the neighbourhood that remains of 

I Compare viii. 2485 uoto. 

8 Compare regarding the S'aradatlrtha and the castle of S'irohuilti, notes i. 36 
(B) and viii. 2492 (L), respectively ; also below, § 127. 

• See Rdjut. viii. 2507 note. 
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old walch-towcrs arc still found on the path which leads up to the pass 
behind the village of Drang. 

Besides tlio route marked bj this old frontier-station there aro 
others leading in the same direction. One is to the west over the 
Sltalvan Pass ; tho other lies in tlio west and passing througli tho 
valley of Kroras doscends directly to S'ardi along the Madhumali 
.stream. The portion of tho Kisangahga Valley into which those routes 
load, can never liavo b(^Gn of much importance itself though there aro 
indications of gold-wasliing having been carried on in it.^ But from 
S'ardi starts a route leading very directly, by tho Kaiikatori (Sarasvati) 
River and over a high pass, into Cilaa on tho Indus this line of comu- 
uication rujiy already in old times have brought sonic tratfie to S'ardi. 

Owing to the inroads made by Cilasis and the restless Bomba 
chiefs of tho Kisangauga Valley, tho Patluin Governors found it neces- 
sary to settle Afridis at Drang and the neighbouring villages to guard 
tho passes. The presence of these Af gh an colonics shows that tho con- 
ditions which necessitated tho maintenance of tho old frontier watch- 
station at Dranga, had altered little in tho course of centuries. 

66. Above S^ardi tho course of the Kiaanganga lies for a long 
distance through an almost inaccessible and 

Pass of Dugdha- uninhabited golgc. Hence for over 30 miles 
eastwards we find no proper route across tho 
mountain range. Kalhana gives us a vivid and interesting account of 
the difficulties offered hy a winter-march along the hitter when he 
describes the flight of the pretender Bhoja from S^irahsila castle to tlio 
Darads on the Upper Kiaanganga.^ 

The line of communication wo meet next is, however, an important 
one. It leads from the north shore of the Volur lake into that part 
of the Upper Kisaiiganga Valley which is known as Gurez, and connects 
with the routes leading to Aster and the Balti territory on the Indus. 
The road used in recent years, and now improved by British engineers 
into the * Gilgit Transport Road,^ crosses the range by the Trdg’^hal or 
Rdzdiangan Pass, nearly 12,000 feet high. But the route frequented in 
ancient times lay some eight miles further to the east. 

Kalhana refers in several places to the hill fort of Duodhaghata 
which guarded the mountain-route leading into Ka.4rnir territory from 
inroads of the Darads. Tho latter can easily bo shown to have held 

I Compare Note B on S'arada {Rajat. i. 36), §§ 2, 16. To this circumstance the 
of Drang owes probably tho distinguishing designation of Bunf^Drang ' the Gold 
Drang,* by which it is popularly known. 

* See Batrs, Gazetteer y p. 490. 

8 See Rajat, viii. 2710 sqg, 

J. I. 12 
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f hen as now the Kisangah^a Valley about Gur^z nu'l the neighbouring 
territories to the north. From Kalli ina'.s description it is evident that 
frontier fort stood on, or close to, the .snininit of a pass. Thanks to 
tlie indications of the Chronicle I was able to identify its site on the 
top of the Duthkhiit Pass.' 'riio Pas.s (sliown ou tli^ map by its ancient 
name Dnijdhatjhata) is approached on the Kasmir side from the valley 
of the Band'^^pdr stream, still known to the Brahmans by its old name 
Madhimati. At the small village of Atavuth (map ‘ Atawat a side 
valley is entered which is narrow and somewhat ditiicult below, but 
liigher up widens. Its highest portion which forms the immediate ap- 
proach to the pass, is an open alpine valley known to the mountain 
shoplierds as Vijje Marg. 

The term Mary wliich denotes any high alpine grazing ground fre- 
quented in the summer by herdsmen, is tlie modern Kasmiri equivalent, 
and direct derivative, of Skr. matJdka. It designated oiiginally the 
email shelter-huts of stone or wood usually elected on such high 
plateaus or valleys by their summer occupants.* It is probably that 
Vijje Marg i^eprcscids the Pr&jima(hikd which Kalhana mentions as the 
position occupied by the Kasmir forces during their unsuccessful siege 
of the fort 

As a characteristic point it may be mentioned that the garrison 
depended for its water-supply on the storage of snow'. This had become 
exhausted at the late summer season when the siege took place, but, 
luckily for the Darad defenders, was replaced by a fresh fall of snow. 
The latter is explained by the elevation of the pass which I estimated 
at about J 1,500 feet. Snow'-storras occur sometimes ou the neighbouring 
Trdy^bal Puss so early as September. 

From the Dud^khut Pass an ea.sy tiack over the ridge marked 
‘ Kiser ’ on the map leads down to Gur6z, the chief place of the Valley. 
The latter em*responds probably to the Daratphri of the Rajatarahgini. 
The route over the Diid^'khut, being very direct and comparatively 
easy during the summer, was much frequented by Dard traders until 
the recent construction of the ‘ Gilgit Transport Road.’ It W'as used by 
the Sikhs for military convoys until a disaster caused by an avalanche 
above Atavuth induced them to change it for the Trag*^bal route. It 
also seems to have been mentioned to Baron Hug el.* In Muhammadan 

t For detailed evidence regarding this location and a description of the site, see 
Rajaf. vii. 1171 note. 

* Skr. vxathikd is the diminutive of mntha * hut’, ‘ Sarai.’ The Ks. derivative 
of iho latter term, mur, is still used regaUrly for the rude .shclter-hnts which are 
found on the higher^passos partiouhirly towards the north, 

* See Kiinchmu'f ii. p. 161L 
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times botli routes were iu cliarpfo of a * Malik ’ %vho resided in the castle 
of Band^kotfi, not far from the ancient M^ltrgrama shown on the 
map. 

In ancient times there probably existed in the same neiglibourhood 
a watch-station or Dranga. On-k'ong when speaking of the ‘ gate to 
the north * through which the road led to FoUn or Baltistan, may have 
meant either this Dranga or the fort of Diigdhaghata. 

57. To the east of the Dud^-khut Pass the summits of the range 

Jaount Haramukuta. g®* higher and higher until wo reach 

the great mountain-mass of tlie Haranuikh 
Peaks, Rising to close on 17,000 feet and surrounded by glaciers of 
considerable size, these Peaks dominate the view towards the north 
from a great part of the Kasmir Valley. Sacred legends have 
clustered around them from early times. The lakes below their 
glaciers belong still to the holiest of Kashmirian Tirthas. The ancient 
name of the Peaks i.s Haramok:uta, ‘ Shiva’s diadem/ This is explain- 
ed by a legend which i.s related at length in the HavacaritacintaiiiaiTii/ 
Their height is supposed to be S'iva’s favourite residence.® Hence 
Kasmirian tradition stoutly maintains that human feet cannot reach 
the Peaks’ summit.® 

The lake which lies at the foot of tlie north-eastern glacier, at a level 
of over 13,000 feet, is looked upon as the true source of the Kasmir 
Jjrahga or Sind River. It is hence known as Uttaraoanoa or popularly 
Gang^hal,^ It is the final goal of the great ‘ Haramukupiganga ’ pil- 
grimage which takes place annually in the month of Bhadrapada and is 
attended by thousand.^ of pilgrims. The bones of those who have died 
during the year, are on that occasion deposited in the sacred waters. 
A short distance below this lake is another also fed l)y a glacier and 
now known as Nundkoh Its old name Kniodaka or Navdisaras is 
derived from a legend which makes the lake the joint habitation of 
Eala, i,e.f S^iva, and of his faithful attendant Nandin, From the 

» See Ham car. iv, 62 aqq, 

* The legends relating to S'iva’s roeidcuce on Mount Ilarnmuk'ita and his 
connection with the several sacred sites of Nandiksotra, are given at great length in 
the Nilamata 1049 sqq. 

* Owing to this superstition 1 had great difficnlty in inducing any of my 
RaMri Coolies (Muhammadans !) to accomimny me on the ascent I made to the 
Peaks in September, 1894. My Brahman friends could not give credence to tny 
having reached the summit. According to their opinion the very fnct of my 
having reached the Peak was a sufficient proof of tliis not having llaratmikuta. 
All argament as simple as incontrovertible to the orthodox min i. 

4 See my note Riijat. i. 57. Another name often nsed^ In the NilumatH and 
other texts is Uttfiramdruua ; see RdJtji. Ui, 41S note, 
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latter t])o wliole collection of sacred sites takes tbo name of Nandlhsetra 
by which Kalhana usually dcsij^nates it.* 

In the valley of the Katik*'‘nai stream (Skr. Kanakavahini) which 
issues from these lakes, lies the sacred site of S'iva Biiuiksvara (now 
Buth*ser). It is closely connected with tlie legends of Mount Hara- 
mukuta and often meiiiionetl in the Rajatarahginl.* A series of interest- 
ing temple ruins infiiks the importance of this Tirtlia and that of tho 
ancient Jf^esthehuira shrine which immediately adjoins it.^ Bliute^vara 
is passed by the pilgrims on their way back from tho sacred lakes, while 
on their way up they reach the latter by anotlicr route, passing the 
high ridge known as Biiarataoiui and the smaller lake of Braumasaras. 

Erorn the Ganga lake a track passable for ponies leads over the 
Salsarau Pass to Tilhl^ a Dard disti‘ict on the Kisangahga. It is probably 
tho route by which King Harsa’s rebel brother Vijayanmlla escaped 
from Laluira ( Lar) to the Darad territory.^ 

fi8. Eastwards from the Haramuku^ Peaks the range does not 

, overlook on the south tho main Valley of 

Nortn-e astern ranizre- 

Ka^mir, but that of the Sind River. The gene- 
ral level of the summits rises, and glaciers of fair size become frequent 
on their northern slopes. Close to tho head of the Sind Valley, 
tho range we have been so far following joins oh to tlie great chain of 
snowy mountains which stretches from Mount Nanga Parvat in a south- 
oasterly dii'ection to the Nankiin Peaks in S'uru.^ A few miles south 
of this junction wo arrive at a gap in tho mountains which forms tlie 
lowe.st watershed between the Indus and tho Vitasta basins. It is tho 
Pass known generally by its Ladakhi name of Zoji-LH, It leads at an 
elevation of 11,300 feet from Baltal, on the headwaters of tho Sind, to a 
high-level valley draining into tho Dias River and hence into the Indus. 
The route leading over tho Zoji-La undoubtedly has been already 


Route OVI5T Z6jl-La. 


in ancient times a most important thorough- 
fare. It connects Kasmir with Ladakh and 


tlicuco with Tibet and Cliina. Here too the natural watershed ha.s in 


old as in modern times been also tlie ethnic boundary. Beyond tho 
Pass begiris tho land of tho Blumffas or BhnttaSy as the Tibetan iuliabi- 


i See Rfjjnt, i. 36 note. 

* Soo regarding the history and remains of BhuUSvara^ Rdjat. i. 10/ ; v, 66 
notes. The Tirtha was rich enough to attract a special expedition of marauding 
hillmeu in Kalhana’s time ; ace viii. 2756. 

8 See Rdjat, i. 113 note. 

♦ See Rdjat. vii, 911. 

^ Compare regarding this great range which may fitly be called tho main range 
of the moaiitain system uioaud Kusmir, Drkw, Jurnmoo, pp. 194 
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laiits of tho Indus region are uiiifui*mly designated in our Kasmiriau 
texts (modern K^. 

Ou-k'ong is tho first wlio refers distinctly to this route wlieu 
speaking of the road whicli leads througli tlio gate in the east to Tou-fan 
or Tibet. Kalhaiia has scarcely occasion to refer to it, as the regions 
beyond the Pass lay quite beyond tho reach of the political power of 
the later Kasmiriau kings. He probably means, however, the Zoji-La 
when mentioning tho route of tho 7>7i?t/^a-lantl (WtuManisirndfivari) by 
which the Darads olfcrcd to pass tho ]>reten(ler iihoja into Kasinir, 
while tho more direct routes from th(‘ir own iiua itory were closed by 
the winter.* An easy pass connects Til el at tlio lioad of the Ki.sa?igahga 
Valley Avith the Dras territoiy to the oast. Fiom there Bhoja could 
then liave entered Kasmir via the Zr>ji-L;i. 

This Pass, tho ancient name of which is not known to ns, has more 
than once witnessed snccossfnl invasions of Kasmir. Through it eamo 
early in the 14th century tho Turk (?) Dulca and tlie Bhautta Jlincana 
Avhose usurpation led to tho downfall of Hindu rule iti tho Valley.'^ 
About two centuries later Mii’za Muhammad Haidar witli bis small 
Mughal force successfully fought here liis entrance into Kailimir 
(a.d. 15)12). The account lie gives of tins exploit in his Tdrikh-i- 
lid^idfy is not witliout topogrfipbic.al intcrost> 

69. A liigh peak situated about 10 miles cast-southeast of tho 
Zoji-Lfi, mai’ks the jioint wlicrc tlio rango forming tho eastern 
boundary of Kasmir brancli(?s oil from the main chain. This range 
runs in an almost southerly direction until it reaches tlio southern- 
most headwaters of the Vitasta. It tlien turns to tho north-west and 
at tlic Ban^lial Pass joins on to tho Pir Pant^al Ilango. Through tliis 
rango there lead routes connecting Kasmir Avith the Madivadvan 
Valley (sec § 84) Avhich drains into the Cinab, and Avith Kast^var, 
the ancient Kastavata, on the Cinab itself. Both those Valleys are con- 
fined, clifTicult of access, and scantily populated. They have hence never 
played an important part either in the foreign relations or 1 ratio of 
Kasmir. On this account our notices regarding the old topography 
of tlio dividing range are extrcmelA’^ meagre. 

1 Comparo Rdjat. i. 312-310 note. 

* Compare Rffjai. viii. 2887. 

S See Jonar, 142 sqq.^ and for the Btratagcm by which Rincana forced his way 
into Lahara (Lfir), 165 aqq. Tho Laharakolta inontioncd in tho last passage pro- 
bably represents tho old watch-station of this ronto, but its position is un- 
certain. 

4 See Tdrt^>\’R(ikhi>dft transl. by Messrs. Elias anfl Ro8s,^,pp. 42.3 <)’77 » 
below. ?i 131. 
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Tirtha of 
Amaranatha. 


its nortlurn (‘ud and close to fbe ^^reat snowy peak already 
nienlioned, is the Tirtha of Amakesvaiia or 
Amakanatha, known by its Kasmiii name as 
Amlmrnath. Together with the sacred Gaiiga- 
htk(* on Mount Hararnuknta, it is now the most popular of Kasniirian 
]>llLrrimuge places. Its Yatra in the month of Kravana attracts many 
thousands of pilgrims not only from Kasrnir but from all parts of 
Indiad Their goal is a cave situated at a considerable altitude and 
formed by a huge fissure on the south side of a snowy peak, 17,300 feet 
higli (marked ‘Ambarnatli ’ on map). In this cave there is a large 
block of trans|)areut ice formed by the freezing of the water which 
ooz('s from th(i rock. It is worshipped as a self-created {svayanihhu) 
Eihga, and is considered the embodiment of S'iva-Amaresvara. 

Judging from the scanty references made to this Tirtha In the 
llajataraiigitii and the Nilarnata, it appears doubtful whether it could 
have enjoyed in old times (piitc such great celebrity as ni)w. But 
Jomiraja already relates a visit to this sacred site paid by Sultan 
/>!iinu-l-‘al)idiii,* and in the Mahatmya literature Amaresvara receives 
its due share of atiention. The pilgrims’ route described in great detail 
by the Amaninathamrihalmya ascends the valley of the eastern branch 
of the Lid*'‘r or Ledari. 


Tliere the lake of the Naga »St'sic\v,\s, now known as Snsramnag 
or (with a popular etymology) S'esanag, is visited at the north foot of a 
great glacier doseonding from the Kolundiar lauik. In this lake and 
a small rock-])Ouiid inlet of it called Jamatrxaoa (Ziinr'^tnr' Nag), the 
local legend, related l)y Kalhaiin, i. 2ti7 and connected with tho 

ancient site of Narapura, has placed the habitation of the Naga Su- 
sravas and of his son-in-law.^ The route then crosses a. high pass, known 
as Vav'^ja.n (Ski'. Vd ifHvarjdna in the Mahatmya), into a liigh-lovel valley 
drained by live streams Avhich licar the joint designation of Panca- 
TAUANCiNi. From thoix; the pilgrims toil up a lofty spur to the north- 
east and descend into the naiTOW gloomy valhw winch lies at the foot 
of the Arnburnath Peak. It is watered !)y a si ream (Amaravati) 
winch comes from the glacier of a still higher peak to the oast. 
Joining the Paiicatarangini it flow's through an inaccessible gorge down 
1o the hea<l of (lie Sind V'alley near Baltal. 


• Seo f*)r f Ilf? old norires of the Tirtha, i. :ir>7 nof o ; for a, (lr.-)eript.i(>n of i.h« 

uiudoru pilerimajjf, Vns.\K, Tt'nrcls, ii. pp. 10 . ;iijd livi K'-, i rth'-r, pp. 121 sfj. 

^ ("oiiipMH Jtoi'n. (IJoiiiljay ••»!.» .''p/. 

' (,'oiiMi.ni' i, 2*'/ n*.:!**. 
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60 . (Tonnecled wiUi Uio eastcrii ranfrc is a mass of mountains 
which it. will he convenient to mention here 

. . ji. it does not form part id t he inountain- 

betwoeii Sindhu , . . , 

and Vitasta htimers of Ka.smir. It hlls the great trian- 

gular space which lies between the Sind Valley 
and the range in the cast we have just noticed, the level ground along 
the right bank of the V^itasta. forming as it were the liase. This mass 
of mountains separate.^ from tlie eastern riilgL between tbe Kohenbar 
and Amburnatli Peaks. Ti’cnding westwards it soon culminates in the 
conspicuous pinnacle of Mount Oasfljrdr (rua[) ‘ Kolahui close on 
18,000 feet in lieight. Fioia this conspicuous moiiiilain numerous spurs 
radiate with glaciers in tlieir topmo.st hoUow.s. 

The liighest of these ridges runs for about thii'ty miles along the 
Sind Valley, of which it forms the .soutliern side. A high cross-spur, now 
known as Unriin Nar, which descends to the north towards Suir^rmvrg, 
is probably identical with Mount Diiup.\VANA, tiie scene of a siege 
related in the Rajatarahgini.^ The extremity of this ridge in the west 
forms the amphitheatre of hold hills which encircle the Dal lake and 
S'rinagar on the north. Here we have Mount MAUAUiiVA which is 
much frequented as a Tirtha.® 

Facing it from the south j.s tlie rocky sjmr which linos tlio eastern 
shores of the Dal. It boie in old days tlie name of S'kiuvakAj^ and is 
the site of a series of ancient pilgrimage places, such as Sure.svan, 
Tripuresvara, Harsesvara, and Jye§the.4vara, whicli will be discussed 
below. The extreme offshoot of this spur is the ‘Hill of (Jopa* 
( (fOpd(/n), the present Takht-i Sulairnan, which is so con.sjiicuous a 
feature in tlic landscape of .S'rinagar. Other spurs descending into the 
vale further east form successively the .scmiciicular siile- valleys contrtin- 
ing the Pargauas of Vilii and Vular. 

We now retiini once more to the ea.stern range. >S(>uth of the 
Kohenhar Peak which is still over 17,000 feet high, its summit ridge 
gets gradually lower. It is crossed by the Morgan Pass into Madi- 
vadvau. Of the latter valley I can find no old imuition. Still fuitber 
south wc come to the Marbal Pas.s, at an elevation of 11, .^00 feet, which 
forms the usual route toward.s Kast^var. 

This territorv which is now partially inhabited by Kusmiris, i.s 
mentioned as an independent liill-.state by Kalliana.* The valley inlo 


i See Rdjnt. viii. 595 note and below, § 131. 

^ It is mentioned in the KHaniutUf 132-1!, and frequently in the Siirvavntura, 

8 See Rdjat. viii. 2422 note. 

♦ Compare regarding the old KuMlhavafa note vii. where also ihe 

vcfcieuccs in the lutor Citronicles are given. 
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Avliicli llio I’ouio dt‘.s(*cn(]s imiurdinfoly after cro.ssiii^ the Marbal Pass, 
i.s known now as KhnUfil. It is once lacntioned as Khasali by Kalhana 
and more frequently refericd to in the last Cliroiiicle by tlio name of 
KiiASALAYAd Prom the latter source wc learn that it was inhabited 
by Khasas to whoso occuj»ation it may have owed also its name. So wo 
note hero once moro in the east the coincidence of the ethnic boundajy 
with the natural watershed. 


Skotion V. — UrrER Course of tug Vi'iasta. 


61. We have now completed the circuit of the great mountain- 
barriers svhich enclose the Kasmir Valley, and can turn our attention 
to its interior. This is naturally divided into two great parts. One 
comprises the jdain foiined by the alluvium of the Vitasta and its main 
tributaries ; tlie other consi.sta of plateaus or Karewas elevated above 
the river Hats and largely caused by old lacu.striue deposits. We shall 
first notice the alluvial plain and tlio river-system which has created it. 

The groat river which i.s tho recipient of the whole diainage of tho 
country, is now known to Ka^mirls by tho 
name of Vyath. This modern designation is tho 
direct phonetic doiivativo of tho ancient Sanskrit Vitasta which we meet 
already among tlie river-names of the Rigveda.* The intermediary 
Prakrit form * VidusUi underlies tlio Ilydaspes of the Gieeks in which 
wc note, as so frequently in Greek renderings of foreign names, the 
modifying action of popular etymology In Ptolemy’s Bidaspes wo 
liave aiiotlier rendering wliich though later in date yet approaches 
closer to the sound of the Indian original.* Tho name Jchlam which is 


Name of Vitasta. 


A Compare Rujat. vii. 390 note. 

* The lino of phonetic development may be ronghly represented as Skr, 
Vitasiid'^Vr. * rida.sta> Ap. *Fi[/i]a/k>Ks, Vyath, 

Tho name Vitasta is still well-known to Kasmir Urahmnns from the Miihatmyas 
and similar texts, and is currently used by them. Tho form ‘ Vedasta * which Drew 
and other writers indicate as the old name of tho river “still used by those who 
follow Sanskrit literature,” is due to some error of hearing. It is curious to 
meet a similar form *Vidastd in tho transcrijition of tho Chinese Annals of tho 8th 
century ; see my Notes on Oa-k'ong, p. 31. 

8 The ending in the form Uydaspes is undoubtedly duo to the influence of the 
numerous Persian names known to the Greeks which end in ’a<nrr)s (CM Persian 
ospa). For the rendering of initial Ft- by 'Y compare Hystaspes : Vishtdspa, 

* Ptolemy’s Ui (for Ft) is tlio most exact phonetic roprodnetion possible in Greek 
characters. It is evident from Ptolemy’s Paujab rivor names that ho did not take 
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now bonio by the Vitasta in its course through the Panjab, is wholly 
uuknown to the genuine usage of Kasmir. It is apparently of Muham- 
rnadaii origin and has been brought to Ka^niir only by Europeans and 
other foreigners.^ 

The river to which the name Vitfista or Vyatb is properljr applied, 
is first formed by the meeting of the seveial streams which drain tho 
south-eastern portion of the Valley. This meeting takes place in the 
plain close to the present town of Anatnag or Islamabad. But sacred 
tradition has not failed to tr-ace the holiest of Kasmir rivers to a more 


specific source. 

An ancient legend, related at length in the Nilamata and reproduc- 
ed by the author of the Haracaritocintamani,* 
Legen ^ represents the Vitasta as a manifestation of 

Shiva’s consort Parvaii. After Kasmir had 
been created, S'iva at the request of Kaiyapa, prevailed upon tho 
goddess to show herself in tho land in the shape of a river, in order to 
purify its inhabitants from the sinful contact with tho Pisacas. Tlio 
goddess thereupon assumed the form of a river in the iindei world, and 
asked her consort to make an opening by which she might come to the 
surface. This ho did by striking the ground near tho habitation of tho 
Nilanaga with tho point of his trident {siila). Through the fissuio 
thus made which measured one vitasti or span, the river gashed forth, 
receiving on account of this origin the name Viianta. Tho spring-hasin 
where tho goddess first appeared was known by tho several designations 
of Nilakumla, Sulaghata (‘ apoar-thrust ’) or simply Vitasta.^ It is clear 
that the spring meant is the famous Nilanaga, near tho village of 
Vernag in the Shahahiid Pargana. It is a magnificent fountain w'hich 
amply deserves tho honour of being thus represented as tho traditional 
source of the great rivei*> 

The legend makes Parvati- Vitasta subsequently divsappear again 
from fear of dofilomout by the touch of sinful men. When brought to 
light a second time by Ka^yapa’s prayer the goddess issued from tlio 
Naga of Vancahasta. In this locality we easily recognize tho present 


his nomoncLaiure cliroctly or Indirectly from the historians of Alexander, brit frotu 
independent soarces. Bidaspea, Zaradros, Bibasia, Sandabal, tln^so all represent 
unaophistioatod attempts to reproduce in sound tho genuine Indian forms. Tlie 
same cannot be said of tho names given by Arrian, Pliny, etc. 

I Alberuni already knows the name Jailam } see above, § 14». Ffnvarawhen 
relating an expedition of Sultan li^idar Shah into tbo Panjab, saiiskritizos this 
name into Jyalami ; see ii. 152. 

• See Nilamata, 238 sqq.; Ilaracar, xii. 2-34. 

® Nilamata, 1290; Haracar, xii. 17. * 

4 Compare for the Nilauiga and its round spring-basin (kunda), Riijai, i, 28 note 

J. I. 13 
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villa^^e of Panzath, Hitiiated in the Div^sar Pargana and boasting of a 
fine spi’irig whicli is still visited by the pious of tlie neighbourhood.^ 
After another disappearance for a reason similar to the above, the 
goddess (jarno fortii a third time at Narasimhasrama. This place I am 
unable to trace with certainty. Finally the goddess was induced to 
abide permanently in the land when Ka^yapa bad secured for her the 
company of other goddesses, who also embodied themselves in Kasmir 
streams, like Laksmi in the Vi4oka, Gafiga in the Sindhu, etc. 

Another version of the legend which, however, seems of less ancient 
date, seeks the place of the NTitasta's second appearance in the spring 
of the modern Vith^vutur, a small village situated about one mile to the 
N. W. of Vornag.* The place is known by the name of Vitasfdtra to 
Kalhana who mentions Stupas erected there by King A4oka.® This 
notice certainly seems to indicate some sacred character attaching to 
the spot. Yet Kalliana’s direct mention of the Nilakunda ns the birth- 
place of the Vitasta leaves no doubt as to where the tradition prevalent 
in his own time placed the source of the sacred n'ver.^ 

62. The streams which unite close to Anatnag and there form the 
true Vitasta river, are the Sandran, the Bring, 
^ and Lid^r, Of these the first and 

southernmost drains the Shahabad (or V§r) 
Pargana and receives the water of the sacred springs mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. Its old name I am unable to trace with any 
certainty. The next afHuenfc, the Bring, comes from the side-valley 
which forms the Pargana of the same name. The ancient name of the 
stream is unknown, the modern Vitastamaliatraya whicli gives it a.8 
Bhrngi, being but a doubtful authority. The Bring too is fed by the 
water of some well-known Nagas, among which the famous Trisamdhya 
rountain and the springs of Ardhanarisvara (Nar^) may be specially 
ni(*n tinned. 

The Ar^-path which comes from the north-east, is mentioned 
re|)eatedly in the Nilamata by its ancient name of Uarsapathd^ The 


i Compare Rajat. v. 24 note. 

» This version is foaiid in the Vitastamihotmya, ii. 37, sqq., which calls the 
place Vitastduartikd ; see also Vigne, i, p. 335, 

^ See Rrijaf. i, 102 note. 

4 Rajuf. i. 28. I am unable to account for the mention made in the Mahabh. iii 
Ixxxii. 90 of the Taksaka Naga in Ka4mir as the Vitasta, ie., its source. No such 
distinction is claimed for the well-known Tak^aka spring near Zevan (Jayjivanal ; 
SCO Rajat. i. 220. The author of the Ttrthaydtrd in the Mahabh. shows no accurate 
knowledge of KasmTr and seems to have made a mistake here. 

^ See NllamatOf 232, 1299, etc. 
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vallpy is known as the Kother Pargana and takes its name 

from tlie sacred tank of Kapafeivara, At the western end of the spur 
on the slope of which this Tlrtha is situated, issue the mngnificient 
sprins^s of Aeh®-bal ( Aksavala). They form a small stream by themselves, 
which flows into the Hampatha. A short distance below the village 
of Khan^bal (map * Kanbal ’) where the three streams hi thex' to men- 
tioned unite, their waters are joined from the north by those of the 
Lid®r. 

This river, tlie ancient Ledart} receives a number of glacier-fed 
streams which di-ain the higli range towards the Upper Sind Valley, It 
is hence in volume more considerable than any of the previously named 
affluents. The Ledari spreads in several branches thi*ough the wide 
valley forming the Parganas of DachunpSr and Khovurpor which take 
their names, * Right Bank * and ‘ Left Bank,' respectively, from their posi- 
tion relative to this river. In old days a canal constructed on the hill- 
side to the east carried the water of the Ledari. and with it fertility, to 
the barren plateau of Martanda or Matan.* 

63. At Khan^^bal the Vitasfa becomes navigable and continues 

_ , so on its whole course through the valley. 

Vitasta’s course in nyi l xi. i. /i * i • u * i,* u 

alluvial plain There too the great flat plain begins which 

stretches on both sides of the river down to 
Baramula in the north-west. In its course to the Volur lake, a direct 
distance of about 54 miles, the river falls only some 220 feefc.^ Tho 
slope in the general level of the plain is equally gentle. The bed of 
the river lies everywhere in the alluvial soil, the result of the defjosition 
of sediment at flood times when tue river overflows its banks. Down 
to S^rinagar the. river keeps in a single bed and its islands are but 
small, in fact more temporary sandbanks. The course is in parts very 
winding. But as far we can judge from the position of tho old sites 
along the river, no groat changes are likely to have taken place in 
historical times in this portion of the river’s course. 

When the river is low as during the winter, the banks rise on an 
average about 15 feet above the water. But in the spring when the 
snow melts, the great volume of water brought down from the moun- 
tains rises to the top of the banks and often overflows it. Dangerous 
floods may also follow long and heavy summer-rains, and sometimes 


1 See Rdjat, i. 87. 

% The construction of this canal by Zainu*l*‘ibidln is described at length bj 
Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1232-60. It is probable that there existed earlier irrigation works 
on the same plateau. See below, § 111. 

^ See Drew, Mmmoo^ p. 163. 
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caase immense damage to the crops over a great portion of the cultivat* 
ed area of the Valley.' 

Such floods atid the famines which are likely to follow, were a 
danger well-known in old times already and are more than once men- 
tioned by Kalhana.2 Against them the villages and riverside towns 
have always endeavoured to protect themaolvea by artificially raising 
the banks. The allusions found in the Chronicle suffice to show that 
the construction of embankments (seiUf now suth)y with the accom- 
panying system of floodgates closing lateral drainage cuannels, has 
existed since ancient times.^ One great regulation scheme which was 
directly designed to dimmish these risks, and of which we possess a 
detailed historical account, will bo discussed below. The equally 
elaborate system by which water was secured for the irrigation of the 
otherwise dry alluvial flats along the river, will also be specially 
noticed. 

The navigable waters of the Vitasta have from ancient times to 
the present day formed the most important highway of Ka^mir. The 
value of the river and of the numerous canals, lakes, and streams which 
are also accessible to boats, for the development of internal trade and 
ti attic can hardly be overestimated. Until a couple of years ago there 
were nowhere in Kaimir, not even in the flattest parts of the Valley ^ 
roads fit for wheeled traffic. Carriages were practically things unknown 
to the population bred in the Valley. As long as the communication 
with the outer world was restricted to difficult bridle-paths or tracks 
passable only fo’' load-carrying Coolies, the construction of such roads 
would have been, in fact, of very slight advantage. The importance 
of river-traffic in Ka.4mir may be estimated from the fact that the 
number of boatmen engaged in it (and their families) amounted accord- 
ing to the census of 1891 to nearly 34,000.* That boats were in old 
days, just as up to the present time, the ordinary means of travel in 
the Valley, is shown by the frequent references to river journeys in the 
Chronicles.'^ 

Equally eloquent testimony to the historical importance of river 
navigation in Ka4mir is borne by the position of the ancient sites. We 

1 Compare for data as to modern floods, Lawrence, Valley, pp. 206 aqq. 

B See Hdjat. vii. 1219; viii. 2449, 2786; also vii. 1624; viii. 1417, 1422; Jonar, 
403 sqq. 

B See Rdjat. i. 159; iii. 483; v. 91, 103, 120; viii. 2380, etc.; Jon/ir. 404, 887 ; 
Sriv, iii. 191 sg., etc. 

i Compare regarding the Bqm* of Ka4mir, Lawrence, Valleyt p. 313; also 
Bijat V. 101 note. 

t See RSjat. v. 84 ; vii. 347, 714, 1628, etc. 
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sliall Boe that all the tov^as which from time to time were the capitals 
of tlie conntrj, were built on the banks of the Vitasta, and that the 
great majority of other important places of ancient date were similarly 
situated. It is certain that then as now all produce of the country 
was brought to the great centres by water. Villages even when 
situated at a great distance, had, no doubt, just as at the present day, 
their landing places (Ks. yar^bal) on the river or the nearest navigable 
waterway. Kalb. ;a*s description of the semi-legendary city of 
Narapura shows how closely the busy ** coming and going of ships was 
connected in the Kasrnirian mind with the splendour of a large 
town.^ 


The Gambhira. 


64 , After these general remarks w^o may now proceed to follow 
the Vitasta’s course through the Valley noticing its tributaries in 
due order as we reach the confluences. Below Khan^bal * the river 
receives in succession the several branches of the Ledar! and then passes 
the ancient town and Tirtha of Vijayes^vara, the present Vij^bror, 
About a mile lower down, its course lies between high alluvial plateaus 
or KarSwas. One on the left bank, the TsakMar Udar, will be noticed 
below as one of the most ancient sites of the Valley (Cakradhara) 

About three miles further down and not far from the village of 
Marhdm (the old Madavakama)^ the Vitasta 
is joined by the Ve^au and Rembyar^ Rivers 
which meet a short distance above their common confluence with the 
Vitasta. This river junction is known to the Mahatmyas by the name 
of GambdIrasamgama (‘the deep confluence^) and is still visited as a 
Tirtha.® The short united course of the Ve^au and Rembyar?^ bears 
the old name of Gambhira and is referred to under this designation 
repeatedly by Kalhana. The Gambhira is too deep to be forded at any 
time of the jear, and being on the route from Vijaye^vara to S'rinagar, 
is of military importance. It was twice the scene of decisive actions. 
King Siissala’s army on its retreat over the Gambhira (a.d. 1122) 
suffered a complete rout. Six years later Sujji, his son’s general, gained 
an equally signal v’ctory by forcing the passage in the face of a rebel 
army.* 


I See Rajat. i. 201 

* According to a gloss on Nilamrtfa 1307, Khan^-bal, the port, so to say, of 
Anatnag corresponds to the Khundapaccha Naga of that text. This Noga is else- 
where mentioned, but I have no distinct evidence for its identification. 

® See Rdjat iv, 80 note. Junctions of rivers and streams {sarhgamag) are every- 
where in India favourite places for Tirthas. 

♦ See Rajat, vtii 1003 sqq., 1497 sqq. 
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The VeAiu, frequeiitlj'^ mcufioiiod by its nncient nome of Vi^OKA iii 
the Chronicles, tlie Nilamatn and other texts, ^ 
The Vidoka. ^ considerable liver. It receives all the 

streams coming from the northern slope of the Pir Pank^l Nange 
between the Sidau and Ban^hal Passes. Its traditional source is placed 
in tlio Kramasaras or Koiis^rNag Lake below the Peak of Naubandhana. 
The Nilamata, 271 sqq relates a legend which identifies the Vi.soka with 
Lak^mi and accounts for its name (‘ free fiom pain '). The fine water- 
fall which is foiTTied by the stream of the Kons^^r Nag not far from 
the village of Sidau, is now known as Ahr^bal. The Nilainata calls it 
Akhor hila ‘ the mousehole/ which may possibly bo the origin of the 
modern name.* As soon as the Vi4oka emerges from the mountains, 
numerous ii*rigatioii canals are drawn from it which overspread tho 
whole of the old Purgaiias of Karala (A^^vin) and Vevasarasa 
(Div^sar). 

One of these canals is the Knl which is mentioned in the 

Bajatamhgiipi by its ancient name of Suvabnamanikulya.^ If the story 
of its construction by King Suvar^a, reproduced from Padmamihii'a, 
could he trusted, we should have to ascribe to this canal a high anti* 
quity. It leaves the Visoka near the village shown as ‘ Largoo ' on tho 
map and rejoins it near the village of id^vin (map ‘Arwin’). Another 
old canal, called Nandi (not shown on the map), leaves the Visoka near 
Kaimuh, the ancient Kalimu^a, and irrigates the land between the 
lower course of this river and the VitastA Its name is connected 
perhaps with that of the village Nandaka which is referred to in con- 
nection with Avantivarman’s drainage operations.* The Visoka is 
navigable up to Kaimuh. 

The Memhyar^ which joins the Vi4oka a little above Gambhira- 
saihgama, wc have met already before as the 
river uniting the streams from tlie Pir 
Pankal and Rupri Passes. Kalhana mentions it by its ancient name 
Bauanyatav! when relating the legend of the burned city of Narapura.* 
The Rembyai^ after leaving the mountains below Hur^p5r flows 
divided in many channels within a wide and mostly dry bed of rubble 
and boulders. This strip of stony waste along the river attains a width 
of over two miles near the village of Xguran (map * Charran 

The local legend refeired to attributes the creation of this waste to 


The Ramanyatavl. 


1 See Rajat. iv. 5 note. 

* Compare NUamataj 271 aqq., and for Akhor 6iZa, 283. 
® See Rdjat. i. 97. 

* See Rtfjaf. v. 86 note. 

* See Riijat, i. 263-205, note. 
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iho N^agl Ramaaya. She had come dow^n from the mounUins canying 
masses of stone to assist her brother, the Siiv^ravas Nilga, in the destruc- 
tion of Narapura. When she learnt that he had already completed his 
task, she dropped the stones ^rnore than a Yojana * from tlio site of the 
doomed city. The distance indicated corresponds exactly to that of the 
village of Lit^^p whore the Rembyar^ leaves behind its stony bed and 
passes into alluvial soil. The village land for live Yojanas above that 
place was buried by the mighty boulders which Hamanya left along 
her trail. Similar tales regarding the origin of sf»onc-waste8 (‘*Mui’- 
reii *’) are well-known to European alpine folk-lore 

65. Below Gambliirasarngarna the Vitasta receives from the right 

the stream which drains the ancient district 

The vitasta near « tt i x tt ^ tx xi. 

Srinagar Holada, the present Vurar. it then passes 

close to the foot of tlm Vasts’^van spur, near 
the old town of Avantipora. No important stream joins the river 
from the right until we reach S'l'inagar. The affluents on the left 
like the Ra.musa are also of small volume. Some do not reach the river 
direct hut end in low marshes, communicating with the latter only by 
gates made in the river embankments. Of the ancient sites situated 
along the river, the town of Padmacuua, the present Pamper, is the 
most considerable. As we approach S^rinagar we paSs the site of the 
ancient capital, Puranadiiistuana, marked by the present village of 
Pandrethau. It lies between the right river bank and the southern 
foot of the ridge which encircles the Dal. For the streams we have 
next to notice, a reference to the special map of Ancient l^frinagara is 


necessary. 

Just before wc reach the area of the city proper, the Vitasta is 
joined by a stream which drains the lake to the east of the city. This 
lake, known as Dal (Skr. Dala), is fed by plentiful springs and by 
streams which reach it from the north. Its surplus waters flow out 
towards the Vitasta by a canal which is now called Isunth Kul, but in 
ancient times boro the name of Mahasarit.* This canal passes throiigli 
an ancient embankment {setu) which protects the city as well as the 
low shores of the Dal from floods of the river, and already figures in the 
traditional account of the foundation of S'rinagar. The position of the 
gate which closes the outflow of the Mahasarit is marked on the map by 
the entry ‘ Durgagalika.’ 

A small channel from the river — whether artificial or natural cannot 


I For the irleiitificatiun of the Tsiinth Kul and the Mar canal in the city with 
the Mahasarit^ my note on Kajat. iii. 331>~349 should be consulted. In addition to 
the evidence th(‘re recorded, it shosld be noted th.'it ilie Mahasarit is tvvier rnenlion- 
c(l by its old name also in tbc ^arvavnUh'a iii. 74 i iv. 129 
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be fiscortained now — joins the Maliasarit at tliis very point and tarns 
tlie ground between it and the river into an island. This is now known 
by tlie name of May^sum, derived from the ancient MAK§iKASvA»trN. 
We shall have to refer to it again in our acconiit of the topography of 
S'l inagar. From Dargagalika downwards the Mahasarit or Jefinth Kul 
was in old times the south-eastern boundary for that part of Srinagar 
whicli lies on the right bank of the Vitasta. Being a natural line of 
defence it is frequently referred to in the narrative of the various sieges 
of the capital.^ 

The confluence of the Mahasarit and Vitasta which is just opposite 
to the modern palace, tlie Shergarhi, has been a Tirtha from early times 
and is mentioned by its correct name inMaiikha’s description of Ka^mir,* 
S'riva.ra refers to it by a more modern name, Marisarngama, where 
Mai l is an evident adaptation from the KL form Mar} The latter 
name, itself a derivative of Mahasarit, is applied at the present day to 
another branch of the Pal outflow. This turning to the west passes 
through tlie marsh known as Brar^nambal (Bhattaranadvald) and then 
enters the city. 

This canal is of considerable importance for the internal traffic of 
the city as it opens a convenient waterway to the Dal and greatly 
facilitates the transport of its manifold produce.* After passing behind 
the whole of the city quarters on the right rivor-bank the Mar issues 
near the quarter of Narvor (Skr. Nadavana) into the marslies of the 
Aneldar. Through the latter a connection is thus secured with the Sind 
river delta. This extension of the Mar to the west seems, however, of 
later date, as S^rlvara attributes the construction of a navigable channel 
towards the Sind to Zainu-l-‘abidin.^ 


66 The lake wdiich supplies the water of the Mahasarit, is in 

mvi nil ir some respects one of the most favoured spots of 

Tho pal lalto. Valley. Its limpid water, the 

imposing aspect of the mountain amphitheatre which encloses it on 
three sides, and tho charming gardens and orchards around it have 
made the Dal justly famous. 


1 See Rdjat viii. 738, 763, 3131. 

8 Seo SMkan(hac, iii. 24, Mahdsaridvitastayoh ... Rnmgainak. Here too as in 
former transUtions of tho Rnjutarahgini, Mahasarit lias been wrongly taken as an 
common nonn and explained as ' great river.* 

8 The term Mari is also elsewhere used in the later Clironicles and the MEhit- 
my.as; comp., c .7 , S'nv. i. 442; iv. 208; Fourth Chron. 145, etc. 

i It iw tills narrow canal, more picturesque than sweet-smelling, which has led 
to the ricqucnt comparisons of S^riiiagar with Venice. 1 1 has not received much 
aitonlion in recent ^onrs and for want of dredging seems in danger of silting np, 

* See i. 4'K> $q, 
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The Pal measures about four miles in length aiul two and a lialf 
ill width where it is broadest. Its depth novvliere exceeils ilO ftct, and 
in most parts it is far more shallow. At its southern end it is fringed 
Uy lagoons, and a great poi-tion of it is covered by the famous floating 
gardens. Notwithstanding the superabundance of water-plants and 
vegetable matter, the water everywhere retains an admirablcj clearness 
and freshness. This is, no doubt, due to the arnplenoss of the springs 
which rise within the lake. Though we find no direct mention of tho 
lake in the Rajatarahgini, and though it does not claim any parti- 
cular sanctity, there is no want around its shores of ancient and 
holy sites. 

The earliest reference to the lake itself occurs in the Chronicle of 
S^rivara who describes at length how King Zainu-l-hibidin diverted 
himself on the lake and adorned its vicinity. * S'rlvara calls the lake 
Dala, while the few Mahatmyas which condescend to men tiou it, use 
the form Dala} He also mentions the two small artificial islands 

called Lanifc^, and now distinguished as Bup^Uink and Snn^^lduk C tho 

Silver Lanka,’ ‘ Golden Laiika’). Different names are given to several 
distinct portions of the lake. But of these only Hastayalika, the 
preseut Ast^-vol, can be traced in the Chronicles. 

The sacred sites of Gopadri, Jyestbesvara, Theda, S'uresvari, etc., 
with their uuraoroas Nagas line the eastern shores of the Dal. They 
will bo mentioned below in the description of the vicinity of the capital. 
The well-known gardens of Shalimar, Ni.^iat and Nasim are creations 
of the Mugh^^l Eraporon who did much to enhance the natural beauties 
of the lake. 

Besides tbe springs of the lake ifcaelt tlie latter is fed also by a 

stream which comes from the Mar Sar lake, high up in the mountains to 
the east. The old name of this stream, marked ‘ Arrah ’ on tlio map, is 
uncertain. The S^arvavatara seems to extend to it tlio name MahSsarit.^ 
In its lower course where it approaclies the north shore of tlic Bal, it 
now beai-s the name of Tslbal Niil (stream). An earlier foi m i.s fur- 
nished by S'rivara who calls the stream at tlii.s point, by the name of 
Tiupbastha; the latter is also found in several Slahatmyas.* 

67. From tho iuuctiou with the JIaliasarit downwards tho Vita.s(a 
flows for over three miles between almo.st unliroken lines of liouses 
raised high above tho water on stone embankments. The latter consist 
now-a-days chiefly of large blocks of stone which belonged to ancient 

I S'riv. i. 418 sqq* 

* See, c.g., Vitastimdh, xxi, 39. 

• See S^arvdv. iii. 75 ; iv. 129# 

♦ Sec S'rir. i. 421 ; Sttwav, iv. m * 

J. I. u 
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Tho Ksiptika. 


tcnij)los nod other strnctnros of pre-MuhaTninadaii date. Jading from 
their size and careful carving we can well picture to our mind the 
s|>l(ui<lid appearance which the river- banks must have here presented in 
days. 

'riio river witliiu tlic city (lows first in one long reaeli due north. 

Near the fourth bi'idge iu the heart of the city, 
it makes a great bend and turns to the south- 
west. A canal which leaves the left bank of the river between the 
.^jergarhi palace and the quarter of Katliiil (K^t^ila), and rejoins tho 
river near the last bridge, allows boats to cut this great bend. It now 
bears the name Ku^^kal, derived from tlie ancient designation of 
KsiJ’TiKAKaLYA.^ The Ksiptika is often mentioned in the later portions 
of Kalhana’s Chronicle which relate the sieges of S'rinagar witnessed in 
his own time. It forms to this day the natural line of defence for that 
part of the city which occupies the left river-bank, and which could be 
successfully attacked only by crossing the Ksiptika.® No information 
is available to us as to the origin of this canal. Judging from its posi- 
tion it is likely to have been a natural side-channel of the river which 
was subse(|ucntly maintained or improved for the conveuionco of navi- 
gation. 

A few hundred yards lower down tho V^itasta is joined on its loft 
bank by a considerable river now known ns 
tlio Dwlgahtjfl^ ‘ the milk Gahga/ or i'hatiS^kulf 
‘ tlic wliilo stream.* Its ancient name is given as Dugdhasindhu in 
liilliana’s description of SVniagar.^ Tho Maliatmyas know it by the 
natne of Svi'iaganga^ ‘tho white Gahga,* to which tho allernative modern 
designation, Cliath^kul, exactly corresponds.* Its waters cofiie from the 
central part of tho Fir Pan^al Range round Mount Tataknti, its chief 
sources being the mountain-streams marked as ‘ Saugsofed ’ (Sangsafed) 
and ‘ Yecliara’ oil tho map. The conlluenco of tho Vitasta and DQd- 
gnnga, opposite to the old quarter of Diddiimatha, is still a Tiitha of 
some repute and is probably alluded to already by Bilhana.* 


Tho Dugdhagahga. 


I Ks. kill <Skr. kidyd is the ordinary term for small streams or canals. 

S For delitilod evidence of this identification, see Rdjat. viii. 732 note. 

8 VikramdnJcac, xviii. 7. 

* See Vitastdmdh. xxii; S^vetagangdindK^ etc, Skr, tuete becomes in Ks. Iiy 
regular phonetic conversion chuth, fom. c/toJi? 

Tho Nilamata enrioualy enough does not mention tho Dudgahgl unless it is 
meant by Kftrnnadt, 1281. Tho hitter iiamo, meaning * tlic river of milk,’ is given 
to the Diidgsihga by a passage of the modern Yitustamahiitinya, xxii. 

* »Soo Vikia/jf, xviii. 22. 
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Section VI. — Lower Course op the Vitasta 


68. Iramediateljr below S'rinagai* we come to mai’slics wliicli 
stretch along both sides of the river for a considernble distance. 
Tliose on the left bank, of which the Hakh‘*-sar and Panz^n^r Nanil)al 
are the nearest, are fed by mountain-streams of smaller volume. The 
marshes to the north of tlic river are more extensive and belong to the 
Delta of the Sind River, the greatest tributary of the Vitasta within the 
Valley. 

Our survey of the northern range of mountains has already taken 
us to the true headwaters of the Sind near tho 
Zdji-La and tho Amburnath Peak. Its tradi- 
tional source in tlic sacred Gafi^a-lakc on Mount Haramukli has also 


The Sindhu. 


been noticed. This great river has a course of over sixty miles and 
drains the largest and highest portion of the in oun tain-chain in ilio 
north. Its ancient name, Sindhu, means simply ‘ tho river’ and is thus 
identical with the original designation of the Indus.^ The Raja- 
tarangini mentions the river repeatedly, and it figures largely in the 
Nilamata, Hai\acaritacintamani and the Maliatmyas.* Everywhere it is 
identified with the Gahga, as already by Alboruui’s informants. Tho 
valley of tho Sind forms the district of Lar, tho ancient Laham, one of 
the main subdivisions of Kasmir territory 

Where this valley debouches into tho great Kasmir plain, near tlio 
village of Dud^rliom, the old Bugi^Mhama, the river spreads out in 
numerous branches. These form an extensive Delta, covered in its 
greatest portion by shallow marshes and known as Anch*dr. Its eastern 
side extends along the strip of high ground which connects S'nnagar 
with the foot of the spur at the mouth of the Sind Valley, The western 


1 It is customary in Kasmir to diatinguisli the two rivers by giving tho designation 
of * the Great Sind (Bad Sind),’ to the Indus. This is found as * Brhatsindhu* 
already in the Haracaritacintamani, xii. 45. 

The identity of the two river names has led to a great deal of confusion in 
geographical works down to tho beginning of tho present century. The Sind River 
of Kft^mlr was elevated to the rank of on© of tho chief sources of the Indus, or elso 
represented as a branch of the great river taking its way through Kaimir (!). TJiie 
curious error is traceable, e.g.^ in the map of ‘ L’Empirodu Grand Mogol ’ reproduced 
in Bernier’s Travels, ed. Constable, p. 238, from the Paris Edition of 1670, and in 
the map of Ancient India attached to TiepfenthiIiER, Description de I* Inde, 1786, 
p. 60. Compare HOgkl, Kaschmir, i. p 330. Even Wilson, writing in 1825, says 
of the Kasmir Sind that “ it is not improbably a branch of Indus.” 

* See Rdjat. i. 57 notej also iv. 391; v. 97 sqq.} viii. 1129; Jonar. 982; Snv. iv. 
1 10, 227, etc. 
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Bide of the delta is marked by an alluvial plnteau which contimics the 
right or western side of tlie lower Sind Valley down to the river’s con- 
flacnco with tho Vitasta. The base of the triangle is the Vitasta itself 
which between S'nriagar and this junction flows in a bed separated by 
artiiieial banks from the marshes on either side. Tho waters of the 
Sind after spreading over tins wide Delta leave it in a single channel nl 
its western extremity, opposite to tho village of Shad^pfir. 

The confluence of tho Vitasta and Sindhu has from early times 
enjoyed exceptional sanctity as a Tirtha. Kfis- 
CoDfluenoo of Vitasta ^3 recorded already in tl.o 

an in u. Nilamata, identifies the VitMsta and Sindhu, 
tlio largest and holiest rivers of the country, with the Yamuna and 
Clangil^ respectively. Their junction represents, iherefore, the Kas* 
mirian equivalent of the fam(>us Praydga at the confluence of the great 
Indian rivers. Tho Vitastasindiiusamgama is often referred to as an 
important Tlrtha in the Rajataranginl, ilie Nilamata and numerous 
other ie.xts. It is actually known by the name of Prayaga to tlio modern 
tradition and the Mahatrnjas.t A small island built of solid masonry 
rises in the river-bed at the point where the waters of the two rivers 
mingle. It is tho object of regular pilgrimages on particular Parvans 
throughout the year. On it stands an old Cinar tree which to the 
])ioas Kas4tnlriaii represents tho far-famed Ficus Indica tree of tho real 
Prayaga. 

Notwithstanding the accumulated holiness of this Tirtha there is 
most explicit evidence to show that its present j) 0 .sition dates back only 
to about a thousand years. Wo owe the knowledge of this interesting 
fact to the detailed account which Kalhana has given us of tho 
great regulation of the Vitasta carried out under King Avantivarman 
(a.d. 855 -883), As the chungo in tho confluence of tho Vitasta and 
Sindhu forms one of the most striking results of tliis regulation, 
Kalhana’s account of the latter may conveniently be noticed in tlie 
present place. I shall restrict myself to an indication of the main facts 
connected with these operations, referring for all detailed evidence to 
Note I (v. 97-100) of my tran.slation. 

69. Kalhana tells us ifi his opening notice * that the produce of 
^ ^ Kasmir had in earlier times been greatly 

owing to dWrous floods, , a, . lieu 
larJy from the Mahapadma or Volur Jake, and 
the general water-locked condition of the con nf ry. Drainage operations 

1 For a dotuilcd ac€ :>iint of the references to the Vitasta-Sindhnsaihgama and 
the ancient remains neai‘it, see Note I (Rajat. v. 97-100), §§ 14, 15; also note iv. 391. 

* See Hdjat, ?. 68 sqq. 
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under Kini^ Lalitaditya had led to an increase of a«;! icaUural produce. 
But these works were appaiently neglected midor his feeble successors, 
and disastrous floods, followed by famines, became again fioqucnt. In 
Avantivarman’s time Snyyay a man of conspicuous talents but low 
origin, offered to remedy these troubles. Receiving the king’s assent 
for his scheme and the necessary means, he sot about regulating the 
course of the Vitasta with a view to abetter drainage of the whole Valley. 
Omitting legendary details with which evidently popular tradition has 
embellished Suyya’s story, the course adopted was briefly tlie following. 

The operations commenced in Kramarajya at the locality called 
Yak^adaba where large “ rocks which had rolled dow n from the moun- 
tains lining both river banks,” obstructed the Vitasta.^ We 
have already when describing the Vitasta Valley route, referred to 
Yaksadara, the present Dyar^'gu I, as a spur projecting into the rivor-bed 
some three miles below the commencement of the Baramiila goige. Its 
rocky foot forms the first rapid of the river. By removing the obstruct- 
ing rocks the level of the river w^as lowered. Then a slone-dam was 
constructed across the bed of the river, and the latter thus blocked up 
completely for seven days. During this time “ the river-bed was cleared 
at the bottom, and stone walls constructed to protect it against rocks 
which might roll down,”* The dam was then removed, and the river 
flowed forth with increased rapidity through the cleared passage. 

I must leave it to competent engineering opinion to decide to what 
extent and at which point of the Baramula gorge the operations so far 
described were pi'acticable witli the technical means of that ago. What 
follows in Kalhana’s account is so matter-of-fact and so accurate in 
topographical points, that a presumption is raised as to the previous 
statements also resting, partially at least, on historical facts. 

Wherever inundation breaches were known to occur in times of 
flood, new beds were constructed for the river. One of these changes 
in the river-bed affected the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu, and 
this is specially explained to us in v. 97-100. The topographical indi- 
cations here given by Kalhana are so detailed and exact that they 
enabled me to trace with great probability what I believe to have been 
the main course of the Vitasta before Suyya’s regulation. 

70. Kalhana describes to us successively the position of the old and 
Change oi confluenoe confluence relative to certain temples 

of Vitasta and situated at the village of Trigrami and other 
Sindhu* points on the river- banks. Most of these .struc- 

tui*es I have been able to identify, and a close examination of the 

i See V. 87 sqq, 

> Compare v. 92 sq. 
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general toi^ograpliical features in tlioir iicigliboui’liood has fully borne 
out the correctness of Kalhaiia^s account. Witlioiit the help of a larger- 
scale map it Avoiild, liowcvor, be impossible to explain here accurately 
the topogra})1iical evidence collected.^ I must, therefoi'C, once more 
refer to the above-quoted detailed note in iny fortJicoming work, 
where a special map, on the scale of one incli tq the mile, has been 
inserted for the illustration of this tract. In tlic present place I must 
restrict mysedf to indicating the main results of my enquiries. 

These have shown that while the new confluence which Kalha^a 
knew in his own time, is identical with the present junction opposite 
Shad^pur.^ the old one lay about two miles to the south-east of it, 
between the village of Trigani and the Par^spSr plateau The latter is 
the site of the great ruins of Parihdswpura^ first identified by me and 
shown on the map (sec below, § 121.) Trigani marks the position of tho 
ancient Trirjrdml^ and a short distance south of it stands the temple ruin 
which I identify with the shrine of Visnu Vaimjasvdmin. 

Kalhana mentions this temple as the point near which “ the two 
rivers, tlie Sindhu and Vitasta, formerly met flowing to the left and 
right of Trigranu, respectively.^' Standing on the raised ground before 
the ruin and turning towards Shad^pur, we have on our left a narrow 
swamp about a quarter of a mile broad which runs north-east in the 
direction of Trigam. In this swamp and a shallow Nala continuing it 
towards ShaePpur, we can yet recognize tho old bed of the Sindhu. On 
the right wc have the Badrihsl Nala which divides the alluvial plateau of 
Trigam and Pai^spor. This Nala is clearly marked as an old river-bed 
by the formation of its banks and is still known as such to the villagers 
of the neighbourhood. 

Tho Badrihel Nala connects the great swamp to the east known as 
Panz^ndr l^amhal with the extensive marshes stretching west and north- 
w^est of Pai^^spor towards the Volur. This channel still serves regular- 
ly as an oatflow for the Panz^nor Nambal whenever the latter is flooded 
from tho Vitasta at times of high-water. Were it not for the great 
embankments which guard the bed of the Vitasta towards the low 
P|tDz^n5r Nambal, tho latter would still form a regular course of the 

1 In the copies of The map accompanying this memoir the faint outlines by which 
the engraved Atlas of India sheet marks the low nlluvial plateaus, the marshes, and 
similar features of this tract, have become much effaced. A reference to the 
original groundmap or the larger Survey map (2 miles to the inch) is hence recom- 
mended. 

3 ghadipur » a modem contraction for ShaJidbuddinpiir^ the name given to the 
place by Sultan 8hahaf>u-d-dm (A.D. 1354r-73) who founded it, as Jonaraja, 409, tells 
ns, at the coiiilnence of the VTtasta unci Sindhu. 
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rivor. Even so it is still liable to be invaded by tbo Vitasifi at times of 
Rood. B'oi* the swamp as well as the fertile village liiiids reclaimed 
around it, lie below the level of the river-bed d 

The old coume of the rivers licrc biiefly indicated explains tho" 
curious position of the Nor (map ‘Noroo’). This canal which is of 
importanee for navigation leaves the Vitasta on the left bank just 
opposite to the present junction with the Sindhu and pnudically conti- 
nues the southwesterly course of the latter for some distance. Only 
about J mile of low gi’ound divides the Nor from the end of the swamp 
which marks the bed of the Sindhu at the point of its old junction 
opposite the Vainyasvamin ruin. 

Similarly the position of Parihasapura which King Lalitaditya 
chose for his splendid capital, becomes now intelligible. The plateau 
or Kai'^vva of Par^spSr which still preserves its name is now flanked 
on the east by the Paiiz*nor Nambal and on the west by the marshes of 
Har^trath. Neither of them affords in their present condition tlio 

convenient waterway wo find invariably near all other Kasmir capilals. 

Before Siiyya’s regulation, however, the Vitasta flowed as wc have ffccn, 
immcdiatly to the north of the plateau and at tho very foot of the great 
temples erected hero by King Lalitfiditya. 

71. The object and result of the change of the confluence ran, I 
^ think, also be traced yet. By forcing the 

* Vitasta to pass nortli of Ti'igam instead of 

south of it, the reclamation of tho marshes south 
of the Volur lake must have been greatly facilitated. The course thus 
given to the river carries its waters by the nearest way into that part of 
the Volar which by its depth and well-defined boundaries is natui’ally 
designed as a great reservoir to receive the surplus water of clangeront 
floods, iMio southern shores of the lake are still to this day the scene 
of a constant struggle between the cultivator and floods. The reclama- 
tion of land which has gone on for centuries in these low marshy 
tracts,* (^uld never have been undertaken if the Vitasta had been 
allowed to spread itself over them from the south, the direction marked 
by its old course. 

The x^hange iu the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu was a neces- 
sary condition for the subsequent coarse given to the united rivers. It 

I See Lawrence, Valley, pp, 210 $q. Kalhana's account shows that the huge 
embankments guarding the Panz^ndr tract most be far older than the times of the 
Mughal 3 to which they are popularly attnbuted. 

S Compare Drew, / tmmoo, p. 116, for a description of these tracts and the 
amphibious ways of the inhabitants who (ret thoir living as much from the water as 
the laud around. 
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was thus closely connected with tlie fyeneral scliemo of rcj^alatioii and 
drainage. Kal liana indicates this by referring immediately after the 
above passage to stone-embankments con.strucicd along the Vitasta for 
seven Yojanas (circ. 42 miles) and the danirning-in of tlio Volur lako.t 
On the land reclaimed new populous villages were founded. From 
the circular dykes which were built around those villages, they are said to 
have received the popular designation of fcanr/a/a, ‘ ring,’ Wo actu- 
ally still find two villages on the low ground neai** the Volur showing 
in tlicir modern names the ending derived from Skr. kundala. 

Utib^kundM (map wrongly ‘ Watr koondl ’) and Mar^'kund®-! are situated 
botli close to the left bank of the Vitasta before it enters the marshes at 
the south-eastern end of the Volur. Their names and position seem to 
support the assumption that the present northerly course of the river 
above Trigraml and Shad^pur is directly due to Suyya’s operations. 

Kalhaiia adds that even in his own time, i.e., two and a half cen- 
turies later, there were “ seen, growing on the banks of the former 
river-beds, old trees which boi’e the marks of the boat ropes fastened to 
them.”* Similarly the observant Chronicler noted the old pales secur- 
ing the embankments “ which the rivers displayed when low in the 
autumn.”^ Wo must be grateful to him for the evident interest with 
which ho ascertained aud recorded the details of Avautivarman’s opera- 
tions. For he has thus enabled us even at the present day to trace 
some of the important changes then effected in the hydrography of the 
whole Valley. 

72. Following the course of the Vitasta below its present conflu- 
ence with the Sindhu wo soon pass the village 

waTcte the Volur lake, of Sambal where the route from b^rinagar to 
the north of the Volur lake and thence to the 
Trag^bal Pass, crosses the rivei\ Here at some distance from the left 
bank is the site of the ancient Jayapura, the capital founded by King 
Jayaplda in the second half of the eighth century.* It is marked by 
the village of And^-rkoth situated on an island between the Sambal 
marsh anu a branch of the canal known as Nor. An ancient causeway 
connects the island with the strip of land separating the marsh from 
the present course of the Vitasta. 

I See V. 103 sqq> 

t V. 101. 

8 It is still the common belief in Kasmir that ** no embankment on the riverside 
is sound unless it has a foundation of piles ” ; Lawrence, Valley ^ p. 211. Consider- 
ing the peaty nature of the soil along the lower course of the river, this belief may 
be justified by old^xperience. 

♦ See for the identification of this site, Bdjat, v, 500 note, aud below, § 122, 
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We slioald have some difficnlty in understanding the position 
chosen for a town whidi wiis intended^ to bo a, place of importaiioo if we 
did not know the great change effected in the course of the river by the 
subsequent regulation of Avantivarman. In King Jajapida’s time ore 
of the main branches of the Vitasta probably followed the line of the 
Nov in this neighbourhood. The island of Aiid^rkoth which forms a 
small alluvial plateau, raised perhaps artificially in parts, was then a 
convenient site. Tliis is no longer the case since the river flows (o the east 
of And^rkoth and at a considerable distance. We can safely attribute to 
this change the fact that Jayapura like the similarly situated Pari- 
hasaptira had fallen into insignificance already before Kalhana’s time. 

Close to Sambal the river passes the foot of an isolated hill known 
as AhHijungy rising about a thousand feet above the plain. Under its 
shelter on the north is the small lake of Manashal which is mentioned by 
the name of MGnasa[saras] in the Nilamata arid by Jonaiiija.* It is about 
two miles long, and occupying a rock-basin is deeper than the other 
lakes of the Ka^mir plains. It is connected with the river by a short 
channel and partially fed by an irrigation canal carried into it from the 
Sind River.* Its ancient name is derived ‘from the sacred lake on 
Kailasa, famous in the Puranas and Epics and usually located in the 
Mansarovar of the Tibetan highlands. 

A short distance lower down the villages of Uk^kundM and Mar^- 
kundM already referred to above, are passed on the left bank. There 
are various indications which make it probable that in old times the 
Volur lake reached much closer to these villages than it does at present. 
^Calliana's reference seems to indicate that these villages enclosed by 
circular dykes were actually reclaimed from the lake, and Jonaraja 
still places them on tlie very shore of the lake.* In the same way 
Srivara speaking of the villages stretching from Samudrako^a,^ the 
present Sud^rkQth, to the vicinity of Dvarika, near Aud^rkoth, seems 
to place them along the shore of the Volar. 

A glance at the map shows that the land on the left bank of the 
river below the villages projects like a peninsula into the lake. 

1 As Jonarajay 864 sq.y makes the ancient name quite certain, the latter could 
nave safely boon shown on the map. In some passages of the Nllamata and 
Mahatmyas it might be doubted whether this lake or the UttaraminaRa on Mount 
Haranukh is intended; see however NtUifnata, 1338, where tho Manasa lake is 
mentioned after the Vitastasindhusaihgama. 

* The construction of this canal is ascribed by Jonarija, 804 sj., to Zaiuud- 
^ubidlu. 

2 See Rajat. v. 120, ami Jonar. 1230, (BcT. ed.). 

* See Sriv. i. 400 $q. 

J. 1. 15 
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It can be safely assumed that the creation of this strip of land which 
now accompanies the river-channel for some seven miles farther, is due 
to the continual deposits of silt. This silting-up process is still going 
on in this as in other portions of the Volur where streams enter it, and 
is likely to reduce the expanse of the lake still farther in the future.^ 

A striking proof for the gradual change thus effected is afforded by 
the position of .the artificial island known now as Zain^-lank. It was 
constructed by King Zainu-l-^abidin from whom it took its proper 
designation of Jainalanka. It was then, according to Jonaraja’s descrip- 
tion, in the middle of the Volur where the water was deep.* It is 
now bitnated in a shallow marsh close to the present embouchure of 
the river. 


73. The great lake, with the southern shores of which we have 
Volur lake already become acquainted, is a very impor- 

tant feature in the hydrographic system of 
Kasmlr. It acts ns a huge flood-reservoir for the greatest part of the 
drainage of Kasmir and gives to the western portion of the Valley its 
peculiar character. Its dimensions vary at different peiiods, owing to 
the low shores to the south being liable to inundation. In normal 
years the length of the lake may be reckoned at about 12 and its width 
at 6 miles, with an area of about 78 square miles. In years of flood 
the lake extends to about 13 miles in length and 8 miles in width.* 
Its depth is nowhere more than about 15 feet and is continually lessen- 
ing in those parts whei^e the streams debouch into it. Notwithstanding 
this slight depth navigation on the lake often becomes dangerous when 
violent storms sweep over it from the mountains in the north. The 
boundaries of the lake are ill-defined in the south and partly in the east ; 
the marshes and peaty meadows merge almost imperceptibly into the 
area of the lake. On the north the shores slope up towards an 
amphitheatre of mountains from which some rocky spurs run down to 
the water’s edge. The fertile t. act at the foot of these mountains 
forms the ancient Khuyd,immay the modem Pargana of Khuij^hopi. 

The ancient name of the lake is Mahapadmasaras, derived from the 
MahS. ad TV* Naga Mahapadma, who is located in the lake 
p ma aga tutelary deity. This designation is by 

far the most common in the Ohronioles, the Nllamata, and other old 


I Oom^re Drew, p. 160, and Lawrence, Valhy, p. 20. The latter anther is 
probably reprodnoing a popular tradition when mentioning that in King Zainu-1- 
*abidin*B time the waters of the Volur stretched south to Asam and Sambal. 

> See , onar. (Bo. ed.) 1227 iqq. The name Jainalanka was mutilated in the 
Galcotta oditioa ; else it would have been shown on the map, 

* See Lawrence, p, 20. 
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texts. ^ 16 is also used, as we have seen, in the description of Ka^mlr 
given by the T'ang annals. 

TJie name Ullola from which the present Volur (vulgo *Woolar*) 
seems to be derived, is found only inone passage of Jonaiaja’s Chronicle 
and in a single modern Mahatmya.* Skr. ullola can be interpreted to 
mean * turbulent * or ‘ [the lake] with high-going waves.* ® Those who 
have experienced the sensation of crossing the lake witli a strong wind, 
will readily allow the appropriateness of this designation. Yet it is 
impossible to dismiss altogether the suspicion that the name which 
seems wholly unknown to the older texts, may be only a clever adapta- 
tion of the Kasmiri name Volur or its earlier representative. It is' cer- 
tainly curious that in modern Mahatmyns we meet with Ullola as a name 
for the Vulgar Pargana, tlie genuine ancient designation of which is 
Hola^a.* Jonaraja in his commentary on S'rikiinthacaiita, iii. 9, uses 
Ullola as a paraphrase for Mahapadma, 

74. From an early date vai ious legends seem to have dustered 
around this, the greatest of Kaimir lakes. The 
a Nilamata relates at length how the lake be- 

came tlie habitation of the Mabapadma Naga.^ 
Originally it was occupied by the wicked Naga Sadangula who 
used to carry off the women of the country. Nila, the lord of Ka^mir 
Nagas, banished Sadangula to the land of the Darvas. The site left 
dry on liis departure was occupied by a town called Candrapura under 
King Visvagasva. The Muni Durvasas not receiving hospitable recep- 
tion in this town, cursed it and foretold its destruction by water. When 
subsequently the Naga Mahapadma sought a refuge in Ka^mir and 
asked Nila for the allotment of a suitable habitation, he was granted 
permission to occupy Candrapura. The Mahapadma Naga thereupon 
approached King Visvagasva in the disguise of an old Brahman and 
asked to bo allowed to settle in the town with his family. When his 
prayer wns agreed to he shewed himself in his true form and announced 
to the King the approaching submersion of his city. At the Naga*a 
direction the King with his people emigrated and founded two Yojauas 
further west the new town of Visvagasvaptim. The Naga then converted 
the city into a lake, henceforth his and his fa?nily *8 dwelling place. A 
recollection of this legend still lives in popular tradition, and the ruins of 
the doomed city arc supposed to be sighted occasionally in the water. 

1 For detailed references see* iv. 693 note. 

* See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1227-30; Dhyamivaramah, 30, 83. 

3 See Buhler, Report^ p. 9. 

♦ See VUastdmah. v. 48 ; IlaridrSganeiamnk. 

^ See Mamata, 976-1008, and Buhlkr, R^^port, p. 10. 
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Auoilicr legend has found a lengfcliy record in Kalliana’s narrative 
of King Jayapida’s reign, iv. 592 sqq. The Naga Mahapadma being 
threatened with desiccation by a Dravicjian sorcerer, appeared to the 
King in his dream and asked for protection. As a reward he promised 
to show a gold mine to tlio King. Jayapida agreed to the Naga’s 
prayer. Curiosity, however, induced him to let the Dravidian first try 
his magic on the lake. When the watera had been dried up so far 
that the Naga and his dependents were seen as human-faced snakes 
wriggling in the mud, the king interfeied and caused the lake to ho 
restored. The Naga, however, resented the insult and showed to the 
king only a rich copper ore instead of the gold mine. 

With reference to a Puranic legend the Mahapadma is sometimes 
identified with the Naga Kaliya who was vanquished by Kf^na. As 
the foot of the god when touching the Naga’s head made lotuses 
(padma) appear on it, Mahapadma is treated by Kasmirian poets as 
another form of Kaliya.^ 

76. Of the streams which fall into the Volur lake besides tlie 
Vitasta, the stream of the Band^por Nala is 
the most considerable. It drains the range 
between Mount Haramukli and the Trag*^bal 
Pass and forms a small Delta of its own to the north of the lake. Its 
ancient name is Madhuinati} It is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini in connection with the route leading to the Dard terri- 
tory, hut must be distinguished from another, smaller Madhumati which 
flows into the Kisanganga near the S'aradatirtha. 

The outflow of the lake’s waters is at its southwest corner 
about two miles above the town of Sopur. Tho latter is the ancient 
Suyyapura, founded by Suyya and commemorating liis name.® If wo 
loay judge from the position of tho town and the words used by Kalhana 
ill another passage, ♦ it appears probable that the ojierations of Avan- 
tivarinan’s gieat engineer extended also to the river’s bed on this side 
of the lake. 

About four miles below Sopur tbe Vitasta which now flows in a 
winding but well-defined bed, receives its last considerable tributary 
within Kasinir, It is the Pohur which before its junction has collected 
tbe various streams draining the extreme northwest of the Valley. 


Lower affluents 
of Vitasta. 


i Compare S'rikanfhac. iii. 9 ; Jonar, 933, and my note Rdjat, v. 114. 

» See Rdjat. vii. 1179 and note 1171; also viii, 2883; NHamata 1259 sqq., 
1398, etc. 

8 See Bdiat. v. 118 note. 

♦V. 104: “Trained by him, the Vitasta starts rapidly on her ay from the 
bttsiii of the Mahapadma lake, like an arrow from the how."* 
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This portion of the country figures but little in Kallmna’s narrative ; 
hence we find in the Rajatararigiiii no reference to the Pohur or any 
of its affluents. The old name of the river is uncertain. Jonuraja in a 
passage which is found only in the Bombay edition, calls this river 
Pahara ; the Malmtmyas vary between Prahara and Prahcira,^ Of the 
side-streams the Mav^r (map ‘Maur’) flowing through the Mach‘p(jir 
Pargana is named in the Nilamata as MahuriJ^ The name of the Hamal 
stream is identical with that of the Pargana through wliich its course 
lies, the ancient SamalU,^ 

About 18 miles from the point where the Vitasta leaves the Vo! nr, 
it reaches the entrance of the gorge of Baramula. Througli tliis defile 
we have already before followed the course of the river. At Baramiila 
navigation ceases. After passing with a violent current the ravine 
immediately below the town, the river, so placid within the Valley, 
turns into a large torrent rushing down in falls and rapids. 


Skction VIT.—Soil and Climate op the Vallky. 

76. Our survey of Ka.4mir rivers has taken ns along that great 
flat of river alluvium which forms the lowest 
Alluvml Plateaus fertile part of the Valley. Wo 

^ * must now turn to the higlier ground of the 

Vale which consists of the peculiar plateaus already alluded to. 

The genuine Kasriiiri term for these plateaus is tKlar, found in its 
Sanskrit form as nddara in the Chronicles. Anotlier modern designa- 
tion of Persian origin now often used, is karBiva" The word udddra is 
twice found as an ending of local names in the Rajatarangi^i while 
the latter Chronicles use it frequently in designations of well-known 
plateaus.^ An earlier Sanskrit term no longer surviving in use, is 
suda, originally meaning ‘ barren waste ground.* Kal liana employs it 
when speaking of the well-known DamMar Udar.^ 

The Udars of the Kasmir Valleys are usually considered by geolo- 
gists to be duo to lacustrine deposits. They appear either isolated by 

I See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1160, 1152; Vitaatdmdh. xxvii. 2; Svayarkbhumdh, 

% Nilamatay 1322 sqq* 

A See Rdjat, vii. 159 note. 

A Locanodddm and Vhydnodddra^ Rdjat. viii, 1427 note. 

A See Ousikotlddraf the Udar of Gas near Ramuh, Sriv» iv. 465, 59^, 596; Ddmo- 
dnrodddray the DarnMur U4ar» Sr'tv, iv, 618 j LaalapurodtidrUf Fourth Ohron, 175, etc. 

A See Rdiat. i. 156 note. 
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lower ground aronnd them or connected by very gentle slopes with 
spars descending from the mountains. Often tlie top^ of these plateaus 
seem almost perfectly flat, forming table lands of varying dimensions. 
They rise generally from 100 to 300 feet above the level of the ravines 
and valleys which intersect them, and through which the streams from 
the mountains and their own drainage find their way to the Vitasta. 
Most of the U^ars are found on the south-western side of the Valley, 
stretching from S^upiyan to Baramhla. But they also occur across the 
river on the north-eastern side of the Valley, and at both extremities 
of the river-flat in the south-east and north-west. 

Owing to the inferiority of the soil and the diflficulty of irrigation, 
the Udars show a marked difference in point of fertility from other 
parts of the Valley. Those which slooe down from the foot of the 
mountains have been brought under cultivation with the help of water- 
courses conducted over them from the higher ground behind. Most of 
these irrigation-channels are, no doubt, of ancient date, and some are 
specially mentioned in tbe Chronicles. To other Udars, particularly 
those which are entirely isolated, water could not be biought. These 
are either bari’en wastes covered with low jungle or if cultivated, yield 
only precarious crops owing to tbe uncertainty of the rainfall. 

Some of tlie Udars, owing to their position near the Vitasta or for 
other reasons, are sites of importance in the ancient topography of 
Kai^mir, Such are the plateaus of Martauda, Cakradhara, Padmnpura, 
Parihasapura. Another, the ‘ Udar of Damodara,’ plays a;n interesting 
part in the legendary loro of the country. All these will bo duly 
noticed in the next chapter. 

77 . Climatic conditions are so closely connected with a country’s 
^ , topography that the few old notices and 

references which we have regarding tuose of 
Ka^mir, may fitly find mention here. 

The only distinct account of the Kasmir climate is given by 
Alberuii).^ He clearly indicates the reason why KaiSmir is exempt from 
the heavy Monsoon rains ot India proper. When the heavy clouds, ho 
explains, reach the mountains which enclose Kasmir on the south, “the 
mountain-sides strike against them, and the clouds are pressed like 
olives or grapes,” In consequence “ the rain pours down and the rains 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Kasmir has no varsakUla^ 
but continual snowfall during two and a Imlf months, beginning with 
Magba, and shortly after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in 
for a few days, melting the snow and clean.sing the earth. This rule 
has seldom an exception ; however, a certain amount of extraordinary 
meteorological ocoiirrences is peculiar to every province in India.” 
f See India f i, p. 211. 
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That this description is on the whole as accurate as Alboruni’s other 
data regarding Kasmir, will bo easily seen by a refercTice to tlie detailed 
statements of Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Eliot.^ What chiefly characterizes 
the climate of Kasmir as against tliat of the Indian plai'UvS, is the 
absence of a rainy season and the equally marked absence of excessive 
heat. The moderate temperature of the Kasmir summer is ensured by 
the high elevation of the Valley, and has at all times besen duly appre- 
ciated by its inhabitants as well as its visitors. 

Kalhn^ already proudly claims this exemption from the torments 
of a fierce sun as one of the favours accorded to his coiintry by the gods.* 
His enthusiastic description of a Kasmir summer passed “ in the regions 
above the forests ” shows that Im was no stranger to the charms of that 
season in the alpine pai ts of the country.* More than once he refers to 
the sufferings which the heat an Indian .summer outside the Valley 
inflicts on Ka^mirian exiles. Even in the hill regions immediately to 
the .south of Pir Pant^al the hot season with its accompanying fevers 
]»as often proved disastrous to the Kasmlrian troops employed thore.^ 

On the other hand we find also the rigours of a Ka.4mir winter 
duly illustrated by the Chroniclers narrative. Wo may refer to the 
description of the heavy and continued snowfall which followed Sussala's 
murder in Plialguna of 1128 a.t)., the freezing of the Vitasta in the 
winter of 1087-8 A.D.,otc.* The graphic account of Bhoja’s flight to the 
Upper Kisangahga Valley shows u.s in full detail the difficulties which 
attend a winter>inarcli over the snow-covered mountains to the north of 
the Valley.® !Nor do we fail to be reminded otherwise of the great 
differences in climate which are implied by the varying altitudes of 
Kasmir localities.'^ 

Exceptionally early snow'fall in the autumn such as saved the 
garrison of the frontier fort on the Dugdhaghata Pass, has always been 
known and dreaded even low down in the Valley. The danger it 
represents for the rice crops is illustrated by Kalhana’s account of the 
famines resulting fiom such premature snowfalls.® 

A See Lawrence, p. 21 

* See i. 41, 

* ii. 138. 

* Compare vii. 970 ; viii. 1634, 1830, 1836,1865; regarding the fever-Boason of 
Rajapurl and neighbonring di.stricts, my note viii. 1873. 

6 R/ijat. viii. 1376 sqq. ; 1434 sqq, ; vii. 592. 

® See viii. 2710 sqq. It mu.st be remembered that a.s much ns forty to .sixty feet 
of snow falls in a severe winter on tho higher ranges around Kasmir j see also viii. 
411. 

1 Compare vii. 916; viii. 2511; ii. 138. 

8 See ii. 18 sqq. ; viii, 2449, 
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Cultivation. 


In this as in other respects there is nothing to suggest any material 
change of the ch'raatio conditions during historical times. Kalhana, it 
is true, in describing the reign of Abhimanyu I., speaks of deep snow 
as “ falling each year to cause distress to the Bauddhas ** and obliging 
ttie king to puns six months of the cold season in Darvabhisara. But 
the wliole story there related is nothing but a mere rechauffe of the 
ancient legend told in the Nilaraata of the annual migrations caused 
by the pi csence of the Pi^acas« It therefore can claim no historical 
value whatever.* 

78. Cultivation such as appears to have been carried on iiiKa^mir 
since the earliest historical period, must iieces 
sanly leave its traces in the topography of a 
country and may hence claim a passing notice. 

Rico has as far as we can go back, always been the largest and 
most important produce of the Valley. Its character as the main cereal 
is sufficiently emphasized by the fact that it is usually referred to in 
the Chronicles by the simple term of dliQnya ‘ grain.** The conditions 
of its cultivation presuppose an extensive System of irrigation, and tor 
this the Ka4rnlr Valley with its abundance of streams and spiings is 
admirably adapted by nature. The elaborate arrangements which 
exist at present for taking water from the streams large and small and 
distributing it over all the ground capable of irrigation, will be found 
fully detailed in Mr. Lawrence’s valuable and exhaustive account of 
Ka.4rair agriculture.® There is every reason to believe that they have 
come down with little, if any, change from a very early period. 

Many of the larger irrigation channels which intersect the fertile 
. . alluvial flats, or skirt the teiraced slopes of 

the Udars and mountain-sides, are shown on 
the map ; see, e.g., the tracts on the lower course of the Lid*r, Ve4aa, 
Sind, and other rivers. In old times when the populntion was larger 
than now, much land which is at present allowed to lie waste on the 
hill-sides, on the Udars and in the low-lying tracts by the marshes, 
must have been under cultivation,^ I have often come across traces of 
old irrigation-cuts long ago abandoned, which brought down the water 
of the melting snows from alpine plateaus high above the forest zone. 
Their distance from any lands capable of rice-cultivation is so great 


t See 1 . 180, and note i . 184, 

* “The Kaahtnirls, so far, have considered no crop worthj of attention save 
rice;** LAWJfKNCB, Valley, p. 319. 

8 See Valley , 823 eq. 

♦ Compare Valley, pp. 239 and 366, as to the extensive areas which were once 
cultivated and are likely to be so again in fatnre. 
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and tLe f ••ouble of their construction must have been so coTi8idei*able 
that only a far greater demand for irrigation than the present one can 
account for their existence. 

In the earliest traditions recorded by Kalha^a the construction of 
iiTigation canals plays already a significant part. The Suvarnamani- 
knlyS which is ascribed to King Suvarna and which still brings water 
to a great part of the Ad^vin district, has already been noticed. ^ The 
reference to the aqueduct by which King Damodara is supposed to have 
attempted to bring water to the great named after him, though 
legendary in the main, is also characteristic.* Lalitaditya is credited 
with having supplied villages near Cakradhara (IsakMar) with the 
means of irrigation by the construction of a series of water-wheels 
(araghatta) which raised the water of the Vitaata.® 

To Suyya, however, Avantivarman’s engineer^ is ascribed the 
merit of having on an extensive scale secured river-water for village- 
lauds. From Kalhnna*ft detailed description it is evident that Snyya^a 
regulation of the Vitaata was accompanied by systematic aiTangoments 
for the construction of irrigation channels. For these the water of 
various hill-streams was utilized as well as that of the main-river. The 
size and distribution of the water-course for each village was fixed on a 
permanent basis. He is thus said “to have embellished all regions 
with an abundance of irrigated fields which were distinguished for ex- 
cellent produce.” The increase in produce consequent on these measures 
and the reclamation of new lands from the river and marshes is said to 
have lowered the average price of a Khari of rice from two hundred to 
thirty -six Dlnnaras.^ 

The importance of irrigation from a revenue point of view must 
have always been recognized by the rulers of the country. Hence even 
in later times we find every respite from internal troubles marked by 
repairs of ancient canals or the construction of new ones. The long 
and peaceful reign of Zainu-l-*abidm which in many respects revived 
the traditions of the earlier Hindu rule, seems in particular to have 
been productive of important irrigation works. Jonaraja’s and S'rivara’s 
Chronicles give a considerable list of canals constructed under this 
king.*^ Among these the canal which distributed the water of the 
Pobur River over the Zain^gir Pargana, and the one by which the 

1 See above, § 64. 

• See Rd^at, i. 166 sq. note. 

• See R&iaU iv. 191 note. 

4 See JBajal, v. 109-112 and note. , 

• See Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 1141-65, 1257 sqq. j Sfriv, i. 414 Bqq, For repairs of old 
canals, see Rajat, viii* 2380. 

J. I. 16 
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water of the Lid*r was conducted to the arid plateau of Martanda, 
deserve special mention. Tn the latter locality some work of this kind 
must have existed already at v far earlier period. Or else we could 
scarcely understand how it could have been chosen as the site for 
Lalitaditya’s magnificent temple and the flourishing township which 
once surrounded it.i 

Of the other products of the Valley only two may be mentioned 

„ ^ ... . . here, since they have from old times received 

Saflfron-cultivation. ! , xx x • n j w c ii. 

special attention in all descriptions or the 

country. Already Kalhana in his introduction designates saffron and 

grapes among ‘‘the things that even in heaven are difficult to find but 

are common there.* Saffron (hinkuma) has to the present day ro- 

mained a famous product of Ka^mir. Its cultivation has apparently 

from an early time specially flourished about Padmapura, the present 

Pampar, where the Udar lands arc still chiefly utilized for it. The 

Fourth Chronicle describes at length the plant and its treatment. 

Abu-1-Fazl mentions it also in the same locality and devotes to it a long 

notice.^ 

The grapes of Ka^mir which Kalhana mentions repeatedly,* have 
not retained their area of cultivation with 
equal persistence. They must have enjoyed 
reputation outside Ka^mir, because the name Kasmira is given by 
Sanskrit Kosas as the designation of a special variety of grapes.^ They 
were once plentiful at Martanda where both Kalhana and the Fourth 
Chronicle mention them, and at many other localities.® 

In Akbar’s time grapes were abundant in Kasmir and very cheap ; 
but Abu-1-Fazl notes that the finer qualities were rare 7 Since then, 
viticulture among the people generally has greatly declined. Though 
vines of remarkable size and age can still be found in many places, they 
are mostly wild. The produce of grapes is now restricted to a few old 
gardens at the mouth of the Sind Valley and to the new vineyards 
established on the Dal shores by the late Maharaja for the cultivation 
of French vines.® 


1 See Rajat. iv. 192. 

3* i. 42. 

5 See Fourth Chron. 926 sqq , ; i. ppv357 sq. 

4 Mjat. i. 42; iv. 192; vii. 498. 

* See Bdhtiingk-Roth, s. v. 

* Fourth Chron. 851, 928, 

7 Ain-i‘Akb,t i.*p- 349. 

* For a detailed account of Ka^mTr vineyarde, see Lawbence, Valley ^ pp. 851 sq* 
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79. It will be useful to refer here brietly to the data we possess 
Old ethnograph3^ reerarding the old ethiiogi’aphy of Kasmii aud 
of EaSmir. the adjacent hill regions. 

As far as Kasmir itself is concerned our information does not allow 
us to connect any particular localities with ethnic divisions. Judging 
from Kalhana’s Chronicle and what other sources of information are 
available to us, the population of Kasmir has shown already in old times 
the same homogeneity that it does at present, The physical and ethnic 
characteristics which so sharply mark off the Ka^miri from all surround- 
ing races, have always struck observant visitors to th5 Valley and have 
hence often been described. ^ Hiiien Tsiang’s brief sketch reproduced 
above is the earliest in date and yet applies closely to the modern 
inhabitants. 

That the Kasmlris form a branch of the race which brought the 
languages of the Indo- Aryan typo into India, is a fact established by the 
evidence of their language and physical appearance. But when their 
settlement in the country took place, and from which direction they 
immigrated, are questions beyond the present range of historical 
research. The purity of race which has often been noted as distinguish- 
ing the great mass of the Kaimir population, may be admitted with a 
qualification. It is probably due not only to the country’s natural 
isolation but also to a curious faculty for absorbing foreign elements. 


Colonies of Mughals, Pathans, Panjabis, and Paliaris, settled within 
comparatively recent times in the Valley, are being amalgamated with 
remarkable rapidity through intermarriage and other means. 

The complete absorption of these settlements which is going on 


Absorption of 
foreign ethuio 
elements. 


nnder our own eyes as it were, furnishes a 
likely analogy for the ethnic history of earlier 
times. We have reason to assume that Kasmir 
has also in Hindu times been often under 


foreign rule. It is diflSciilt to believe that the reign of foreign dynasties 
has not been accompanied also by settlements of immigrants of the same 
nationality. But it is not likely that these foreign colonies were ever 
extensive. In any case we find no trace of their having retained a 


distinct and independent existence. 

Various tribal sections of the population are mentioned in Kalha^a^s 
narrative, but we have no means of deciding to what extent they were 
based on race or caste distinctions. The names of the Lavanyas and 


Tantrins survive iu ‘ Krams,* or tribal names, still borne by sections of 


1 For a general account of tho Kasmiri population De*iw’s remarks, JumtnoOf 
pp. 174 8qg., may still bo recommended. Fuller details regarding tho various 
classes, castes, etc., will be found in Mr. Laweence’s work, pp. 303 eqq. 
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the Muhammadan rural population (Lun^ and Tdntr^)A But whatever 
distinctions of race or caste may have originally been indicated by these 
* Krtos,* they have long ago disappeared. 

It is equally certain from an examination of the Chronicle that 
these sections were never confined to particular territorial divisions, but 
spread all over the Valley. The humblest of these sfections is probably 
the one which has least changed its character during the course of cen- 
turies. The modem ptimbs, the descendants of the old Donibas? are 
still the low-caste watchmen and village-menials as which they figure 
in Kalha^ia’s narrative. They, like the still more despised Vatals or 
scavengers, cannot intermariy with other Kasmiris. They have thus 
retained in their appearance a distinctive type of their own which 
points to relationship with the gipsy-tribes of India and Europe. 

It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion as regards the 
Ki-li4o whom Hiuen Tsiang mentions as a low-born race settled in 
Kaimlr from early times and opposed to the Bauddhas.® Their name, 
usually transcribed Kritiya^ cannot be traced in indigenous records. 
There is nothing to support their identification with the Kiras, as 
suggested by General Cunningham.^ The latter seems to have been a 
tribe settled somewhere in the vicinity of Ka^mir.^ 

80 . The ethnography of the territories immediately adjoining 
Races on Ea6mlr Ka^mir can be traced quite clearly from the 
borders notices of the Rajatarahginl. 

In the south and west the adjacent hill-regions were occupied by 
Khasas, Their settlements extended, as shown by numerous passages 
of the Chronicle, in a wide semi-circle from Kast^vdr ii the south-east 
to the Vitasta Valley in the west.^ The hill-states of Rajapuri and 
Lohara were held by Kha^a familieo ; the dynasty of the latter territory 
succeeded to the rule of Ka^mir in the 11th century. I have shown 
elsewhere that the Khasas are identical with the present Khakha tribe 
to wliich most of the petty chiefs in the Vitasta Valley below Ka^mir 
and in the neighbouring hills belong. We have already seen that the 

1 Compare notes v. 248; vii. 1171. 

* See Rdjat. note iv. 475 ; also v. 853 vi. 84, 182j vii. 964, 1133, viii. 94. 
These passages show that the Pombas also earned their bread as hunters, fishermen, 
buffoons, quacks, etc,, and their daughters as singers and dancers. Their occupa- 
tions thus closely resembled those of the gipsies whose name, Rom, is undoubtedly 
derived from Skr. domha ; see P, W. s. v. 

B See transl. Beal, i. pp. 150, 156 sqq. 

* See Attc. Geogr., p. 93. 

® Compare my nate viii. 2767. 

* See Rdjnt, i, 317 note. 
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Kbakkas have until very recent times worthily maintained the reputa- 
tion which their forefathers enjoyed as marauders and turbulent hill- 
men. 

North of the Vitasta Valley and as far as the Kisangaoga we now 
find the Bombas as the neighbours of the KJiakhas to whom they are 
closely related. It is probable that the Kamav district was held by 
them already in old times. Kalhana seems to comprise themi viii. 3088| 
under the designation of Khasa. 

The upper Kisanganga Valley above S^ardi was in old days already 
as at present inhabited by Dards (Skr. Damt?, D&rada) who are often 
referred to by Kalhana as the neighbours of Kasmir on the north. ^ 
Their seats extended then too probably mudi farther to the north-west, 
where they are now found in Citral, Yasin, Gilgit and the interven- 
ing regions towards Kasmir. Megasthenes already knew them in the 
Upper Indus regions. Kalliana relating events of his own time speaks 
of Mlecchas further to the north. These might have been Muham- 
madanized Dards on the Indus, and beyond.* 

The regions immediately to the north-east and east of Ka^mlr were 
held by the Bliauitas. We have already seen that these represent the 
people of Tibetan descent, the modern of Dr as, Ladakh and the 
neighbouring mountain districts.^ 


1 See Rdjat. i. 817 note. 

* See note viii. 2762-64. 

• See above, § 58. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
POLITICAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Section I. — Frontiers of ancient Ka^mIr. 


81 . Our account of tho political topography of ancient Kalmir 
may conveniently open with a survey of its frontiers. These agree so 
closely with the natural boundaries of tho Valley that we have already 
had occasion to trace them when dealing with the mountain ranges 
enclosing the latter. It will however be useful to supplement our 
information regarding these frontiers by a brief notice of tiie territories 
which lay beyond them and formed the neighbours of tho Kasmir 
kingdom in Hindu times. 

Beginning in the south-east we have first tho Valley of Kas- 
THAVATA, the present Ka?t‘'var (‘ Kishtwar* of 
the maps) on the upper Cinab. It is mention- 
ed by Kalhana as a separate hill state in the 
time of Kala^a.^ Its Rajas who were Hindus till Aurangzeb’s time, 
practically retained their independence until the conquest of their terri- 
tory by Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

The hill-district of Bhadravah lower down on the Cinab is once 
named in the Rajatarahginx as Bhadrdvakcisa,^ Its Rajas were tributary 
to Camba in recent centuries. This was probably tho case also in 
earlier times as we do not find a ruler of Bhadravakasa referred to in 
Kalliana’s lists of hill Rajas. 


Territories S. E. of 
Ea(§m!r. 


* See Rdjat, vii. loO note. 

* See Rdjat. viii, 501 note. 
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The Rajafl of Camba, the ancient Campa, on tlie other hand figure 
often in the Ka^mir Chronicled Their territory has since early times 
comprised the valleys of the sources of the Ravi between Kangra, the 
ancient Trigarta., and Ka^thavata. The ancient Rajput family which 
rules this hill state to tlie present day, often intermarried with the 
Lohara dynasty which reigned in Kasmir. 

To the west of Campa and south of Bhadravaka^a lay the chiefship 
of Vallapura, the modern Ballavar/^ Its rulers are repeatedly referred 
to in Kalhana’s narrative and retained their indcpcndeiico as petty hill- 
chiefs till the rise of the Jammu family early in this •century. ‘Balia- 
war* w^as known also to Alberunl. 

Of the political organization of the hill-territories between Valla- 
pnra in the south-east and Rajapuri in the north-west we have no 
distinct information. The Hindu inhabitants of this tract including 
Ballavar call tliemselves now Dogras and their country Dugar, This 
name is traditionally derived from Skr. *Dvigarta,^ hut this term is 
nowhere found in our histoncal texts and has probably been created for 
the sake of an etymology in analogy of the ancient Trigarta. The 
original of the name seems to be Dnrgara,^ 

It is very probable that the region of the lower and middle hills 
between the limits indicated was already in old times divid(?d into a 
number of small chiefships. Of these some eleven seem to have existed 
up to the time of the extension of the Sikh power into the Panjab 
Kohistaa.^ They were all absorbed in the growing state of Jammu 
which was originally one of them. 

Among these small hill-chiefs of limited territory but ancient 
descent, we have probably to class the Thakkura Dehgapala on theCinab 
who gave his daughter to the pretender Bhiks^cara in marriage.® Also 
the Raja of Kanda must probably be located in this hill tracts Other 
Thakk liras in this region are mentioned as levying blackmail on Prince 
Mallarjuna when on his march to Kasmir from the plains.® Immediately 
at the foot of the Ban^hal Pass in the territory of Visalaja we find the 
castle of a ‘ Kha^a lord,* who gave shelter to Bhik^acara and at the time 

* Compare Jtajdt. vii. 218 note, and Cunningham, Anc. Oeogr,^ p. 141. 

* See Raj at. vii. 220 note, and Cunningham, Anc. Geogr, p. 135. 

* See Drew, Jummoo, pp. 43 sq. 

A Compare the Camba copperplate, edited by Prof. Kielhobn, Ind. Ant.^ 1888, 

p.9. 

6 See Cunningham, Anc. Geogr. pp. 133 sqq.^ where a naeful B/nopsIs of the 
hilbstates in the central portion of the Panjob Khhistan is given. 

^ See Rdjat. viii. 654 sqq. 

1 See note vii. 690. 

8 viii. 1989 sqq. 
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Frontier teiTitories 
to the south-west 
and west. 


was evidently independent. * Temporarily the Khavas of the hills imme- 
diately south of the Pir Pantjgal Range may have acknowledged the 
suzerainty of strong Ka^mir rulers. But during the greatest part of the 
period which is known to us from historical sources, they appear to have 
held tljcir own and rather to have levied subsidies, i.e., blackmail from 
the Kasmir rulers.^ 

82. Some of the petty hill states here referred to must have been 
included in the region which by its ancient 
name was known as DARVlBHrsARA. I have 
elsewhere shown that this name, as a geo- 
graphical term, was applied to the whole tract 
of the lower and middle hills between the Candrabbaga and Vitasta.® 
The combined names of the Darvas and Abhisaras are found already in 
the ethnographical lists of the Mahabharata and Brhatsamhita. A 
chief of this region figures by the ethnic appellation of Ahisares in tho 
accounts of Alexander’s Indian campaign. 

The most important of tho hill-states in this territory was certainly 
the ancient Hajapuiu represented by the modern distiict of Rajauri.^ 
It comprised the valleys drained by the Tohi of Rajauri and its tribu- 
taries, Owing to its position on the most dii’ect route to the Pan jab, 
Rajapuri was necessarily often brought into political relations with 
Katair. When Hiuen Tsiang passed through it, tho ‘ kingdom of 
Rajapuri ^ was subject to Kasmir, From the 10th century onwards we 
find the chiefs of Rajapuri as practically independent rulers, though the 
Chrojiicle tells us ot numerous expeditions undertaken into their terri- 
tory by the later Kasmir kings. The upper valley of the Tohi of Pruute 
leading to the Pir Pan teal Pass, was included in Rajapuri terri- 
tory.® Here lay probably the famous strong-hold of liajayiri known also 
to Alberiini.® 

Rajapun took its name from its capital which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Kalhana and undoubtedly occupied the position of the 
present town of Rajauri.7 The ruling family belonged to the Khasa 
tribe. Its descendants were tho Muhainmadanized Rajput chiefs who 
retained tins territory down to the present century. 

On the north-west Rajapuri was adjoined by the territory of 


^ viii. 1665 sqq. 

S See Rdjat. viii. 2283 note. 

> See note i. 180. 

♦ For a detailed account, sec iidyif. vi. 286 noUv 
® See Rdjat. viii. 050 note. 

• See vii. 127ft iiott . 

*1 See vii, 073 i?qq. 
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Lohaba.a The chi^f valley belonging to this hill-stafce was the present 
Lohtrin which we have already visited when examining the To^^raaidan 
route. Lohara became important for Ka4mir from the end of the IJth 
century when a branch of its ruling family acquired the Ka^mir throne. 
Subsequently this branch succeeded also to Lohara which thus became 
united to Ka^mir under the same ruler. As the ancestral home and 
stronghold of the dynasty, the castle of Lohara has played a gr'eat part 
during the last reigns related hy K!alhana. The chiefs of Lohara are 
distinctly named as belonging to the KbaAa tribe; 

Lohara seems to have included in those times also the town and 
district of Parnotsa corresponding to the present Punch or Pruntfl 
(the Ka^rairi form), in the lower valley of the Tohi (Tau?!) » In Hiuen 
Tsiang s time Parnotsa gave its name to the whole hill-state which was 
then tributary to Ka^mir. The Muhammadan Rajas of Pruntsg, closely 
related to the Khakhas of the Vitasta- Valley, remained more or less 
independent till the conquest of Maharaja Gulab Singh. Their terri- 
tory forms now a separate small principality under a branch of the 
Jammu family, Parnotsa being on the great route to the western 
Panjab is often mentioned in the KaAmir Chronicles. The large per- 
centage of the Ka4miri element in the population of Prunte attests the 
closeness and ancient date of its relations to Ka^mir. 

The hills to the south-west of Pruiiufi were held till early in this 
century by petty chiefs, known as the Rajas of KC4li. It is possible 
that the small hill-state of Kalinjara repeatedly referred to by Kalhana 
and known also to Perish ta, lay in this direction.^ 

Proceeding to the north-west of Parnotsa we come to the valley of 
the Vitasta. This, as has already been shown above, was held in old 
times as an outlying frontier-district of Ka^ralrtts far down as Bolya- 
SAKA the present Buliasa. Beyond this point it was occupied by 
Khaias. In Muhammadan times the valley was divided between several 
petty chiefs of the Khaklia and Bomba clans who seem to have acknow- 
ledged as their nominal head the Khakha Raja of MuzailarAbad. The 
portion of the valley between Muzaffarabad and Buliasa bore tho 
old namo of Dyaravat! from which the modern designation this tract, 
Dvdrbidt^ is derived (see above, § 53), 


1 Compare for the history of Lohara and its various Ioo;ilitie8, Note E, Rdjat. iv 
177, reproduced in Tnd. Ant, 1897, pp. 225 sqq. 

1^ See for detaiU note iv. 18. Hiuen Tsiang's reference shows that the town of 
Parnotsa must be older than the time of Lalit&ditya to whom Kulhaya ascribes its 
fonndMtion. * 

* Seo note Rdjat. vii. 1258, 

J. 1. 17 
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IJrai§a-Hazara. 


83 . Further to the west and beyond the course of the Vitasta 
after its great bend, lay the ancient kingdom 
of Urasa.^ Its greatest part is comprised in 
the British district of Hazara, between the Vitasta and Indus. It is 
the Orapertt or "Aptra of Ptolemy; its ruler figures as Arscilces in the 
accounts of Alexander’s campaigns. Hiuen Tsiang mentions the terri- 
tory by the name of JVti-la’S?it and found it tributary to Kasmir. 
Though this dependence seems soon to have ceased wo find Urasa often 
referred to in the Kajatarangini. The account of S'aihkaravarman's 
ill-fated expedition in this direction furnishes us with a clue as to the 
position of the old capital of Ura4a. It probably lay between the 
present Maiisahra and Abbottabad.^ Kalhana’s notice of an expedition 
undertaken in his own time mentions in Urasia the town of Atyugra- 
PORA.^ I have shown in my note on the passage that this locality is 
probably refresentid by the modem Jpror, situated on the border of 
Hazara towards the ‘Black Mountains.* We .have an intermediary 
form of the name in Ptolemy’s given -as the designation of 

a town in Uarsa or Arsa north of Taxila. 

In Muhammadan times LTra^ii was incli|^ded in tho region known as 
Paklili. This is defined by Abu-1-Fazl as cotuprising the whole of the 
hill territory between Kasmir in the east and the Indus on the west.A To 
Paklill belonged also the lower valley of the Kisangahga and the 
valleys of the streams which flow into the latter from the Kajnag Bange 
and tho mountains to the north-west of Kasmir. 

This tract which is now known as Karnau^ bore the old name of 
Karnaha. It seems to have been held by 
small chiefs nominally tributary to Kasmir 
even in later Hindu times. ^ It is but rarely mentioned in the Chronicle. 
The inhabitants were Khasas,^ who are represented by the modem 
Bomba clans still holding Kaniau. Their Kajas were practically 
independent till the Sikh conquest and often harried tlie north-western 
parts of Kasmir. The last irruption of the Kaimau Bombas and their 
allies, the Kbakha chiefs of the Vitasta Valley, occurred as late as 
1846 . 


Ki^anganga Valley. 


• For a detailed synopsis of the old notices, see Itajat, v. 217 note. 
» See Hdiat. v. 217 note and Cunningham, Anc. Qeogr., p. 104 

• Compare note viii. 3402. 

4 Seo Ain i‘A]cb., ii. pp. 390 sq. 
t Compare Hdjat. viii. 2485 note. 

• See viii. 2756, 3006, 3088. 

1 Compuie for the modern Kaman, Bates, Gazetteer, p. 22b. 
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The valley of the Kisanganga above its junction with the Karnau 
river and as far as S^ardi, forms a separate tract known as Dr&va, This 
is possibly the Doranda mentioned in a passage of Kalhana’s Chronicle.^ 
The northernmost portion of the tract seems to have been a dependency 
of Kasmir even during the later Hindu reigns. At S'ai'di we find the 
shrine of S^arada, one of the most sacred Tirthaa of old Kasmir. To 
this as well as an old feudal stronghold in its neighbomhood we shall 
have occasion to refer thereafter (§ 127). 

Through S'ardi leads a route to Cilas on the Indus. But this 
territory as well as the other portions of the Upper Indus Valley lay 
apparently quite beyond the sphere of Kasmir political influence. Hence 
we meet nowhere in the Chronicles with their ancient names. 

84. Immediately above Hardi the valley of tlie Kisanganga turns, 

^ as we have seen, into a narrow uninhabited 

Darad territory. 

gorge. At the other end of this gorge wo 
reach the territory of the Darads. Their settlements on the Upper 
Kisangahga and its tributaries seem to have foxmied a separate little 
kingdom, called by a general name Daraddes^a in the Chronicle* 
Its inhabitants who bore Hindu names, more than once attempted inva- 
sions of Kasmir. Dabatpur!. ‘the town of the Darads,’ which was tho 
capital of their chiefs, may have occupied the position of the modem 
Gurez (map ‘ Goorais’).'"^ The latter is tho chief place of the valley 
where the Nawabs governing it till the Sikh conquest resided. The 
‘Mleccha’ chiefs who on two occasions figure as the Darad Ilajas’ allies 
from tho north, were perhaps rulers of other Darad tribes further 
towards the Indus wlio had early been converted to Islam.^ 

Crossing from the head-waters of the Kisangafiga to those of the 
Bhauttas Uias River we aiTive in higli-level valleys 

inhabited by people of Tibetan race and 
language, the Bhauttas of the Chronicles. The Uajatarangiru tolls us 
nothing of the political organization or topography of tho Bhautta 
temtories. It is, however, possible that we have a reference to Leh^ 
the capital of Ladakh, in the “foreign country called Loh,” which 
Kalhana names in iii. 10. 

Nor do the later Chronicles supply us with any details in this 
directipu, though the several invasions which Kasmir suffered from 
this side give Jonaraja and S^rlvara occasion to refer more frequently to 
the Bhauttas and their rulers. It may, however be noted that Srivara 


Bhauttas. 


I See viii. 2709 note. 

* Compare Rdjat. vii. 911 ; for other references to tho Darads, i. 812 note. 

* See vii. 911 note. • 

* See Yui. 2762 note. 
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already knows the terms ‘ Little and Great Bhatta-land.’t They refer to 
Baltist&n (Skardo) and Ladakh which have continaed to be known to 
the present day as ‘ Little and Great Tibet,* or among Ka^miris as Lukh 
Btifun and Bud These terms are in fact of a far older date, 

as they are found already in the Chinese Annals as Little and Great 
Poliufi 

The eastern frontier of Ka^mlr is, as we have seen, formed by a 
mountain range which runs from the Z5ji-La almost due south towards 
Kn^t^var. Along this range on the east lies a long narrow valley 
marked as Maru- Ward wan on the map (in Ka^miii M^ivSdrofi), It 
is trained by a large river which joins the Cinab near the town ol 
Ka^t^v&r. Owing to its high elevation and the rigours of its climate it 
is inhabited only by a scanty population. According to Mr. Drew's race 
msp and other authorities, this consists now chiefly of Kalmiris. 
Whether this was already the case in old times, is uncei*tain. The 
Valley is nowhere mentioned in our old Kasmirian texts> It is hence 
doubtful whether it belonged to Ka^mir teiritory iA Hindu times. Yet 
Abii-1-Fazl counts it among the Parganas of Ka^mir.^ Beyond it to 
the east stretches an uninhabited belt of high mountains and glaciers, 
dividing Madivadvan from the Tibetan tracts of Shrn and Zanskar. To 
the south we reach once more the territory of Ka^thavata from which 
our present survey has started. 

1 See Sfiriv, iii 445 (Sulcfinahfhadhhuttadtiau). 

* Pufun (connected with the ethnic terna Buff < Bhant|a; see above, J 58), is 
the Ka^mTri term for Tibet in general. 

4 Compare A. R^musat, Nouveaum mSlanget aeiatiqueSf i. p. 194; and Sib H. 
Tulb, Cathay f p. Izx. 

4 The TrisamdhyRmahatmya which refers to the Valley as MadavdSra, cannot 
claim any particular antiquity. 

4 See Atn-i‘Akb.f li. p. 869. 
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Section II. — Ancient Pouticai. Divisions. 

8S. The Valley of Ka4mii* to which we may now return has 
from early times been divided into two great 
Kramar9.jya9 pavtg^ known by their modern names as 

varajya. Kamrdz and MarGz, These terms are derived 

from Skr. KiiAMAniJYA and Mapavarajya, wliicjh are found very 
frequently in the Rajataraiigini as well as the later Chronicles.^ The 
original form of the modern Kamraz was known to the tradition of the 
S^rinagar Pandits generally. With the old name Maijavarajya, however, 
I found only those few acquainted who, like the late Panijit Damodara 
and Pandit Govind Kaul, had specially studied Kalhana's Chronicle. 

According to the generally prevailing notion Maraz comj^rises the 
districts on botli sides of the Vitasta above S^iinagar, and Kamraz those 
below. The present tradition places the boundary of the two gi'eat divi- 
sions more accurately at the ShSrgarhi palace. That the boundary was 
already in old times indicated by a lino drawn through the capital is 
easily proved by an examination of all passages in the Kajataraogi^i 
and other Chronicles naming Madavaraj^^a and Kramaiajya. They 
invariably show localities situated above S'rinagar in the former and 
those below in the latter division. 

We arrive at the same result on a reference to the .Ain-i Akbari. 
Abu-1-Fazl distinctly informs us that “ the whole kingdom was divided 
under its ancient rulers into two divisions, Mardj on the east and KamrSj 
on the west.”* He then proceeds to tabulate the thirty-eight Parga^as 
into whicli Kasrair was divided under Akbar's administration, separately 
under the two main-heads of Maraj and Karnraj. The city of S'rinngar 
is counted with the iormerf and so are also all Pargaoas above the capital, 
while those below are shown in Karnraj. 

The term of Kamraz has in modern times occasionally been used 
also in a more restricted sense, for the designation of the Parga^as to 
the west and north-west of the Volur lake. This usage probably arose 
from the fact that at various periods several of the small Parga^ias in 
this portion of the Valley were for administrative purposes grouped 
together in one Pargana, to which the name Kamraz was given.* This 

1 See my note on Rdjat. ii. 15. 

* Coiitpare Ain-uAkh., ii. p.’368. 

ft Tbils Abu-l-Fazl’s table seems to show that in Akbar’s time the old Pargftipas 
of Uttar, Lolau, Hamal and M^ch^pur were embodied in the large Fargapa of 
' Kamrij see Ain-i Akh., ii. p. 871. In Moororoft’s and Baron list the Par- 

gAi^a Karnraj includes Uttar, Hamal and Machlpur. Owing to the frequent changes 
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circumstance explains the different accounts referred to by Prof, Biihler 
in his note on the term Kramarajya,^ 

Though the terms Madavarajya and Kramarajya arc so often 
employed in the Chronicles, ^e have no distinct evidence of the two 
divisions having in Hindu times formed separate administmtive units 
or provinces. It is possible that this was the case at one or tlie other 
peiiod. But Abd-l-Fazl’s account as well as the usage traceable from 
his time to the present day show that the terms in their popular geo- 
graphical significance could maintain themselves quite independently 
of actual administrative divisions.* 

86 . The whole of the Valley has from an early date been sub- 


Administrative 

Bistriots. 


divided for administrative purposes into a 
considerable n amber of small districts known 
in recent times as * Parganas.' Their ancient 


designation was vimya.^ The number, names and limits of these sub- 


divisions have been subject to considerable variations during the period 


over which our dociimeni^s extend. 


The great majority of the Parganas known in recent times can be 
safely assumed to have existed already during the Hindu rule. I' his is 
proved by the fact that the names of numerous Parganas are found in 
their ancient forms already in the Rajatarangini and the other Chroni- 
cles. But these texts do not furnish us anywhere with a complete list 
of the Pargai^as. It is hence impossible for us to restore in full detail 
the map of the administrative sub-divisions for any particular epoch 


of tfao Pargana divieions (see below) the extent of the * Pargn^a Kaiorij * has also 
varied from time to time. 

f See Jieportt p. 11 

* Tlio only trace I can find of a general division of Ka^mlr other than that into 
Madavarajya and Kramarajya, is contained in an nnfortanately corrupt and fragmen- 
tary passage of the Lo^aprakasa, iv. It seems to divide the twenty-seven Vi^ayas 
or Parganas of Kaimir (see below) into three tracts, viz. (i) Kramarajya from 
Khoyakamika onwards (Khuy^hom, the old Khuyasrama is meant) ; (ii) Madhyama- 
rajya from the Canula [river ?3 to Lahara or Lar ; (iii) Madavarajya from 
S'rivantaka ( ?), 

The text is in a deplorable condition and the explanation of Canula and S'rivan- 
taka quite uncertain. The former may be the river of doubtful name and identity 
referred to in Rajat. note v. 109. It appears as if at the time to which the Loka- 
prakasa’s notice goes back, an intermediate slice of territory bad been formed 
between Kramarajya and Madavarajya and dubbed Madhyamarajya * the middle 
province.’ Five thonsand villages out of the 66,003 with wbioh the text credits 
Kasmir, are attributed to this intermediate division. 

^ Compare for the term vi^aya Rajat. V. B1 ; viii. 1260, 1413, 2697. 

The exprefsion Pargana may have been introduced by the Mughal administra- 
tion. Its Skr. original *puragana is not found in the Chronicles. 
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during Hindu times. The Lokaprakai^a, it is time, tells us of the 
division of Ka^mir into twenty-seven Visayas and enumerates some 
nineteen of the latter. But several of tlie names are so corrupt as to bo 
beyond recognition, while others bear a distinctly modern look. In any 
case it is impossible to fix the date to whicdi this notice may belong or 
to judge of its authenticity. ^ 

Abu-1'PVizrs account is the first which presents us with a systematic 
fitatement of Kasmir Parganas. It is of special interest because it 
shows us how their list could bo increased or re-adjusted within certain 
limits according to fiscal requirements or administrative fancies The 
return of Asaf Kh^n reproduced by Abu-1-Fazl shows thirty-eight 
Parganas, while the earlier one of Qazi ‘All contained forty-one. The 
difiereiice is accounted for by the amalgamation of some and the splitting- 
up of other Parganas. Tho Parganas varied greatly in size, as shown 
by the striking contrasts in the revenue-assessments. Thus, e.g , Patan 
was assessed at circ. 5300 Khar wars, while the revenue from ‘ Kamraj ' 
amounted to 446,500 10>arwars. 

The number of Parganas had changed but little during Mugjial and 
Patlian times. For tho Sikhs on their conquest of the Valley seem to 
have found thirty-six as the accepted traditional number. But there 
had been various changes in the names and extent of those Paiganas. 
These changes became still more frequent under tho Sikh administra- 
tion, as is scon by a comparison of the lists given by Moorecroffc (1823), 
Baron Hiigel (1835) and Vigne (circ. 1840). They all show a total 
of thirty-six Pargan«as but vary among themselves in tho names of 
individual Parganas. 

These frequent changes and redistributions of the Parganas conti- 
nned during Dogra Rule. Tho mbst accurate list I am able to refer to 
for this most recent period, is that given by Major Bates. It shows a 
total of forty-three Parganas for the year 1865.* Subsequent reforms 
introduced TahslLs after tho fashion of British provinces with a view to 
reducing the number of sub-diviaions. The latest list shows eleven 
Tahsils.^ In their constitution little regard was paid to the historical 
divi.sions of the country. Fortunately, however, Ka4mins are as con- 


I Of the LokaprakaSa’s Visayas KhoydiranUy Lahari^ Aulfidiya^ Nild£a, 

correspond clearly to tho Kbuyai^rama, 8'amula, Lalmr», Holada, N'llaSva, 
Khaduvi of tho Rajatarafigini. Ekena, Devasuvi may possibly ho corriiptions for 
Evenaka and Devasarasa. Krodhanuy Dvdvimhti, Bhrnga, Phdgvd probably repre- 
sent the modern Parganas of B![rnhin, Dunfeg, Bring, Pliakh. CdLana^ VHaUhd, 
Satrava^ Svanavdri^ Nila Bdrif JalahadhjOf are quite ancortaio. 

* See Gazetteer^ p. 2 sqq, 

* Compare the sketch-map attached to Mr. Lawrence’s Valley, 
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servative in their topographical nomenclatTire as in many other matters. 
The old Parga^^a names are hence still in ordinary use and likely 
to remain so for some time to como.^ 

Tlie absence of a complete list of Parganas for an earlier period 
and the changes in their constitution during more recent times make a 
systematic exposition of the ancient territorial divisions impracticable. 
In a separate note I have given a comparative table of the Pargana lists 
we possess since Akbar’s time. There too I have indicated the ancient 
equivalents of the Pargana names, as far as they can be traced in the 
Sanskrit Chronicles.* We shall have occasion to refer to these names 
and ^heir history in the course of our detailed survey of ancient locali- 
ties in the Valley 

87. The large number of administrative sub-divisions which as 
. we have seen goes back to an early date, may 

tton^TP^old^KaiSaiir taken as an indication of the dense popu- 
lation then occupying the Valley. We have 
no means of forming any accurate estimate as to the number of the 
population which the country contained in Hindu times. But there is 
every reason to believe that even at a later period it was far larger than 
at the present day. The existence of a very great number of deserted 
village* sites, in all parts of the country, the remains already alluded to 
of a far more extended system of irrigation, the number of great temple 
ruins, and the uniform tradition of the people, — all point to the sauie 
conclusion. 

The present century has witnessed in Ka^mir a series of appalling 
famines and epidemics, which wrought terrible havoc in the mass of the 
rural population particularly. The last famine, 1878--79, alone is 
supposed to have removed three-fifth of the population from the Valley,® 
The political vicissitudes of the first half of the century had a baneful 
influence on the economical condition of Kaimir and brought about 
an extensive emigration both among the industrial and agriculturist 
classes. Notwithstanding all these trials the population which in 1835 
was estimated at about 200,000 souls, had risen to 814,000 according to 
the census of 1891. 

These figures indicate great powers of recuperation. Yet it is held 
by competent judges that the present agricultural population is by no 
means sufficient even for the land actually under cultivation. It would 
bence manifestly be hazardous to Inake any guess as to the numbers 


i The Survey of India maps indicates the approximate extent of the Pargatiaa 
recognized in the fifties. 

* See Sapplemi'ntary Note SB. 

* Compare for this and other statistical details Mr. Lawkixcs’s Valley, p. 223 sqq. 
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wliicli the country might have supported in the most prosperous times 
of Hindu rule. 

The fact of Kasmlr having possessed a far greater population in 
ancient times helps to explain the curious traditional verse which puts 
the number of villages of Kasmir at 66»063. The verse is found twice 
in the Lokaprakasa and still lives in the oral tradition of the Brahmans 
throughout the Valley. It has been reproduced from the latter in 
Pancjit Sahibram’s Th thasaihgralia.^ I’hat it can claim some antiquity 
is evident from the allusion made to the number in Jormraja’s Chronicle.* 

Though that figure must have at all times implied a considerable ex- 
aggeration, it is nevertheless characteristic of the popular notion on the 
subject. Even Sliarifu-d-din whose information, collected about a.d. 1400, 
is generally accurate and matter-of-fact, records : “ It is popularly 

believed that in the whole of the province — plains and mountains 
together — are comprised 100,000 villages. The land is thickly inhabit- 
ed.” * It is curious that Mirza Haidar who had ruled Kasmir liimself 
copies this statement without modification or dissent. 


Section III. — The old and new Capitals, 


88< The ancient divisions of Kramarajya and Madavarajya are 
sepamted by a line drawn through S'rinagai*. This fact as well as the 
great historical interest attaching to S'rinagar as the capital of the 
country make it the convenient starting-point for our survey. The 
history of Ka4mir has always been reflected as it were in that of its 
capital. The site of the latter has not changed for more than 
thirteen centuries. It is thus easy to account for the ample historical 
data which enable us to restore in great part the ancient topography of 
S^rniagarand to trace back the city’s history to the time of its foundation. 

Hiuen Tsiang who visited the Kasmlr capital about a.d. 631, and 
whose record is the earliest we possess, found 
it already in the position of the present S'ri- 
nagar. He describes it as situated along the 


Srinagara in the 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time. 


1 Saftir grdmasahasrdni faftir grdmaintdni ca\ »n»tir grdmdx trayo grdmd hyetat 
Kadmiramandalam II ; comp. LokaprakalSa, Ind. Studien, xviii. p. 376. 

* See Jonar. (Bo. ed ), 153. 

* See Tdril^-i’Rashjdif p. 430. Ritter who reprodacos the passage of the 
Zafarnama from De la Croix’s translation, shows the namber of vilVges as 10,000; 
see Asieriy ii. p. 1123. It may be noted in passing that according to the Ceiiaas of 
1891 the number of Tillages in Kaimlr was then reckoned at 2870. 

J. I. 18 
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east bank of a great river, i.e, the Vitasia, 12 or 13 li long from north 
to south and 4 or 5 li broad from east to west. About 10 li to the 
south-east of this, “the new city,” the pilgrim notices a Buddhist convent 
which lay between a high mountain ou the north and the site of * the 
old city ' on the south. 

It is the merit of General Cunningham to have first recognized that 
the situation lieie indicated for the new capital of Hiuen Tsiang’s time 
corresponds exactly to that of the modern S'rinagar.l A glance at the 
map shows that the position and dimensions ascribed by Hiuen Tsiang 
to the new city apply closely to that pait of S'rlnagar which occupies 
the right or eastern riverbank, and which, as we shall see, forms the 
older portion of the city, Tlie two and a half miles represented by the 
12 or )3 li of the Chinse measurement, agree accurately with the length 
of the city within its ancient limits along tiie eastern bank of tbe Vitasta. 
The estimate of its breadth at somewhat less than one mile (4 or 5 It) 
is equally correct. 

89. The position of ‘ the old city* is marked by the present village 

^ of PSndrSfhan which derives its name from 

Puranadhirtbana. iw o - - - • 

the appellation Pukanadhtsthana, meaning ‘ the 

Old Capital.* It lies to the south-east of SVinagar just as Hiuen Tsiang 

says, at the south foot of a mountain spur which rises with bold slopes 

lo a height of about 3000 feet above the village. Measui’ed from the 

nearest point of old S^rinagar, the distance to the presumptive site of 

the monastery between Pandrcthaii and the sicep hill-side is exactly two 

miles or 10 li. 

The history of ‘ the Old Capital * is so closely connected with tliat of 
S'linagai** that it will bo useful to acquaint ourselves first with the 
data bearing upon it. The name of PukanadhjstiiaNA meets us first in 
Kalhana’s account of ilie reign of King Pravarasena I. (or Sfresthasena) 
who is said to have erected there a shrine known as that of S'iva 
Fravareh'aniJ^ At the beginning of the tenth century the minister 
Meruvardhana built at Puranadlii^thana a Vi^nu temple called after his 
own name. This has been rightly identihed by General Cunningham 
with the well-preserved little temple which still stands in the village 
of PandrS^han and has often been described by European travellers.® 


1 Gen. Cunningham’s identification was first indicated in his paper on the 
architecture of Kasinir temples, J. A, 8. B,, 1848 p. 283. For a fuller account, see 
Anc. (Hcogr.f pp. 93 sqq, 

® See Raj^, iii. 99 note, where detailed references have beeu given regarding the 

site. 

^ See V. 267 note, also for de.9cnption» of the temple. 
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Even in Kalhana’s own time pious foundations are recorded at this 
ancient site. 

The identity of PandrSthan with the site named in the Chronicle 
as ' the Old Capital * is proved by ample evidence. It is indicated in 
the old gloss on Rajat. v. 207 and is still known to Pandit tradition. 
S^rivai’a in describing the flight of some troops which had been defeated 
in S'rinagar and were retiring along the Vitasta to the east, speaks of 
the road from the SarnudraTnatba (Sud^rinar on the right bank o£ the 
river near the second bridge) to Pfirvddhisthana as covered with the 
corpses of the slain.^ It is clear that by the latter designation which 
also means ‘tlie Old Capital,* he refers to our present Pandrethan. 
This name itself is the direct phonetic derivative of Furdnddhisthdna.^ 

90. General Cunningham has assumed that ‘ the Old Capital ’ 
, , , marked by the site of Pandrethan was in 

A.6o as riaagari. reality the ancient S'rInaoarI which Kalliaua 
mentions as the capital founded by the great Asoka.^ His assumption 
was based on another passage of the Chronicle which mentions the 
foundation of the shrine of Jyestharudi a at Srmagari by Jalauka, tho 
son of Asoka. General Cunningham thought he could recognize this 
shrine in the extant temple on tho top of tho Takht-i Sulaiinan hill, 
below which at a distance of about one and a half miles Puudn;tlian 
is situated. 

I have shown in my note on the passage that no reliance can bo 
placed on the alleged tradition which General Cunningham had adduced 
as the sole proof of Ins location of the sbrine. Yet at the same time 
the evidence recorded by me proves that Jyestliarudra must have been 
worshipped either on the bill itself or in its close vicinity. Accordingly 
Ai^oka’s Shiuagari may safely be looked for in the same neighbourhood. 
Our present data do not allow us to decide with absolute certainty 
whether its site was at Pandrethan or elsewhere. But there are at 
least sufficient indications to make Geneinl Cunningham’s view appear 
very tempting and probable. 

1 See S'riv. ir. 200. 

* The Ks. derivative of Skr. Purana is pr an* *old’; this forms, with assimilation 
of tho initial double consonant, tho first part, F«a-, of tho modern luiine. Tho elision 
of the second « in the assumed iiitcrmediary form * is accowntod 

for by the influence of the stress accent which lies on tho second syllable of tho 
modern name. Tho development of the combination nd into ndr is paralleled by 
similar cases in other Indo- Aryan Vernaculars; comp. Dr. (irierson, Phonology of 
Indo- Aryan Vernaculars, Z.D.M.G y 1. p. 37, § 115. Tho nazalisation of e may be of 
recent date, as the old gloss of A 2 on Hnjat. v. 267 shows the uarie as Puthydrfhan^ 
i. e. Pan^drethan. 

i See Note C, i. 124. 
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I'here is in tlie first place the significant name PnrdndflhtathUna^ * the 
Old Capital,’ which shows that the site of most have once been 

occnpied by nn important city, Next it is to be noted that Kalhana’s 
narmtive know^s nothing of any other capita which might have been 
founded in this vicinity previous to the new capital built by Pravarasenall. 
on the site of the present S'rinagar. Lastly we have an indication in 
the very name Srlnagara which Pravarasena’s city has come to bear in 
general usage instead of its proper and ofi&cial designation Pravarapura. 

If Asoka’s S'rinagavi actually lay at or near the present Pandr5than 
the transfer of its name to the new capital is most readily accounted 
for. General Cunningham already has rightly pointed out the numerous 
analogies for such a transfer furnished by the history of other Indian 
capitals.* Pravarasena’s city was practically contiguous to the older 
S^rlnagavi and existed for centuries side by side with it. We can 
hence easily understand that popular usage retained for the new capital 
tljf) old familiar designation.® Exactly in the same way the several new 
cities founded by successive kings in the vicinity of Delhi all continued 
to be known simply by the name “ Delhi,” though each of them was 
originally intended to bear the distinctive name of its founder. 

Though Puranadhi^thana had sunk to small importance already in 
Hindu times, extensive remains of ancient buildings can still be traced 
on the terraced slopes rising immediately to the north and north-east of 
Pandrethan. Foundations of old walls, carved slabs, and architectural 
fragments cover the foot of the hill-side for about one and a half miles. 
Broken Liiigas of colossal dimensions are scattered among them. All 
the remains above ground, however, are far too much decayed to permit 
of a distinction of individual structures.® 

The advantages of PandrSthan as tho site for a great city cannot be 
conipaied with those offered by the position of S^nnagar. Yet the 
close vicinity of the Vitas ta, coupled with the security from floods which 
the near hill-slopes afford, must have been appreciated in an earlier 


I See Anc. Oeogr.^ pp. 97 sq, 

S The ferai nine form is used also for the new capital; comp. 

i. 104 note. Thero is thus no difference in the name as applied to both Anoka's and 
Pravarasena’s cities, S^nnagara or Srinagam means the “City of vS'ri”, ie. of 
Lak?nii, the Goddess of Fortune. For a whimsical etymology of Enropesn growth, 
wl)i(5h has turned S'riuagar into the “City of the Sun ”, sec above § 4, note. 

8 Compare for an account of these ruins, CuNNUNOHAUf, J. A. &, i?., 1848, pp. 283 
sq.y Anc, Qeogr. 95 sq, [The remarks made in the latter place as to the supposed 
cause of the desertion of Furanadhi?^hana rest on a misinterpretation of certain 
BajatnrahginI passages. The reconstruction of an alleged * Pravaresvara symbol * 
at Pandid^hao, J/A. S. B*, 1848, pp. 324 fg., is also unsupported by evidence. j 
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period when probably the riveraine flats of the valley were less drained. 
The small semi-circular glens which are formed b(d<vveen projecting spurs 
both north and east of the present village, with their gentle slopes offer 
convenient bnilding sites. The fertile shore.*? of the Pal are also w'ithin 
easy reach of Pandrethan through the gap in the hill-range which 
separates the Takht-i Sulaiman hill from tiie greater lieights to the east. 
It is probably in this direction that we have to look for the Sahgharama 
mentioned by Hinen Tsiang in connection with ‘ the old city.* 

91. Kalhana’s Chronicle furnishes us with a full account of the 

Pravarasena’s capital 

capital Kasmir in Ins time and destined to 

remain so to the pre.sent day.* Kalliana attri- 
butes the foundation of this capital to King Pravarasena II. The topo- 
graphical details of his descri ption make it clear beyond all doubt that 
its site was that of the present Srinagar. 

The identity of the latter with Pravarasena’s town was duly recog- 
nized by General Cunningham who refeiTed to the close agreement 
between the general features of Kalhana’s description and the situation 
of the present capital. He also pointed out that Kalhana distinctly 
mentions as one of the pious buildings founded in Pravarnsena’s city 
that very JayendravlMra in which Hiuen Tsiang resided during his long 
staj in the Kasmir capital.* Subse.quently Professor Biihler noticed the 
survival of several old local names for parts of the modern city which 
also prove its identity with Pravarasena’s capital.® The most convinc- 
ing evidence, however, is contained in the long list of ancient buildings 
and localities which Kalhana mentions in Pravarasena’s town. In the 
course of our survey we shall be able to identify many of them within 
the modern S^rlnagar and its environs. 

The attribution of this new capital to King Pravarasena rests on 
equally strong proof. Through a chain of references extending over 
nearly twelve centuries we can trace the use of the name Pravabapura, 
shortened {hhhnavat) for Fravarasenapura, as the official and correct 
designation of the city occupying the site of the present S'rinagar. We 
have found this appellation already in the record of the T'aiig Annals 
going back to the commencement of the eighth century. It is also found 
in the works of K^emendra, Bilhai^a, and numerous other KaAmirian 
authors. It has continued to be used to the present day in colophons 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, in horoscopes and similar documents.* 


1 See Rajat. iii. 336-368. 

• See Anc. Qeogr,^ p. 97 ; also Rajat. iii. 355 note. ^ 

& Compare Report, p. 16. 

* For detailed references see my note Rijat. iii 339-319# S'ri-Pravarapurc for 
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The (late of King Pravarasena II. wliose name tbo above desig- 
nation of the new capital was intended to preserve, cannot be fixed 
with accuracy. Various historical and numismatic indications, however, 
make it probable that ho ruled at some period of the 6th century. 
Thus we can easily understand that at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit (aj), 6*il) S'rinagara or Pravarapiira was still the * new city.' 

92 . The traditional account of the foundation of Pravarapura as 

.r j j X. recorded by Kalhana is of considerable interest. 

Legend of foundation ^ 

of Pravarapui;?.. though largely interwoven with legendary 

matter it preserves for us a series of exact 
topographical data. Kalhana’s story is contained in verses 836-349 of 
the Third Book, and runs briefly as follows.^ 

Wlmn King Pi'avarasena II. bad returned from bis victorious ex- 
peditions abroad, he desired to found a new capital which was to boar 
bis name. He was then residing in the city of his graudfather Prava- 
rasena I., t.e., in Puranadhisthana.* From there the king went forth 
at night in order, as the text says, “to ascertain in a snpernatural way 
the proper site and the auspicious time for the foundation of the new 
city,” On his way he reached a stream which skirted a burning ground, 
and was illuminated by the glow of funeral pyres. Then on the other 
bank of the stream there appeared to him a demon of terrible 
form. Promising him fulfilment of his desire, the demon invited the 
king to cross over to his own side by tbo embankment he was preparing 
for I]im. Thereupon “ the Raksasa stretched out his own knee from 
the other bank, and thus caused the water of the Mahasarit to be parted 
by an embankment (Setu)." The courageous Pravarasena drew out 
his dagger {ksiirika)^ cut with it steps into the flesh of the Raksasa, 
and thus crossed over to the place which has since been known as 
Ksurikdhnla. The demon then indicated to him the auspicious time 
and disappeared, after telling him to build his town where he would 
see the measuring line laid down in the morning. This line (sutra) of 
the Vetala the king eventually discovered ” at the village of Sdritaka 
at which the goddess Sdrikd and the demon At (a resided.” There 
be built his city in which the first shi'ine erected was the famous one 
of S^iva Pravaresvara. 


Srtpi'avarasenapure is often written in the abbreviated form S'npre in the formulas 
of the Lokaprakasa, almanacs, etc. Kalhana often uses the simple Pura for Par- 
varapura and Nagara for S'rinagara. 

t For all detailed references in coanection with this atoiy, note iii 389-349 
should be consulted. 

^ That Purdifd Ihinlhdna is meant is proved by iii. 99. There Kalhann, speaking 
of » fonndation of Pravarasena I. in his capita), by a kind of anachronism uses the 
deslj^iiatioii of Puia^idhiftUiUia. 
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Keeping ill view the details of the ancient topography of S'rlnagar, 
we can still follow up step by step the localities by which the legend 
here related leads King Pravarasena to the site of his new city. Wo 
have already seen that the Mahdsarit is the stream now known tis 
[Cgnnth Kill which flows from the Dal into the Vitasta. Near its con- 
fluence with the Vitasta which we have also found already mentioned 
as a Tirtha, there existed, until the times of Maharaja Raiibir Singh, 
a much frequented Hindu burning Ghat. It was undoubtedly of nncient 
date. Kalhana relates how the body of King IJccala, murdered 
in his palace at S^rinagar, was humedly cremated at the burning 
place situated on the island at the confluence of the Mahnsarit and 
VitcLst^.^ It is certain that the island of May^^sum (Skr. Maksika- 
Bvamin) is meant heie, at the western end of which the Mahasarit or 
Tsunth Kul falls into the Vitasta. 

The stream flowing from the Dal is bounded on its northern bank 
by an old embankment which stretches from the west foot of the 
Takht-i Sulaiman close to the high bank of the Vitasta near the Second 
Bridge. This embankment which is the most substantial at or around 
S'rinagar and known only by the general designation of Suth (from 
Skr. setu)y ‘dyke,* is undoubtedly of very early date. It protects the 
whole of the low-lying portions of the city on the right river-bank as 
well as the floating gardens and shores of the pal which would other- 
wise be exposed to annual inundations from the Vitasta. A tradition 
still heard by Mr. Vigne ascribed the construction of this embankment 
to King Pravarasena.* It is indeed evident that its construction was a 
necessary condition for the safety of the newly founded city. 

Several topographical indications warrant the conclusion that it 
was this old dyke iii which the popular legend recorded by Kalhana 
recognized the leg and knee of the demon. A glance at the map shows 
that the eastern portion of the ‘ Suth ’ turns sharply at a right angle 
and thus curiously resembles a bent knee. Ksurikahala was the name 
of the place where Pravarasena according to the legend was supposed 
to have reached firm ground after crossing the stream. I have shown 
that this name in the form of its Kaihiiri derivative Khnd<^bal still 
attaches to the city quarter which lies at the westeni end of the Suth.® 

Finally it will be seen from the map that Kalhana s words regard 
ing the ‘ Setu * dividing the waters of the Mahasarit, describe exactly 
the present embankment which has on one side the Tsnnth Kul and 
on the other side the various marshes and canals fed by the Mar. It 


< See viii, 339. 

* See ViGNic, Travels, ii. p. 69. 
s See uote iii. 339-349. 
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Old limits of Prava- 
rapura- 


lias been shown above that this second outflow of the Dal also shared 
tlie old name of Mahasarit.* 

93. The name of the village SarUaka where the demon showed 
to the king the proper site for his city, has 
long ago disappeared. Its position, however, 
is sufficiently marked by the mention of the 
goddess S'oHikS. The latter, a form of Durga, has since ancient times been 
worshipped on the hill which rises to the north of the central part of 
S^rlnagar and is still called after her. The modern name of the hill, 
H&r^parvaty is the regular phonetic derivative of Skr. Sarikaparvata, 
By this name it is designated in the latter Chronicles and Maiiatmyas.’ 

Another passage of the Rajataraagini shows that the term VetOla- 
sfitrnpSta, * the demon’s measuring line,’ clearly connected with the 
above legend, was also in later times applied to the limits of the oldest 
part of Pravarapura But our materials do not enable us to ascer- 
tain these limits in detail. Kalbana it is true, has not failed to specify 
them, as he mentions the temples of Vardhajiasv&min and Vt^vakarman 
as marking the extreme ends of Pravarasena’fl city Unfortunately 
the position of neither of these structures can now be traced. 

So much, however, is clear that the new city was at first confined 
to the right bank of the river. Kalbana tells this distinctly, ^ and 
those sites and structures which he particularly mentions in his de- 
scription of Pravarasena’s capital, are all found as far as they can be 
identified, on the right bank. The account of Hiuen Tsiang and the 
T'ang Annals show that even in the 7th century Pravarapura extended 
mainly along the eastern bank of the river.® 

Kalbana follows up his account of the foundation of the city with 
a -brief description of its splendours 7. He 
extravagant story of its having 
once counted thirty-six lakhs of houses, and 


1 Compnrw § 65. 

S See note iii. 339-349. Ifdr^ is tlie Ksimin name of the goddess Sarikd as 
well as of the S^drikd bird (Maina) ; comp. BUHLER, Report^ pp. 16 sq, 

Panjabis and other foreign visitors from India have by a popular etymology 
turned the * Hill of S^arika ' into the * Hill of Hari (Vi^nu) * or the * Verdant Hill.* 
The latter interpretation could bo justified only on the principle of lueua a non 
Iticando ; for verdure is scarce indeed on the rocky faces of the Hirikaparvata. 
Dr. Bernier already, Travels^ p. 398, was told this popular etymology, probably by 
his friends from Delhi. 

8 See vi. 191 note. 

♦ iii. 357. 

» iii. 368. ' 

• See above, §§ 8, 10. 

1 iii. 367-363. 
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refers to the regularly arranged markets with which its founder had pro- 
vided it. The city of his own time still boasted of “ mansions which 
reached to the clouds ” built, no doubt, mostly of wood just as the mass 
of private houses in modern S'rinagar.^ 

When he mentions “ the streams meeting, pure and lovely, at plea- 
sure-residences and near market streets," he means evidently the 
numerous canals from the Dal and Anch^ar lakes which intersect the 
suburbs and also pass through the heart of the city. They and the 
river still serve as the main thoroughfares for the nif^rket traffic, and 
all principal Bazars are built along their banks.® The S'arikaparvata 
receives due mention as “ the pleasure-hill from which the splendour 
of all the houses is visible as if from the sky." Nor does he forget to 
praise the cool water of the Vitasta which the citizens find before their 
very houses on hot summer-days. 

Finally he refers to the abundance of magnificent temples with 
which successive kings had adorned Pravarapura, and of wl^ioh so many 
are particularly mentioned in his narrative. Of the number and im- 
posing appearance of these structures we can even at the present day 
form some idea if we examine their massive remains which meet us in 
every part of modern S'rinagar. The high embankments which now 
lino the river’s course within the city, are mainly composed of carved 
slabs, columns and other ancient stone materials. Their profusion and 
imposing dimensions must even to a superficial observer suggest an idea 
of the architectural splendour of ancient S^rinagar. 

94. ft can scarcely be the result of chance that Pravarasena’s 
city has escaped the fate of so many Indian 
Advantages of the capitals, of being superseded by later founda- 
site of Srinagar. 

There had indeed not been wanting attempts on the part of later 
rulers to transfer the capital to other sites which they had chosen for 
their own cities. The great Lalitaditya, theu Jayaplda, Avantivarmaii, 

i Both Mirza Haidar and Abu*l*Fa 2 l speak with admiration of the many lofty 
houses of S'rinagar, built of pine wood. This material was used, then as now, as 
being cheap and more secure against earthquakes. According to Mirzs Haidar “ most 
of these houses are at least fire stories high and eacli story contains Rpartnient.M, 
halls, galleries and towers’* (Tdrllsh-uRashtd'it p. 425). That the mass of private 
dwellings in S^rlnagar were already in Hindu times constructed of wood, is shown 
by Rdjat, viii. 2390 The many disastrous fires recorded point to the same con* 
elusion. 

* Useful and convenient ah these canals undoubtedly are, it is rather difficnit 
to concede to them now the epithets of ‘ pure and lovely.’ They add, however 
greatly to the picturcsfiuoucss of the city and certainly make the wsht of carriage 
roads* less felt. 

J, l '19 
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and S^amkaravai^mao, had successively endeavoured to effect this object. 
The groat ruins of Parihasapura, Jayapura and Avantipum show 
sufficiently that the failure of the first three kings was not duo in any 
way to deficient means or want of purpose. 

Of Lalitaditya the Chronicle distinctly records that he proposed, 
Nero-like, to burn down the ancient capital to assure the predominance 
of his own creation, Parihasapura. And the long list of splendid edifices 
erected at the latter place during his own reign shows plainly that for 
a time at least that monarch’s pleasure had succeeded. Yet each one 
of these temporary capitals speedily sank into insignificance, while 
Pravarapura continued to bo the political and cultural centre of Kasmir 
down to the present day. 

We can safely attribute this exceptional position of Sfriuagar to the 
great natural advantages of its site. Occupying a place close to the 
true centre of the Valley, S'rinagar enjoys facilities of communication 
which no other site could offer. The river along which the city is built 
provides at all seasons the most convenient route for trado and traffic, 
both up and down the Valley. The two lakes which flank S^rinagar, 
offer the same facilities for the fertile tracts which lie immediately to 
the north. The lakes themselves funiish an abundant supply of 
products which materially facilitate the maintenance of a largo city 
population. The great trade route from Central Asia debouohcs 
through the Sind Valley only one short march from the capital. 

Nor can we underrate the security which the position of S'linagar 

Wataral defences of against floods and armed attack. 

Srinagar. ^'*Sf** ground whioli from the north 

stretches towards the Vitasta and separates 
the two lakes, is safe from all possible risk of flood. It is on this ground 
round the foot of tho S'Srika hill, that the greatest part of tho old Pra 
varapui’a was origiually built. Tho ancient embankment which connects 
this high level ground with the foot of the TaUjt-i-Sulaiman hil 
sufficed to secure also tho low-lying wards fringing the marshes of the 
Pal. A considerable area, including tho present quarters of Khsn»yar 
and RSnivor (Skr. BiljSnavatika), was thus added to the available 
building ground on the right bank and protected against all ordinary 
floods. 

The frequent sieges which ffrinagw underwent daring the last 
reigns related by Kalliana, give us ample opportunity to appreciate also 
the militai’y advantages which the city’s position assured to its defenders. 
With the exception of a comparatively narrow neck of dry ground in 
the north, ^ho S^rinagar of the right rivor-bank is guarded on all sides 
by water. On the south tho river forms an impassable line of defence. 
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The east is secured by the pal and the stream which flows from it. 
On the west there stretch the broad marches of the Anoldar divided 
from the Vitasta by a narrow strip of firm ground. 

From the north, it is true, the city can be approached without passing 
such natural obstacles. But the map shows that just to tlie north of the 
S'arika hill inlets from tlie two lakes approach each other within a few' 
thousand feet. The narrow passage left between them could at all 
times easily be guarded. It is curious to note that the successful attacks 
on the city of which the Chronicle tells us, wore delivered from the 
north, treachery or the defenders* weakness having opened this passage.^ 

The later and smaller portion of S^rinagar occupying the left river- 
bank, does not share the same natural advantages as the old one. The 
present level of the ground on which it stands appears to have been 
raised gradually by tbe accumulated dAbris of centuries. We do not 
know exactly when the extension of tbe city in this direction began. 
The number of ancient sites on this side is comparatively small. The 
royal residence was transferred to it only in the reign of Ananta 
{a.d. 1028-63). There too we find a natural line of defence. It is the 
K^iptika or Kut^kul which flows round the vrestem edge of fins part of 
the city and is also often mentioned in the accounts of the later sieges. 


Section IV.— Ancient sites op S'rinagaiu. 

95. Having thus reviewed the origin and the general position of 

Hill of darika. Ka^mir capital, we may proceed to a brief 

survey of the more important ancient sites 
which our available materials permit us to trace in it. We can conve- 
niently start on our circuit from the Hill of S'arika to which the 
legendary account of the city’s foundation had taken us. 

The goddess S^arika which has given to the hill its name, has been 
worshipped since ancient times on the north-west side of the hill. Certain 
natural markings on a large perpendicular rock are taken by the pious 
to represent that kind of mystical diagram which in the Tantra^astra 
is known as Sricahra.^ This ‘ Svayambhu ’ Tirtha is still a much fre- 
quented pilgrimage place for the Brahmans of the city and has been so 
probably since early times.^ The S^arikamahfttmya now in use relates 

1 Compare for Uccala’s entry into S'rinagar, vii, 1639 sqq . ; that of Susaala, viii. 
914 sqq . ; compare also note viii. 1104-1110. 

* Compare Bajat. note i. 122, regarding the worship of such dAigrams. 

* Compare Jonarf (Bo. ed.) 472, 767. 
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that tho Iiill was carried to its present position by Durga who had taken 
the shape of a S'arika bird. The goddess is supi^osed to have thus c]o.sed 
a gate of the Daityas dwelling in hell. This legend is alluded to already 
in the Kathasaritsagara.' 

Another ancient designation of the Har^pavvat is ‘ Hill of Pra- 
dyumna ’ {Vnuiifimn(ipitJia,-(jiri^Mkh^ etc.), often found in tlie 
Chronicles and elsewhere.^ The Kathasaritsagara. accounts for the 
origin of this name by a story which connects the hill with the love of 
Usa and Aniruddlia, the son of Pradyumna. Kalhana mentions a 
Matha for Pasupata mendicants which King Ranaditya built on the hill 
TIk eastern slopes of tlie latter are now occupied by extensive buildings 
connected witli the famous Ziarats of Muqaddam Sahib and Akhiin 
Mulla Shah. It is probable that these Muhammadan shrines have taken 
the place of Hindu religious buildings, as at so many old sites of 
Ea^rnlr. 

Close to the foot of the southern extremity of the hill lies a rock 
which has from ancient times received worship as an embodiment of 
Ganc4a, under the name of Biumasvamin. A legend related by Kalhana 
connects this ' Svayambhu ’ image with Pravarasena’s foundation of 
S'rluagar.s From regard for the pious king the god is there said to 
have turned his face from west to cast so as to behold the new city. 
The rock i.s covered by the worshippers with so thick a layer of red 
lead that it is not possible to trace now any resemblance to the head of 
the clephant-faced god, still less to sec whether it is tunied to the west 
or cast. In fact, if we are to believe Jonaraja, the rock image has 
subsequently changed its position yet a second time. This Chronicler 
relates that BlnmasTamin from disgust at the iconoclasm of Sikandar 
Bfifehikast has finally turned his back on the city.* This last turn 
would, no doubt, most satisfactorily account for the present amorphous 
look of the sacred rock. 

There is nothing in the Chronicles that would lead us to assume 
that the hill of S'arika was ever fortified in Hindu times. The great 
bastioned stone-wall which now encloses the hill and the ground 
around its foot (Nagar-nagar), was built by Akbar as an inscription 
still extant over the main-gate proclaims.^ The fort which now crowns 
the summit of the hill, is of even more modern origin. 


* See Ixxiii. 107 sqq. 

* See Rdjaf. iii. 460 note, 

* See iii. 352 note. 

* See Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 766. 

^ Compare Fourth Chron. 939 $qq. 
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Temple of Fravaret- 
vara. 


96. A fcihort disiance to the south east of the Bhimiisvamiu rock, 
aud outside Akbar’s fortress, lies the Ziurat of 
Bahau-d-dlii Sahib, built undoubtedly with the 
materials of an ancient temple. The cemetery 
which surrounds it contains also many ancient remains in its tombs 
and walls. At the south-west corner of this cemetery rises a ruined gate- 
way built of stone-blocks of remarkable size, and still of considerable 
height. This structure is traditionally believed by the Srinagar 
Pandits to have belonged to tbe temple of S^iva PiiAV\iii:;^VARA which 
Kalhai^a mentions as the first shrine erected by Pravavasena in his no w 
capital.* 

An old legend related by Kalhana and before him already by 
Bilhana, makes the king ascend bodily to Leaven from tbe temple of 
Pravare4vara. Bilhana speaks of the temple as “ showing to this day 
a gap above, resembling the gate of heaven through which King 
Pravara bodily ascended to heaven.*’* Kalhana, writing a century later, 
also saw at the temple of X’ravare^vara “ a gate resembling the gate of 
heaven.^^ Its broken stone roof was supposed to mark the king*s pas- 
sage on his way to S'iva’s abode. 

This tradition still attaches to the roofless stone-gate above de- 
scribed, which may iudecd bo the very structure seen by Bilhana and 
the Chronicler. As far as its architecture is concerned, it might well 
belong to the earliest monuments of SVinagar. It owes its preservation 
perhaps to the exceptional solidity of its construction and the massive- 
ness of its stones. Stono-blocks measuring up to sixteen feet in length 
with a width aud thickness equally imposing were no convenient 
materials for the builders of Muhammadan Ziftrats, Hanimams, etc., who 
have otherwise done so much to efface the remains of ancient structures 
in S'rinagar. The position of the ruin is very central and might well 
have been chosen by the founder of Pravarapura for a prominent shrine 
in bis new city. 

Not far from Bahau-d-dm Sahib’s Ziarat to the south-west stands 
the Jami* Masjid, the greatest Mosque of 
S'riuagar. Around it numerous ancient re- 
mains attest tlie former existence of Hindu 
temples. Proceeding still further to the south-west in the midst of a 
thickly built city quarter, we reach an ancient shrine which has remain- 
ed in a comparatively fair state of preservation probably owing to its 
early conversion into a Ziarat. It is now supposed to mark the resting 
place of the saint styled Pir ^aji Muhammad. It consists of an octa- 

* See Rajdt, iii. 360 note. 

• See Vikram, xviii, 2 i 


Position of Bai^a- 
svSlinin temple. 
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gonal cella of which the high basement and the side walls are still well- 
preserved. The quadrangular court in which it stands is enclosed by 
ancient walls and approached by ornamented gateways. 

The position of this shrine has suggested to me its possible identity 
with the ancient temple of Visnu Ranasvamin which Kalhana mentions as 
founded by King Ranaditya.i This temple must have enjoyed consider- 
able celebrity till a comparatively late period. Mankha refers to it as 
an object of his father’s devotion and Jonaraja in his comments on the 
passage speaks of Visnu Ranasvamin as one of the chief shrines of 
Pravarapura.* 

In his own Chronicle Jonaraja indicates this temple as the furthest 
point up to which Zainu-l-^abidin carried the canal flowing through 
Jainanagart,^ The latter locality coiTesponds to the S^rinagar quarters 
of Sangin Darwaza and Naushahr, and the canal itself is the one now 
known as Lach^m KuL* It brings the waters of the Sind River via Am- 
burher to the northern suburbs of S'nnagar, and aftei* flowing past the 
Jami* Masjid empties itself into the Mar canal near the bridge called 
Kad^ Kad**-!. In the corner formed by the two canals stands the ruined 
temple above described. If it could be shown that tho present termina- 
tion of the Lach"-m Kul is the same which Jonaraja knew in I he 
middle of the fifteenth century, the identity of those remains with 
the Ranasvamin temple might be considered as certain. 

97. Crossing tho Mar to the south we reach the city quarter 
. known as BTg,d^mar^ occupying the right bank 

^ between the Fourth and Fifth 

Bridge. It derives its name from the ancient 
Bhattarakamatha which is repeatedly referred to in the Rajataraftgi^ii 
as a building of considerable size and strength.^ Bilhana too notices it 
specially in his descripton of S^rinagar. Like other Mathas built 
originally to serve the purposes of a Sarai, it was used on occasion as a 
placer of defence. Queen Didda sent her infant son there at the time of 
a dangerous rising. 

1 Rajat, iii. 463 sq. note. 

2 See S'rlhanfkacar, iii. 68. 

8 See Jonar, 872. 

A Compare Rdjat, iii. 463-464 note. The liaoh<^m Kal is mentioned by 
Abu-1-Fa?b ii. p. 365. It probably took its name (equivalent to ^Lak^mlknlya} from 
Lak^mi, the queen of Shahabu«d-dln, in whose honour the quarter of Lak^minagari 
was found iu the vicinity of the present Sangin Darwaza j see Jonar, 407 sq. 

^ See Rdjat* v#. 240 note j viii, 2426 ; Vihram, xviii. 11. For the derivation of 
Brqd^ from Bhaffdraka comp. Brqr^namhal < Bhaffdraruutvaldf below. That Bhatti- 
rakama^ba was the old name of this locality, is known to the tradition of the 
Fan^its j see BOhlkb, Report, p. 16. 
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The Chronicle shows us often the Mathas of Sfrinagar utilized 
places of refuge in the times of internal troubles, occasionally also 
turned into prisons.*^ We may hence conclude that they were substan- 
tially built, probably like modern Sarais in the form of detached quadran- 
srlcs, and thus better adapted for defence than other city- buildings 

That Mathas more than once left their names to the city-quarters 
in which they stood, is shown by the designation of other wards. Thus 
tho large quarter oi Did^^mar which forms the western end of the city on 
the right river-bank, retains the name of tlie Diddamajua.* It was 
built by Queen Didda for the accommodation of travellers from various 
parts of India. As a local name Diddamatha meets us often in the latei 
Clu'onicles. Above Did^mar wo find near the Sixth Bridge the quarter 
of Balandimar.^ It represents in all probability the BalMhyamatJia 
of the later Chronicles which Jonaraja mentions ns having been built 
by Baladhjacandra under King Rajadeva in the I3th century^ 

A little to the north of the Sixth Bridge lies the Mnhalla known by 
Qi.. A Kii name of Khand^havan, It has received 

^ appellation from the ancient Vihaiu of 

Skanoabhavana, a foundation of Skandngupta 
whom Knlha^a mentions among tho ministers of Pravarasena II.'s 
successor rudhifthira.** The site of the Vihara has been traced by me 
ill the close vicinity of the Ziarat of Pir Muhammad Basur. Certain 
ancient remains there were locally kuown and worshipped till the 
middle of the present century as a Tirtha saci'ed to Skanda/ 

The ground immediately to the north-east of Khand^bavan is now 
an open waste space used partly for Muhammadan graveyards. It 
seems to have been unoccupied already in old limes. For it was chosen 
as the burning place for the widows of tho murdered king Sussala 
when a rebel force hovering around the capital rendered the usual 
burning ground on the island of Maksikasvamiu inaccessible.'^ 

The quai*ter of Narvor still further to the north is probably iden- 
tical with the old Na^avana, mentioned by Kalha^a as the site of a 
Vihara built by one of King Meghav^bana’s queens. I have shown 
in my note on the passage that the modern name goes back to a form 


^ Compare Rajat, vi. 223 ; viii. 374, 1052, 2309. 

• See Rajat vi. 300 note. 

8 Its old name oonld nofc be shown on the map owing to want of roott. 

A See Jonar, 82. 

A See iii. 380. 

A Compare Not^ K, vi. 137, also lor tlie temple of Farvagupf^ivara which stood 

close by. 

7 Rajat viii. 1441 sg. 
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♦Nadavata.^ The termination rlila ‘ garden/ frequent in Kasmir local 
names, may safely be taken as the equivalent of vana in Kalhana's form 
of the name. 

98. Before we continue our survey further up the rivei*, it will be 
. . useful to make a brief reference to the bridges 

Bridges of old ri- connect the two river-banks within the 

nagara. 

city S'rinagar has now seven bridges across 
the Vitastii. Their number has remained unchanged for at least fivo 
hundred years. 

Already Sharifu-d-din had heard that of the thirty boat- bridges 
constructed across the great river of Kasmir, there were seven in the town 
of S'rlnngar. The boats were bound together by chains, and through the 
bridges a way could be opened for the river traffic.* Sharif u-d-din’s 
notice is of interest because it shows clearly that down to the end of tho 
Hindu period permanent bridges across the Vitasta where unknown in 
Kasmir. 

I had been led to the same conclusion by an examination of tho 
Rajatarahgini passages bearing on the subject.^ Kalhana distinctly 
says of the two bridges the construction of which he specially records, 
that they were built with boats. Elsewhere this inference may be 
di*awn from the rapidity with which the bridges are broken at the 
approach of the enemy or in danger of fire."** 

The first bridge of this kind is ascribed by Kalhana to Pravara- 
„ , , ^ sena II. who built the ^ Great Bridge * (Brhatsetu ) 

in Ills new capital. ** Only since then is such 
construction of boat-bridges known.”® This ‘ Great Bridge * is 
subsequently mentioned in connection with a great conflagi^atioii 
which destroyed the city in the time of Snssala (a.d. 1123). This 
fire arose at the southern end of S'rinagar, and Kalhana mention.s 
that the smoke first risiug from Maksikasvamin : Alay^-sumhad scarcely 
been noticed from the ‘ Brhatsetu * when the fire was already spreading 
over the whole city.*^ Kalhana evidently refers to tho ‘ Great Bridge ' 
as a comparatively distant point from Maksikasvamin. Considering 
that the river forms an almost straight reach from this locality to the 
present Fourth Bridge, it appears to me likely that Pravarasena’s bridge 
was somewhere in the vicinity of the latter. The position is in tho 


Brhatsetu. 


I Coniparo Rdjat. iii. U note. 

* See Tdr'tfch-i-RashJdl, p. 431, 

• See note iii. 354. 

i See RdjaL vii?900, 1639 ; viii, 1182 ; S'nv. i. 308, 720; ii. 70, 122, 
6 Rdjat. iii. 364. 

« Compare Rdjat. viii. 1171-72 note. 
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very heart of the city. It is just here that Zainu-!-*abidm subse- 
mieutly constructed the first permatieut bridge over the Yitasta named 
after him Zaiua KadM (Jninakadali),^ 

Another old boat-bridge had been established by Harsa just oppo- 
site to his palace.^ The latter as we shall see >vas situated on the left 
bank somewhere near the present Second Bridge (Haba Rad'll). The 
bridge proved fatal to Harsa’s fortunes, because it enabled the rebels 
to make their final and successful assault on the palace. 

There can be little doubt that the lirst permanent bridge across the 
Vitasta was of wood and showed the same peculiar cantilevci* con- 
struction which the Kasmir bridges have preserved to this day. Tlie 
latter have attracted the attention of all modern travellers and have 
often been described.* But it is curious that none of them can be traced 
back beyond the time of Zaimi-l-‘abidin. The explanation may lie in 
the fact that that stoue-arcliitecturc in which the engineers of the 
Hindu period were so pioficient, did not permit of the coiistriictiou of 
bridges with a sufficient span. For their Muhammadan successors 
working chiefly in wood it was easier to overcome this ditilculty, 

Among the most characteristic features of the river-scene as it 
now presents itself within S'rinagar, are the numerous wooden bathing 
cells moored before all city Ghats. They have been there already in 
Hindu times. For Kalhana mentions more than once the snana- 
kosthas of the river.^ From a humorous sketch of city-life which 
Kalhana di'aws for us, we can see tliat they formed, then as now, the 
favourite meeting-place of the idle and curious.* 

99. Resuming our walk up the river-bank we pass the remains of 
more than one old temple near the presold- 
Eastern quarters of of Bad Shah (Zaiuu-l-‘abi(lln ), Shah 

® Hamadan and elsewhere. But we Iiave no 

data for their identification. An old site is marked by the present 
Ghat Sam^-yar, below the Second Bridge,- which represents the 
SoMATiRTHA. of the Rajjitara hgUii.* The place is still visited as a 
Tirtha, and some old Lingas are found by the river-side. The quartei- 
in which the Somatlrtlia lies, is known as Snd^nnar. It owes its name 
to the Samudramatiia built by Samudra, the queen of Raraadeva, in 

I See S^’tv. i. 231 aq.y 296. 

8 Rajat, vii. 1549. 

8 See, e.g.f Vigne, Traceis, ii. 23: Lawrence, Valley, p. 37. 

4 Compare Rrfjat. viii. 706, 1182, 2423. Also K 9 emeu(lra, Samay. ii. 38, know 
the term snmakof^haka which lives in the present Ks. ^rdn^kafh. 

8 See viii. 706-710. 

8 See RdjaU viii. 3360 note. 

J. I. 20 
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the 13th century. The numerous passages in Avhich the Samudr&matha 
18 mentioned by the later Chronicles, make.s this identification quite 
certain.^ 

A little higher up, if we can trust local tradition, stood the 
ancient temple of Vardhamane^a mentioned already in King Saihdhi- 
mat*s reign. The site so designated by the Purohitas of the adjoining 
Mahalla is close to the Mal^yar Ghat. I have /^^feiTed already in a 
previous note to the curious manner in which an ancient Linf^ sup- 
po.sed to be that of V)irdhamane^ was recovered a few years ago from 
a neighbouring Mosque and a Mahatmya composed for the newly 
established shrine.* 

The confluence of the Kul or Mahasarit with the VitastA 

we have also had occasion to notice. * It is the Tirtha now known as 
MarIsaAgama. Beyond it lies the great island of MUy^sum^ the ancient 
Mak^ikasvamin, now chiefly occupied by the houses and camps of Euro- 
pean residents and visitors. From the way it is referred to by Kalha^a, 
it appears that it was already partly inhabited in old times.^ Follow- 
ing up the right bank of the Mahasarit above the junction we reach 
the quarter of Khud^hal already identified with the KsurikUhala of 
King Pravarasena’s story. 

Here begins the old embankment or Setu, noticed in connection 
with the latter.^ To the north of this embankment stretches an exten- 
sive marsh fed by canals coming from the pal and known as BrdrUiamhal. 
It is the BhattdranadvalS of the Chronicle into which the body of one 
of Harsa’s ministers was thrown after his execution.* 

At the eastern end of the Setu where it joins the rooky foot of the 
Takht-i Sulaiman hill, there has been for at least a century a gate 
through which the Tfiii^^h Kul flows out from the lake. It is closed at 
times of flood when the Vitasta rises higher than the level of the Pal. 
It is highly probable that this gate is very old and contemporary with the 
construction of the embankment itself. Beyond it lies the suburb of 
Drug^jan, This is identified in an old gloss of the Bajatarangini with 
DoRaiGALiKl, where according to tradition the blind King Yudhi^thira I. 
was imprisoned after his abdication.^ 

* See Jonar. Ill ; SViv, iv. 121, 169, 290 j Fourth Chron. 604, fll8. 

S See above, § SI note 2. 

S See above, § 66. 

4 See Rdjat iv. 88 note. 

* Compare ^92. 

* See Rajat. vii. 1038. Namhal, from 8kr. na^reua, is the regnlar Ki. word for 
marsh.* Br^r^ ie a direct phonetic derivative of Skr. hhaffira * god* 

1 See B^at, ii. 4. 
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Leaving the Seta where it makes its great bend and going north 
across low ground flanked by marshes, we reach the quarter of NSv^ur. 
The bridge which leads here over the Mar or Mahasarit, is repeatedly 
mentioned as Naupurasbtu by S^rivara, in connection with later sieges 
of S^rinagar.^ By breaking it, the south-eastern parts of the city were 
rendered more secure. Continuing our route to the north we come 
to the great suburb of Ban*vdr, It is ti'aversed by numerous canals 
coming from the pal. Kalhana mentions it repeatedly by its ancient 
name of RIjanavatika as a place largely inhabited by Brahmans. Their 
solemn fasts (prUyopaveia) gave no small trouble to i^ng Sussala in his 
worst straights.^ Rfn^vor has continued to the present day a favourite 
place of residence for city Brahmans. 

100. We have now completed our circuit of the ancient city as 

_ ^ . - - far as it lay on the right bank of the river 

Loft nver bank. , . ^ n j i x 

and may proceed to the smaller and later por- 
tion which occupies the left bank. Just opposite to the * Marisamgama’ 
stands the Shergaphi, the modern palace of the Dogra rulers. Its 
site was apparently first chosen by the Pathau governors for their 
fortified residence. 

Immediately below the palace the Kut^kul or KsiptikH branches 
gS from the river. We have already noticed its value as a line of 
defence for this part of the city.^ The quarter of KH^hnl which lies 
next li^etween the Kut^kul and the river is of ancient date. It is men- 
tioned as KSfthila by Kalhana and other writers, Bilha^a speaking 
of it par Ocularly as a locality inhabited by Brahmans.^ 

At the northern end of the Kathul quarter and close to the pre- 
sent Second Bridge, we must assume the palace 
Hindu kings to have stood. Its 
position is indicated by an interesting passage 
of the Rajatarangipi which informs us that King Ananta (a. d. 
1028-63) abandoned the palace of the former dynasties and transferred 
the royal residence to the vicinity of the shrine of SadI^iva,^ The 
new site was adhered to by subsequent kings probably till long after 
Kalha^a’s time. The mention of the Sadariva shrine and the fre- 


Site of Hoyal 
Palace. 


t Sea ffriv, iv. 122, 248. 

2 See MjaL viii. 756, 76S, 899. For the phonetio relation of R^nt < 8kr. 
JUjina, see viii. 756 note ; v6r is ooounos in Ki local names and derived from 
8kr. valihd * garden.* 

5 See abore, § 67. ^ 

* See Bdjat, viii. 1169 note, and Vihram, xviii. 25. 

h Compare Rijat* viii. 186-187. and for detailed proof of the identidoation, the 
nota thereon. 
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quent references to the K?iptika as flowing ncai* to the royal palace 
(rffjadhctin) enable us to fix the position of I lie latter with fair accu- 
racy. In tlic note on the above passage I liave shown that the Sada- 
siva temple stood opposite to tlio »Sainiuli annitlui which occupies the 
right river bank just below the Second Bridge. Exactly in tlie posi- 
tion thu.s indicated we tind now an uucieiit Lihga, on the river Ghat of 
Purus^^yar, which the tradition of the local Purohitas knows by the 
name of Sadasica. 

It is ill this n/;igliUpurhood, then, tliat the palace stood which liad 
witnessed so many tragic scenes related in the last two Books of 
Knlliana’s Chrouicle. Its great height is specially referred to by 
Billnma. This suggests that it was in part at least built of wood, just 
like a later palace de.scrihed by Mirza Haidar.* “Sultau 2iainti-l-‘abidin 
built himself a palace in the town which in the dialect of Ka.^imir is 
called li^jdan [i.e., 8kr. rdjadhani] It has twelve stories, some of which 
contain fifty rooms, halls and corridors. The whole of this lofty struc- 
ture is built of wood.” This construction of the palace would well 
explain the rapidity with which it was burned down by the pretender 
Uccala on Ids final attack upon Jiarsa.* We can Ihus also understand 
why there are no particularly striking roiiiaius at the site which could 
be attributed to tlie ruins of tliis royal residence. 

Tlie last-named incident gives Kalhana occasion to meutioix also 
some other data regarding- the royal palace. Close to it was a garden 
in which Harsa and lii.s ill-fated son Bhoja enjoyed a deceptive rest 
before the rebels’ last a.s.sault.3 Tlie gardens near tlic palace are also 
elsewhex'0 mentioned. Har^a had their trees cut down because they 
obstructed the view, and at a later time the besieging Damaras fed their 
camp-fires with wood brought from the same gardens. Even at the 
present day there are numerous old gardens across the Ksiptika close 
to the site w^Ticre the palace once stood. In front of the palace was the 
boat-bridge already mentioned which the king had himself constructed, 
und which was the scene of his last desperate struggle.^ 

Where tho old palace stood whicli wa.s abandoned by King Auauta, 
Ave cannot say with accuracy. It is, however, probable that its site was 
in the old part of Pravarapura on the right bank. Kalhana mentions it 
i\y\QQ m pmanarajadh^ni (‘the old palace’), but gives no particulars.** 
Its deserted ground was built over with a Matba in Kalha^a’s own time. 

1 See Tdriktd’RasJiidtf p, 429. 

* See JRdjat. x*ii 1565 «g., 1688.- 

® Rdjat, vii. 1538 aqq. 

* Rijat vii. 1223 ; viii. 1056. 

( See Rdjat. vii. 1539, 1549. 

See Rdjat. viii. 837, 2417. 
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Tlio embankments on fclie lofi sido of tlic river as well as the 
walls of Ziarais .show ample remains of aiieieiii l>ull(lint(s. But we have 
no means of identifying- any |)aWi(;uhir sites. At tlic western ex- 
tremity of tliis part of tla^ city, liowever, wo may locate with some 
probability the iemplo of K>'oniwjunrist-uyu, built by Qiiecii Diddii’s weak 
husband K^ernaguptsi. Bilhana in his description of .S'liiiagar mentions 
it as an imposino* building, the * Afandapas * of whiidi extended to a 
* Samgama ’ of the Vitasta.* 1 have shown elsewhere that the contluenco 
meant i.s probably that of the Vitasta witli^the^Dugdliasindhu or 
Chalg^kal which lies ojipoaite to the quarter of Diddamatha.^ 


Section V. The Envikons ok S'rInaoaka. 


101 . Having completed our survey of old S'linagara wo may now 
proceed to examine the ancient sites of its environs. They are almost 
all situated to the north of the Vitasta within the Pargana now known 
as Fhahhy and designated as PhnlJuird in S'rlvara’s Chrouiele.® It 
comprises the tract lying between the ea.st shore of the Anchh’ir, the 
range, towards the Sind Valley and the hills which enclose the 13al on 
the east and south. Owing to the facility of coinmunicatioa across the 
lake and the manifold attractions of its shores, Phakh .seems to have 
always been a favourite resort for the inhabitants of the capital. This 
fact is fully illustrated by the numerous places of ancient date which 
we find dotted around the lake. 

Starting from its southernmost corner in the immediate vicinity 
of the city we come first to the hill popularly 
known as Takht-i-Sulaiman, Its bold pyrami- 
dal form and the old temple which crown.s it.s 
summit, make this hill a most conspicuous object in the Jnnd-scape of 
S'rinagar. The present name of the hill, meaning ‘ SolonioiiH throne,’ 
is undoubtedly of Muhammadan origin. Its alleged derivation from 
Samdhimat, the saintly hero of a well-known legend recorded in the 
Rajatarahgini, is nothing but an invention of the Baclihattas of S'ri- 
nagar.^ 


Tho ‘Hill of Gopa’ 
(Gopadri.) 


1 Vikram. xviii. 23. 

* Compare Rdjat. vi. 172-173 note, 

* S'riv* iv. 306. The Lokaprakasa writee Plwgii while the modern^ Mahatmyas 
of Isalaya or li^'bar and Suros^ori affect the form Fhdlaka. 

* The name Tskht-i-Sulaimnn is common enough in the local 'uoraenclature of 
Muhammadan countries; compare, the peak of this name in the Bulaiman 
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That the ancient designation of the hill was Gopadri is shown 
beyond all doubt by an interesting passage of Kalhana’s Chronicle. It 
relates how the troops of the pretender Bhiksacara when thrown back 
from the city which they had endeavoured to enter after crossing the 
Mahasarit, i.e., from the south-east took refuge on the ^ Gopa hill * or 
Gopddru^ There they were besieged by the royal troops until a diversion 
made by Bhiksacara enable them to retreat to the higher hills in the 
cast by the low neck which connects these with the Takht-i Sulaiman. 

Kalhana in the First Book of his Chronicle informs us that King 
Gop&ditya built a shrine of S'iva Jye^the^vara on the Gopadri.* It is 
difficult not to connect this notice in some way with the extant temple 
which occupies so prominent a position on the summit of the hill. Gene- 
ral Cuuningham, it is true, on the strength of an alleged tradition had 
proposed to identify this temple with the Jye 9 tharudra shrine which 
Kalhana mentions as a foundation of Jalauka, Anoka’s son, in the 
ancient ffrinagari.^ But Prof. Biihler has already shown that there is 
no genuine tradition regarding the temple among the S'rinagar 
drahmana.^ 

It is certain that the superstructures of the present temple belong 
to a late period.^ But the massive and high base on which this 
temple is raised, and certain parts of the structure arc no doubt of a far 
earlier date. These may well have formed part of a building which 
in Kalhana*s time, — rightly or wrongly, we have no means to judge, — 
was looked upon as a shrine of Jye^thesvara erected by King Gopaditya. 
There is no other ancient ruin ou the hill. Nor would the configuration 
of the latter have admitted at any other point but the summit, of the 
construction of a shrine of uuy dimensions. It is of interest to note 
that the tradition of Abu-l-FazUs time distinctly attributed the temple 
standing on ‘ Solomon’s hill ’ to the time of Gopaditya.® 

Koh, S. of the Gumal Pass. The derivation from Samdhimat, referred to by Prof. 
B^hler, Report , p. 17, is not supported by any evidence whatever and unknown 
even to the most modern Mabatmyas. 

i See Rajat, viii. U04~10 note. That the Takht-i- Sulaiman was called by iti 
ancient name Oopadri, had been surmised already by Ft. Govind Kaul at the time 
of Prof. Biihler’s visit ; see Report, p. 17. But the decisive evideaoe of this passage 
was not known to him. 

S See i. 341 and note. 

^ Bdjat* I. 124 ; Anc, Geogr., p. 95 ; also above, § 90. 

♦ See Report, p. 17. 

( See the remarks of Firgusson, Hiatory of Indiem Arckit,, p. 282, against Gen, 
Ganningham’s and Major Cole's assumptions who represented the extant temple as 
one of the earliest buildings in Kafmir 

^ Ain^uAkb,, ii. p. 383. 
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102. In my note on Rijat. i. 124 I have shown that an old tradi- 
tion which can be traced back to at least the 
TXrtha ® * sixteenth centary, connected the Takht bill with 

the worship of S'iva Jye^tharudraor, by another 
form of the name» Jye^theSvara ( Jyesthesa),* And we find in fact a 
Liiiga known by this name worshipped even at the present day at 
the Tirtha of JySther, scarcely more than one mile from the east foot of 
the hill. 

This Tirtha which undoubtedly derives its name from Jye?thesvara, 
lies in a glen of the hill-side, a short distance fi'om the east shore of the 
Gagri Bal portion of the Pal.^ Its sacred spring, designated in the 
comparatively modern Mah&tmya as Jyesthdnfiga^ fr»rm8 a favorite 
object of pilgrimage for the Brahmans of S'rinagar. Fragments of 
colossal Lingas are found in the vicinity of JySthSr and show with 
some other ancient remains now built into the Ziftrats of Jygth?$r and 
Gup^kar, that the site had been held sacred from an early time. 

It is in this vicinity that we may look for the ancient shrine of 
Jyeftharudra, which Jalauka is said to have erected at S'rinagaii. But 
in the absence of distinct archeological evidence its exact position 
cannot be determined. It is highly probable that whatever the 
origin and the date of the temple on the Takht hill may be, it was 
connected with the worship of Jyeftharudra at JyethSr. No other 
Tirtha is known in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The distance of the shrine from the Tirtha is scarcely greater than 
that of Lalitaditya’s temple at Martand from the sacred spring in 
honour of which it was erected. And in both places the distance of 
the temple is easily accounted for by the more prominent position 
which was thus secured for it. There is yet another analogy in the 
case of the two shrines. Both have long ago ceased to be places of 
popular worship. But the sacred springs, to the presiding deity of 
which they were dedicated, continue to attract pilgrims though shorn 
of all splendour of temples and images. 

Kalhana in the same passage which mentions the erection of 
^ King Gopaditya’s shrine on the ‘ Gopa hill ' 

k^Li^atikftVTheda.* prince bestow the ‘ Gopa Agra- 

’ haras * on Brahman settlers from A ryade^a.® 

The combination of the two local names suggests that by the Gopa- 

I Compare Fourth Chron. 692, 868, 806. 

* For Jyeffheivara > Jyithi^ we have exact analogies in Kapafeivara > 
Amareivara > 4*nhurhit\ etc. 

S See i. 341. Agrahdra is the regular term deiignating a Jagir or piece of land 
bestowed on individnals or religious corporations, etc*; see note i. 87, 
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GRAHARAS avo meant the fertile lands of the present Gnp^Mr, between 
the north foot of tlie Takht hill and the Dal. The name Giip^kar may 
bo, in fact, the direct plionetic derivative of the term nsed by KalbAna.t 
Our surmi.Me is supported l)y the reference ndiicli Kalhana in the 
verse iinmedintcly following makes to the villai^o, BnuKSliiAVATiKA. 
This place is identified hy the old glossator Ao with B^icWvor, a small 
hamlet situated on the iiairow strip of laud at the rocky north-west 
foot of the TaVht hill. The modern name is clearly derived from 
Kallinna’s form. Oopaditya is said to liave removed to this confined 
and secluded spot^lrahluans who had given otTence by eating garlic. 

Tlie combined mention of Go})adri, Gopagrahara and Bhuksira- 
vatika in Rajat. i. 341 Bq. suggests that Kalhana has reproduced hero 
local traditions collected from the sitc.s immediately adjoining tlie hill. 
Whether the comieotion of these localities with King Gopaditya’s reign 
was based on Idstorical fact, or only an old popular etymology working 
upon the word Gopa found in the first two names, can no longer* be 
decided. 

Continuing our route along tlie eastern shore of the Dal wc come, 
at a distance of about one mile from Gup^kar, to the lai‘ge village 
of Thlh prettily situated amid vineyards and orchards. It is the Tueda. 
of the Rajatai ahginl, mentioned as one of the places which the pious 
King Saihdhimat or Aryaraja adorned with Matlias, divine images, 
and Lifigas.^' Abu-l-Fazl speaks of Tliid as “a dolightful spot where 
seven springs unite; around them are stone buildings, memorials of 
by.goiuj times.”^ The remains here alluded to can no longer bo traced, 
but the seven springs (Saptapnskarini) which are aI.so referred to in 
the Haracaritacintamani (iv. 40 sqq,), are still pointed out. 

Tlie cluster of villages which we reach about one and a half miles, 
beyond Thhl, and wliich jointly bear the name Than, can be safely 
identified with BuImadevi wliich Kalhana notices along with Theda. 
Tlio Nilamata knows the sacred site of Blnrnadevi in conjunction with 
the Suresvarl Tirtha whicli we shall next visit, and in tho Haraoarita- 
ointamaui it is named with the seven springs of Theda. The Tirtlir 
of Bhimadevi is no longer known, but may be located with some pro- 
bability at tlie fine spring rieai‘ Dampor marked now by a Muhammadan 
.shrine. 

I (hrp<^kdr may go back to a form * with assimilation of g to the 

preceding tenuis. In Ks. the Iiardoning of g to k is by no meana unknown, see 
Dr. Grierson’s remarks, Z.DJLG., h, p. 3. * Guj)<fgdr conld easily be traced back to 

Oopdgrahdra through Pr. forms like ^ Oupagrdr. 

* See Bdjai. iif 135 note. 

8 /Ihi^uAkb., ii. p. 361 
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103 . A sacred sifce of far greater fame and importance is that of 

>FlrthaofSiire6vari ‘h® present village of IMfr which lies about 
two miles further noi'tli on the pal shore and 
a little beyond the Mughal garden of Nighat. The site was known in 
ancient times as iSn»t'.s'i;ar/TA:«e^m<‘the field of Sui'e^vari').* It was sacred 
to Durga-Surei^vari wlio is still worshipped on a high crag rising from 
tlie mountain range to the east of I^^bar village. The seat ol the 
goddess is on a rugged rock some 3000 feet above the village, offering no 
possible room for any building. The numerous shrines erected in her 
honour were hence built on the gently sloping shore of the lake below. 

The Tirtha of Sure4vari is often referred to in Kalhana’s Chro- 
nicle and otner Ka^mlrian texts as a spot of exceptional holiness. It 
wUs particularly sought by the pious as a place to die at. The pilgrim- 
age to Sure:§vari is connected with visits to seyet^al sacred springs in 
and about T^^-bar. One ot them, SatadMrdy is already mentioned by 
K^emendra.* It is passed in a harrow gorge some 1500 feet ^hlow the 
rock of Suresvari. 

T^^bar derives its present name from the shrine of I^esvara which 
King Samdhimat-Aryaraja according to the Rajatarahgini erected in 
lionour of Ins Guru l^ana.^ An earlier form, f.s9hror^ which is found in 
an old gloss of the Chionicle and evidently was heard also by Abu-1-Fazl, 
helps, to connect I^^bar and I^e^vara.^ 

is still much frequented as a pilgrimage place. The chief 
attraction is a sacred spring known as Quptagangd which fills an ancient 
stone-lined tank the centre of the village. Tins conveniently acces- 
sible Tirtha is the scene of a very |>opular pilgrimage on the yai.4akhi 
day and has fairly obscured the importance of the mountain seat of 
Suresvari. A ruined mound immediately behind the t-ank is popularly 
believed to mark the site of the l4e^vara shrine. Numerous remains 
of ancient buildings are found around the sacred springs and elsewhere 
ill the village. They probably belong to the various other temples 
the erection of which is mentioned b}^ Knlhnna at the site of Suresvari. 

Passing round the foot t>f the ridge on which Suresvari is 
worshippeil, we come to the small village of 
jftlarvan which the old glossator of the Hajata- 
rahgini identifies with Sapauhapvana (‘ the 


i Compare for Sureivuri and the site of Isobar, note v. 37. 

> See Sa^nay. ii. 29. 

^ See Rdjat. ii. 134 note. 

A -bar is a modern contraotion for -hrdr, from Skr. bhnffaraka, which in Ka^niir 
local names has often tedeeu the place of its synonym -iivara ; comp, e.y., Skr. 
Vijayehara > Ki, Vij9hr^y 

& See Rdjat, v. 37, 40 ; viii, 3365. 

J. I. 21 
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Avood of tlie six Arliais’). This place is mentioned by Kalhana as the 
residence of the great Buddhist teacher Nagarjuna.^ The name Harvan 
may well be derived from Sadarhadvaua, but in the absence of other 
evidence the identification cannot be considered as certain. On the 
Jiill-side south of the village I observed ab'eady in 1888 fiagiueiits of 
ornamented bricks. Since then remarkable remains of ancient brick- 
pavements have come to light on occasion of excavations made for the 
new S'rinagar Avaterworks. 

Proceeding further up the valley of the stream Avhich comes from 
the Mar Sar lake, we reach, at a distance of about three miles from the 
Pal, the village of Triphar. Evidence I have discussed elsewhere, 
makes it quite certain that it is the ancient Tripure^vara (Tripure^a).* 
The latter is repeatedly mentioned as a site of great sanctity by Kalhana 
as well as in the Nllamata and some Mahatmyas. But it has long ago 
ceased to be a separate pilgrimage place. A little stream known as tho 
TripnragangCi nea^v Triphar is, however, still visited as one of the stations 
on the Mahadeva pilgrimage. 

Ksemendra in the colophon of his Da^avataracarita refers to the 
hill above Tripurei^a os the place where he was wont to find repose and 
where he composed bis Avork, In Zain-ul-^abidin’s time Tripui^esvara 
seems yet to have been a Tirtha much frequented by mendicants.^ 
Tripure^vara too possessed its shrine of Jyestlies^vara, and to this King 
Avantivarman retii’ed on the approach of death.'^ A legend related by 
the S'arvavatara conuected tlm site of Tripuresvara with the defeat of 
the demon Tripura by S'iva and with the latter’s Avorship on the 
neighbouring peak of MahadcAm. T have not been able to examine 
the site and am hence unable to state wliether there are any ancient 
ruins near it. 

The whole mountain-ridge Avliich stretches to the south of Triphar 
and along the Pal, bore in ancient limes the name of S'rIovaka.^ On 
the opposite side of the Valley rises the great peak of Mauadkya to a 
height of over 13,000 feet. Numerous references to it in the Nilarnata, 
S'arvavatara, and other texts, show that it was in old times just as now 
frequented as a Tirtha. 

We may now again descend the valley towards the north shore of 
the Pal. On our Avay we pass close to Harvan the village of Isatsa where 
the couvenience of modern worshippers has located a substitute for the 

1 See Rffjai. i. 173 note. 

* Compare Rajat. v. 46 note. 

» See S^nv. f. 402. 

* See Rajat, v. 123 note. 

* See RajaU yiii. 2422. 
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ancient Tirtha of the goddess S'arada (see below § 127). Leaving aside 
the famous garden of Shalimar of which our old texts know nothing, i 
we come to a marshy extension of the Pal known as T§l®’bal. The 
stream which flows through it and which forma a branch of the river 
coming from the Mar Sar, bore the old name of TilaprasM} 

104. The road which takes us from Tel®’bal to the mouth of the 
Sind Valley is the same w'liich was followed 
ira^yapura. pretender Bhik^acara and his rebel 

allies on a march to Siire^vari described in Uie Rajatararigini.^ Tlie 
narrow embankment on which they fought and defeated the royal 
troops, leads across tlie Tsl^-bal marshes. 

At the south foot of t]»e ridge which runs down to the opening of 
the Siiid Valley, we find the village of B(^nyil, the ancient HiRAijfYAPUBAA 
The place is said by Kalhana to have been founded by King 
Hiranyaksa. As it lies on the high-road from the Sind Valley to 
SVinagar it is repeatedly mentioned also in connection with military 
operations directed from that side against the capital. The victorious 
ITccala wlien marching upon S'nnagar, had the Abhi^eka ceremony 
perfoi mcd en route by the Brahmans of Hiranyapura. It seems to have 
boon a place of importance, since it figures in a fairy-tale related in the 
Kathasaritsagara as the capital of Ka^mir.^ A spring a little to the 
south of the village is visited by the pilgrims to the Haramukutaganga 
and bears in Mahatniyas the name of Hiranydlksan^ga. 

From near Rauyil several old water-courses radiate which carry the 
water of the Sind River to the village lying 
between the Anch^ar and the Pal lakes. One 
of these canals passes the village of Ztikur, 
A tradition recorded already by General Cunningham identifies this 
place with the ancieut Juskapura. Kalhana names the place as a 
foundation of tlio Turuska (i.e. Kusana) King Ju^ka who also built a 
Vihara there.® The Muhammadan shrines and tombs of the village 
* contain considerable remains of ancient buildings. 


Juskapura ; 
Amaresvara. 


• The first rol’erencc to this somewhat over-praised locality which I can find, 
is in Abu-l-Fa/1 who mentions the waterfall or rather the cascades of ' Shilahmar ’ ; 
set* ** ii. p. 361. Tlie Vitastu*, Isi'ilaya*, and Mahadova-Mahatmyas which are of very 
modern origin, show this fact also by their references to ‘ S'cHamdra' and the whimsical 
etymologies which tlioy give for the nSi.me {Mdra^uld, ate.) . We might reasonably 
expect that Jou.araja and STrivara in their detailed accounts of the JOal would have 
mentioned the place if it had then claimed any importance, 

3 See Uujai. v. 46 note ; 6»i7r.'i. 421. 

t iSee Rdjtji, viii. 744 note, 

* For detfulod references in Rdyil, i. 287 note. 

** Sec Kuth/j.-ur, Ixv, 21o ^iq. 

® Sec Rajdt, i, 168 note : AfW, p. 101. 
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To the west of Ju5{kapura and on the shore of the Ancli^ar lies the 
largo village of Amburher. It is the ancient Amauesvaua often men- 
tioned in tlu^ Rajataraiigini in connection with inilitaiy operations to 
the north of SViiiaafarJ This is easily accounted for by the fact that 
the place lay then as now on the high road connecting the Sind Valley 
with the capital. It took its name from a temple of S'iva Amarc^vara 
which Suryamati, Anaiita’s queen, endowed with Agraharas and a Matha. 
The ancient slabs and sculptured fragments which I found in 1895 in 
and around the Ziarat of Farrukhzad Sahib, may possibly have belonged 
to this temple. 

Coutinnirig on the road towards S'rinagar for about two miles 
further we come to the large village of Vicar Nag prettily situ ied in 
extensive wallnut groves. A fine Naga near tlie village forms the 
object of a popular Yatra in the month of Caitra. It is supposed to be an 
epiphaiiy of the Aila})attra Naga who is mentioned also in theNilamata. 
An earlier designation seems to he Muktamulakanaoa which is given to 
the localit}^ by S'rlvara and in the Tirthasaihgraha.* To the west of 
the village and near an inlet of the Anch*ar are the riiiiw of three 
ancient temples now converted info Ziarats and tombs.® 

Only a quarter of a mile to the east of Vicar Nag and on the other 
side of the old canal called Lach®m Kul 
my a avana. (^Lak^mikulya) stands the hamlet of Anf^- 
bavan. In iny “Notes on Ou-k'ong’s account of Kasmir’' I have proved that 
Ant^bavaii derives its name from the ancient Vihara of AaiRTAHHAVANA 
which Amrtaprabha, a queen of Meghavahaiia, is said to have erected.* 
Ou-k'ong mentions the Vihai"^ by the name of Ngo-vii-t'o-po-ivan which 
represents a transcribed Prakrit form * Ami tabliavana or Ainitabhavana. 
An ancient mound with traces of a square enclosure around it, which is 
found between the canal and the hamlet, may ix)ssibly l)eIong to the 
remains of this Viliara. 

Proceeding to the east of Aiit*bavan for about a mile we come to 
the large village of Stuhir^’hnl situated on a 
deep inlet of the Ilal, known ns Sudar^khun. 
The name of the village and the neighbouring portion of the lake make 
it very probable that we have to place here the sacred spring of 
SoDARA,® It formed the subject of an ancient legend related by 


Tirtha of Sodara. 


I Soo Hujat. vii. 183 note. 

* SSeo Srlv. iv. 06. On bis authority the iiHiiie AIuktauiuiHkaiinga ought to have 
been shown on the map. 

® Compare f^r a view of these remains, Colk, Ancient Butldtngfi, p. 31. 

* Sec Rdjat. iii. 9 note, and Notes on Ou-k'oivjy pp. 9 .<qq. 

® Sec liffjat. i, 126-126 note, Ks. •but in Sndar*^bal means merely ‘ place.’ 
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Kalliana. Jalauka lia<l bnilt at S'rinagari his shrine of Jyestha- 

jMidra wJiose original place of worship was at below 

Mount HnramukuU. He then wished to Imve by the side of the new 
shrine also the Sodara spring which ad joins the site of Bhfitesvnra.* 
To fulfil the king’s pious desire “ there broke forth from a waterless 
spot a spring which was alike b) Sodara in colour, taste and other 
respects.” A golden enp thrown into the original Sodnra spring appear- 
ed after two and half daj^s in its Avatsira near S'riiiagari. This miracle 
removed all doubts as to their identity. 

Close to the mosque of Siidar^bal and by tlie lake shore arc two 
pools fed by perennial springs. These accoi’ding to a local tradition 
were in old times visited by numerous pilgrims. Now all recolh‘ction 
of this Tirtba has been lost among the Brahmans of S'rinagar. But the 
name of a portion of the village area, Brif/^por, points to a former 
settlement of Battas or Piirohitas. It is curious, too, that we find only 
half a mile from the village the Ziarat of Hazrat Bal, perhaps the most 
popular of all Muhammadan shrines in the Valley. It is supposed to 
he built over the remains of the miracle- w-orking Pir Dastaglr Sahib. 
Is it possible that the presence of this rather ubiquitous saint at this 
particular spot had something to do with the earlier Hindu Tirtba ? 


Skction VI.— Northern Districts ok Mapavarajya. 


105. Our circuit through the Phakh Pargana has brouglit us hack 
to the purlieus of tlie capital. We must leave them now once more 
and start on our tour through the outlying districts. We may direct 
it first to the upper half of the Valley, the ancient Madavarajya. 
This again is divided by tlie Vitasta into two portions, one to the north 
and east, the other to the south and west of the river. Wc shall begin 
with the Parganas on the right bank, starting from S'rinagar. 

The Pargana which ad joins S'rinagar from the south-east, is now 
known as Vihi. It extends from near Purana- 
dhi^thana to the spur of Vast^-rvan, near 
VanPpo ( Avantipura), and comprises a wide semi-circular tract of 
fertile Karewa lands. In ancient times the district took its name from 
the village of KHApuvf, the present Kkruv.^ The Damaras of t^je 
Khaduvi district are repeatedly mentioned by Kalha^a along with those 
of Holada, the modern Vular Pargana. 


District of Kha^Luvi. 


1 For Bodara, the present NarSn Nag, see notes i. 123 ; r, 66-5J>. 
• Compare Rdjat, viii. 783 note. 
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The site of PandrSthan or Paranadhisthaua has already been fully 
noticed. About two miles higher up the river lies Paiid^chuk village, 
with some ancient remains and the traces ot a stone bridge-head, |)i’o- 
bably of late date. The old name of the place is unknown. We pass 
next by the river the village of Simpor. This may retain the name of 
SiMUAPURA, founded by King Jayasimlia in Kalha^a’s time.* 

Less than two miles to the north-we.st ot Simpor lies the village of 
Ztvan, the ancient Jayavana. It was correctly identified already by 
Prof. Biihler on the basis of the happy and exact description given of it 
by Bilhana.® The poet mentions in this “ place of high-rising inonu- 
meiits ” the ‘^pool filled with pure water, sacred to Taksaka^ lord of 
snakes.” This pool still exists in the Taksaka N^ga which is visited 
annually by the pilgrims to Harsesvara.^ 

The mention made by Kalhjina in his history of Navapnra of the 
pilgrimage to the Taksaka spring proves that in old times it must have 
enjoyed great reputation as a separate Tirtha. It is in fact the only 
Ka^mir Naga which is distinctly mentioned in the Tirtlia list of the 
Mahabharata (iii, Ixxxii. 90). Abu-l-Fazl records the intei'e.sting fact 
that this spring was populary held to be the place whenco the culti- 
vation of saffron ffourishing in this neighbourhood originated."^ In 
Akbar’s time the cultivators, undoubtedly Muhammadans, still wor- 
shipped at this fountain at spring time. It was customary to pour 
cow’s milk into it to secure a good omen for the success of the crop. 
We sefi that the Taksaka Naga long retaiued hi.s importance with the 
cultivators as a local divinity. 

About two miles to the north-east of Zovan we come on gently 
rising ground to the village of Khm^moh. It 
is, as already stated above, the ancient Khona- 
MU^A, famous as the birthplace of Bilhana. The latter in the Vikramau- 
kadevacarita gives an enthusiastic description of the charms of his rural 
home.^ The saffron fields which Bilhana mentions extend close to the 
lower of the two separate hamlets which form the village. In the 
upper hamlet is a sacred spring called Vamodaranaga with some sculp- 
tured funeral Steles and a few fragmentary inscriptions. 

On the hill-side above the village issues another Naga which under 


Khonamufia. 


t See Rdjat, viii. 2443 uote. 

• Compare Report, pp. 5 sq. j Rdjat. vii. 607 note ; Vikram, xviii, 70, 

* See Rdjat. i. 220 note. 

♦ See Ain‘i‘^kh.f ii. p. 358, 

Ik For a detailed and aocarato account of the poBition and remains of Khonarau»R, 
see Prof. Bollbb’b Report, pp. 5 sq. The identity of Khnii^moh witli the Khonu- 
ixiufH of Rdjat, i, 90, was first pointed out by Gen. Cunningham, Anc, Gcoyr., p. 98. 
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the name of Bhuvanf'scari is visiteil on the pilgvima<<e tri Harsei^vaRA. 
The lal ter Tirtha lies on the summit of the high ridge which rises to 
the north of the village. It consists of a ‘ Svayambhu ’ Liuga situated 
iu a small cave and enjoys considerable popularity. I have not been 
able to trace its name except in the local Wahatinya and the Tirtha- 
samgraha. 

The chief place of the Vihi Pargana is now the town of 


Padmapura. 


the ancient Padmapura, about four miles south- 
ivest of Khun'J'moh.^ It was founded in the 


beginning of the 9tli century by Padma, the powerful uncle of the 
puppet king Cippa^-Jayapida. Padma is said by the Chronicle to have 
also built a temple of Vianu Padinasvdmin. To this may possibly 
belong the scanty remains of an ancient temple which have been de- 
scribed by General Cunniughara,* Close by is the Ziaratof Mir Muham- 
mad Hamadaiii, with some Hue ancient columns and ornamented slabs 
which are likely to have been taken fi‘om this temph?. Also the other 
Zlarats of the tosvii show similar remains. Padmapura, owing to its 
central position in a fertile tract, seems to have always been a place of 
importance and is often mentioned by Kalhana and the later Chroni- 
clers. 

Proceeding north-eastwards of Padmapura we pass first a 

large village, which in the Lokapraka4a and Tirthasaihgralia figures as 
BdlSsrama. Under a large Deodar near it Baladevi is now worshipped 
in the form of an old stone-image. Nunieroiis a.ucient Steles, showing 
miniature repro<lactious of temples, are found in the neighbouring 
rivulets and canals ; they were apparently used in recent times as 
atepping-stom which would account for their preservation. At tlie foot of 
a rocky spur w)ii(‘h descend.s from the mountain-range to the noi’tli, lies 
the picturescjiic village of once mentioned by Kalhana iiuder the 

name of Ovana,*' It lias a laigo sulpJiui'ous spring visited by the sick. 

About two miles Iiirtlim’ east we reacli tlie large village of Khruvy 
the ancient KkaoOvI which, as we have seen, gave to the district its 
former name. There is an abundance of fine springs in and about 
Kliruv , Abh-1-Pazl mention.s them as objects of worship and estimates 
their number at 360."^ Above the village a so-called Svayaihbhfi-cakra 
or mystical diagram i.s shown on a rock.-* It is held sacred to Jvala- 


I For a detailed notice see Rdjat. iv. 695 note. The old name of the place is 
well-known to S'rinagar Pandits; Vignk too, 'I'niveU^ ii. p. 31, recognized it correctly. 
« Sec J. A. S. B., 1848, p. 274.' 

5 See Rdjat. vii. 295. 

A AhfuAkh., ii. p. 358. * 

6 Compare for such diagrams, also designated DevJcakra or Mdtrcakra, RdjnL i. 
122 note. 
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mukhi-JJui*ga and largely visited by pilgrims. I am, however, unable 
to trace any old reference to this Tirtha. 

Only a mile to the south-east of Khruv is the village of Sar, until 
Sanara recently the seat of a Rourisliing iron-industiy 

Kalhana mentions it by the name of S'anaua 
an Agraliarsi founded by King S'acinaraJ Whatever the historical 
value of this notice may be, which Kalhana took from Padmamihira, 
the evidence detailed in my note on the passage proves that the present 
S'ar is intcniled. An intermediate form of the name is preserved in the 
Saar of an old gldss. ^he Ziarat of Klmaja Khizi* which stands hero 
near sevei*nl small springs, is built with remains of a Hindu temple; 
among them is a Liiiga-base some six feet square. 

About two miles south-west of S'sr are found the well-preserved 
ruins of a temple near the village of Ladu (not marked on Survey map). 
They have been described by Bishop Co\Yie, * but I am unable to trace 
any old reference to this shrine in the texts I have examined. It is 
remarkable for having a circular cella, the only one known to me in 
Kashmir. A small square cella to the east of this temple has been 
annexed to a neighbouring Ziarat. 

Near the south end of the Vihi Pnrgana and on the. river lies the 
village of Lat^j or, An old gloss of the Rajatai’angini identifies it with 
liALiTAPURA, a place founded in honour of King Lalitaditya by his 
architect.^ The King according tp the Chronicle was not pleased with 
the attention ; in any case no imporfance seems to have attached to this 
place. There are no old remains above ground, but the local tradition 
still tells of King ‘ Lalitadit * as the founder of a large town on the 
tieigliboiiring Udar. 

106. Passing round the foot of Mount Va8t*^rvan we enter the 
Parga^a of Viilar^ the ancient HoLApl. This 
identification is supported, apart from the 
clear phonetic evidence, by all passages of the 
Rajataraiiginl which mention Holada.^ Its feudal barons played a 
great part in the troubled times of the later Hindu reigns. 

Its most important place in old times was undoubtedly the town of 
Avantipoba, founded by King Avantivarman (a.d. 855-883).^ Its posi- 
tion is marked by the present village of Vani^por on the Vitasta. The 


District of Hola<la , 
Ava^tipura. 


( See note i. 100. 

« See /. A. 8. B., 1866, pp. 07 $qq. 

8 See Rdjat. ir. 186. 

A See Rdjat. ir306 note^ 

6 See Rdjat, v. 45 sq. note. Its identity with Vant^poi* was tirst pointed oat by 
Dr. Wilson iu his note on Moororoft, Travels, ii, p. 244. 
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oonspicaous ruins of this place attracted already the attention of the 
jariy European visitors. General Cunningham did not fail to recognize 
in them the remains of the two great temples of Avantisv&min atjd 
AvantUvara which Avantivarman had built liere.^ Of the two great 
ruins one is at Vfnt^p^Sr itself, the other and larger one half a mile 
farther down the river close to the hamlet of Jauhrar (map ‘ Jabair/) 
Owing to the complete destruction of tlie central shrines it is im- 
possible to ascertain now which was dedicated to Vi^^LU and which to 
S'iva, The fine enclosing quadrangles of the temples Ijiave also suffered 
badly. Tliat of Avantisvamin was used as a temporary fortification in 
KiJba^a’s own time and underwent a severe siege.* 

The site on which Avan tivar man’s town was built, had apparently 
enjoyed some sanctity before these temples were founded, and bore the 
old name ViavaikasSira, The great extent of the town is indicated by the 
traces of ruined buildings which cover the foot of the hills east of 
Vant^por for a considerable distance. The frequent references to 
Avantipura in the Chronicles show that the tonvn retained some impor- 
tance long after the death of its founder. 

We hear but little of other old sites in Holada. The great town of 
Mihirapura which King Mihirakula is said to have founded in it, can no 
longer be traced.^ Khult, a village situated a short distance to the 
south-west of Tral, the modern headquarters of the district, may 
possibly be the Khola of the Chronicle, one of Gopaditya’s Agraharas.* 
Of Tr&l I am unable to trace any old notice. 

The identification of the village of BubSt about two miles south of 
Khuli, with the old Bhavaochbda is also uncertain.t^ It is based on a 
gloss of Rajanaka Ratnaka^t^a, the writer of the Codex Archetypns of 
the Rajatarahgini. Still further south lies the village of iTat, probably 
the old Katika named by Kalha^a as a foundation of Tunjina I.® This 
identification is made in the old gloss on the passage and supported by 
the phonetic evidence of the modern name. 

Of old remains in Vular the interesting temple of NilrastUn at the 
northern extremity of the district ( 34° 3' lat. 75° 10' long.) deserves 
notice.^ Unfortunately I am unable to find any clue as to its old name 

1 See for a full description J. A. 6. R., 1848, pp. 276 sqq, ; also 1866, 121 »qq. 

• See Raiat, viii. 1429 sg., 14/74 4 qq, 

* See Rdjat. i. 306. 

4 See i. 340. 

k Compare lit. 381 no 

4 Rijat. ii. 14. 

1 See Mr. Lawbsncb’s notice. Valley^ p. 172. The attached photograph shows 
the site after my excavations. Regarding the result of the latter, see Vienna 
OrisfUiU Journal, 1891^ pi 345 aqq. 

J. I. 29 
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or history. Excavations made by me at the site in 1891 brought to light 
interesting sculptures, but no evidence as to its name. The large 
village of iSutur (map ‘ Sootoor *) to the south-west of Narastan may 
possibly account for the entry of Satrava in the Lokaprakasa’s list of 
Pargarias. 

107. The eastern boundary of Vular is marked by the high spur 
which descends from the north towards the 
District of Dak^ii^a- confluence of the Vitasta and Garnbhlra. Tlie 

adjoining district to tbe east is one of consider- 
able extent. It comprises besides the whole right or western side of 
the Lid®r Valley also the low-lying tract between the Vitasta and the 
lower course of the Vi^oka. The modern name of this great Pargana is 
Uachiinpor which appears in S'rivai'a’s Chronicle as Daksinapara. This 
clearly means ‘ the right bank ' [of the Ledari or Lid^^r]. Another form, 
of the same significance, is DaksinapUrha found in the Lokaprakasa and 
Martandlamahatmya. To this designation corresponds the term Fa«ta- 
pUrha, now Khovurpor, which as we shall see. is applied to the left side 
of the Lid®r Valley.* 

The junction of the Vita.sta with the Gambhira, t.e., the united 
Vi^oka and RaraaQiya(avi, has already been mentioned above as a 
Tirtha.^ Not far from it lies the village of Marhom, on the Vitasta, 
mentioned by Jonaraja under its old name of Madav’.Wrama.*^ The first 
part of the name is identical with that of MadavarSijya, 

About two miles south-east of Marh5m and not far from the 
Vitasta, we find the village V^g^hom^ with a sacred spring known by tlu 
name of Hastikarna. This name seems to have applied formerly to the 
place itself which we find twice thus referred to by KalhaigLa.* It is 
possibly the Hastikarna, where Bhoja, Harsa’s son, was treacherously 
murdered. 


About one mile to tbe south of Hastikarna the Vitasta makes a 


Temple of 
Cakradhara. 


great bend. The peninsula thus formed is 
occupied by a small JJdar or alluvial plateau 
which owing to its height and isolated position 


is a very conspicuous object in the landscape. It was once the site of 


I General Cunningham, Anc, Geogr.j p. 94, assames that K^. dachiin ‘ right * is 
* DOW used to denote the “ north,” and kdwar^ (reote khdvur) or left,” to denote 
the ‘‘south.”’ This assumption, however, as well as the explanation given for 
the alleged change of meaning are based on some misunderstanding. 

8 See § 64. 

8 See JonaC‘ (Bo. ed.), 132. 

♦ See R4jat. v. 23 note ; also vii. 1660, Another Hastikarnay mentioned by 
Srivara, i. 441, seems to have been near S^rinagar on the west. 
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one of the oldest and most famous shrines of the Valley, tho temple 
of VlSlllI CAKaADHARA. 

The plateau is still known as H^ak^dar Udav.* Bralinian tradition 
is aware of the derivation of this name from Cakradhara It was first 
brought to tho notice of European scholars by Prof, BIthler who had 
duly recognized the antiquarian importance of the site.^ Tho thrine of 
Cakradhara is often mentioned as a Tirtha of great sanctity.^ It was 
also closely connected witli the legends regarding the burned city of 
Narapnra^ localized as \ve shall see in its close .vicinity. But the only 
detailed notice of the temple we owe to a historical incident which 
occurred there during the civil wars of Snssala’s reign.* 

The royal troops liaving been fo^’ced to evacuate the neighbouring 
town of Vijaye^vai a or Vij^-bi'cr, the inliabitants of the latter place and 
the neighbouring villages took refuge in the temple of Cakradhara. This, 
by its position on the high and steep Udar, was naturally well-adapted 
for defence. The temple filled by the crowd of fugitives and routed 
soldiers, was soon besieged by the rebel troops of Bhik?acara. The 
temple courtyard was protected by massive wooden ramparts and gates. 
When these had been set on fire by the assailants a mighty conflagration 
ensued in wliich the wdiole mass of people inside perished. Kalha^ia 
vividly describes this great catastrophe which he believes to have 
provoked divine vengeance and thus to have brought about the downfall 
of the pretender. 

The account here given is of topographical interest. It shows that 
tho temple actually stood on the flat top of the Uejar, and also explains 
the scarcity of stone-remains in this locality. The absence of conspicu- 
ous ruins had already been iitUiced by Prof. Buhler, Wbeii visiting 
in 1895 the Igak^dar Udai-, I found only traces of a quadrangular 
enclosure, about forty yards .square. They are marked by hollows at 
the northern end of the Udar which is separated from the rest by a 
dip in the ground. These hollows may possibly be the last indications 
of the wooden ramparts w^hicli enclosed the shrine. 

The temple seems to Jiave been subsequently restored, aud 
Jonaraja mentions the statue of Cakradhara among tliose chief divine 
images which Sikaudar Butshikast destroyed.^ Jayadratlia in his 

A See Rdjat. i. 38, 201 notes, 

i See Report, p. 18. 

5 See vii. 258, 261, 269 j Jonar, (Bo. cd.), 763 j S'rlkonthac, ill. 12 j Nila* 
mata, 1170. 

* See RdjaU viii. 971-995. The date of tiio burniug of Cakr^ydhara seems to 
have been tho 12th S^ravana sadi, a.i). 1121. 

^ See Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 763. 
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Haracaritacintamani devotes a separate canto, vii. , to the relation of 
the legend which localized the disc- wielding god at the Tirtha of 
Cakradhara. The hitter is still referred to in a general way in the old 
Vijaye:Svaramahatmya(No. 87, Poona MSS.). Now, however, Cakradhara 
is no longer visited by the pilgi’imato Vijayes vara though the Purohitas 
of the latter place still retain a recollection of the former sanctity of 
the site. 

108 . Thei*o can be no doubt that at the foot of the Cakradhara 

Legend of NaraiAira. * “ ancient town of con- 

siderable importance. From the low ground 
towards the river on the east and from the river-bed itself, ancient coins 
going back to Greek and Indo-Scythian rule are annually extracted in 
considerable quantities. Popular tradition still asserts that this site was 
on^o occupied by a great town. This tradition existed already in the 
time of Kalhana who records it in the interesting legend of the burned 
city of Nampura.^ Tiiis is told at great length in a poetic episode of 
the First Book. 

King Nara is said to have founded a splendid capital, called after 
himself Nabapcra, on the sandy bank of the Vitasta close to the shrine 
of Cakradhara. There in a grove was a pond of limpid water, tho 
habitation of the Naga Sn4ravas.” A young Brahman who had found 
occasion to assist the Naga and his two daughters when in distress, was 
allowed to marry in reward one of the latter. He lived in happiness 
at Narapnra until the beauty of the Naga lady excited tlie passion of 
the wicked king. When Nara found his advances rejected with scorn, 
he endeavoured to seize tho beautiful Candralekha by force. The 
couple fled for protection to their father’s habitation. 

The Naga then rose in fury from his pool and ** burned the king 
with his town in a rain of fearful thunderbolts.*' Thousands of people 
were burned before the image of Vi^uu Cakradhara to which they had 
fled for protection. Ramanya, the Naga’s sister, came down from the 
mountains carrying along masses of rocks and boulders. These she 
dropped*, as we have seen, along the bed of the Ramanyatavi or 
Rembyar^, when she found that Su^ravas had already wreaked his 
vengeance. The Naga himself feeling remorse at the caomage he had 
caused, removed to a lake on a far-off mountain. There he is to the 
present day seen by the people on the pilgrimage to Amare^vara.” * 
“ To this day,*’ thus closes Kalhana’s narration, “ that tale is remembered 
by the people when they behold close to Cakradhara that town des- 
troyed by fire and that pond which has become a dry hollow.” 

t See Bdjaf, L 201-274. 

• Compare regarding tho lake of the Niga Sv/ravas on the route to Amburuith 
above, § 69. 
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Whatever the origin of the legend here told may have been, it is 
clear that popular tradition in Kalhana's time looked upon the barren 
ground which stretches along the river between Jgak^dar and the 
present Vij^bror as the site of an ancient city. The ruins which in the 
12fch century were pointed out as the remains of the burned Narapura, 
may have supplied the immediate stavting point of the legend. 

What these remains were we cannot say. As the ground referred 
to is subject to annual inundation it is possible that the rcuiains meant 
have since disappeai*ed under alluvial deposits.# Th» liabiration of the 
‘ Susram ’ Naga was still shown to me in a hollow, generally dry, dost 
to the south-east foot of the Udar. The name of Narapura and its king 
are no longer remembered. But the main features of the legend as 
heard by Kalhana, still live in the local tradition. 

109 . The ancient town which once stood in the position indicated, 
was evidently succeeded by Vuayesvara, the 
present Vij^bror. The latter place, situated 
less than two miles above Cakradhara, received its name from the 


Vijayesvara* 


ancient shrine of S'iva Vijayewara (Vijayesa, Vijayesana).^ This 
deity is worshipped to the present day at Vi j^brOr. The site has evi- 
dently from early times been one of the most famous Tirthas of Kasmir. 
It is mentioned as such in the Rajatarangini and many old Kasmiriau 
texts.* The tradition regarding Asoka’s connection with it supplies 
historical proof for its antiquity. According to Kal liana's account 
which may well have been based on genuine local tradition or even 
inscriptional evidence, Asoka had replaced the old stuccoed enclosure 
of the temple by one of stone. The great king was also credited with 
having erected within this enclosure two temples called Ahhesvara, 

This old temple which is often mentioned by Kalhana and was the 
scene of many a historical incident, has now completely disappeared. 
According to the tradition of the local Purohitas it stood at a site close 
the river-bank and nearly opposite to the bridge over the Vitasta. 
When I first visited Vij^bror in 1889 I still found some ancient slabs 
and fragments at this spot. It was then some 15 feet below the level of 
the sui’roanding ground,'^ and has since been partly built over. Stone 
materials are said to have been removed from here for the new temple 


t Compare for detailed referenoes, Rijat. i. 38, 105 notes. 

* The legend of the Tirtha is given at length in the x. Prakisa of the Haracari- 
t<ieiniama^i. 

* Genera] Cunningham who saw iheite remains in 1847, rightly af^ributes them 
to the temple of Vijayesa, hot calls the place * Vijayapira.’ He jnstly points to the 

difference of level as an indication of the antiquity of the, straciure ; sec Ane, 
Qeogr,, p. 98. 
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of Vijayesvara which was built by Maharaja Ranbir Singh some thirty 
years ago Ijighcr up ou the river-bank. 

It is probable that a temple so much frequented had undergone 
more tliau one restoration in the course of the fifteen centuries which 
lie between the time of Asoka and the end of Hindu reign in Kasmir. 
Some time before a.d. 1081, while King Ananta was residing at tbc 
Tirtha of Vijayesvara, the temple was burned down in a general con- 
flagration, caused by his son Kalasa. The latter, however, subsequently 
restored the shrine. The old Linga of S'iva Vi jay e4 vara seems to have 
fallen a victim to the iconoclasrn of Sikaiidar Butshikast.* 

The town of Vijayesvara is ascribed by Kalhana to King Vijaya. ^ 
Iliit nothing else is recorded of this ruler, aud this may cause a doubt 
as to his historical existence. It is significant that the town is desig- 
nated either simply Vijayehara or as Vijayahsetra^ which is abbre- 
viated from Vijatjesmraksetra, The modern name Vij^hror is the KA 
equivalent of Vijayesvara, -6ror (from Skr. hhaitCiraka ‘ god having 
replaced the more specific Mvara^ the usual designation of S'iva. ^ 

That the town had acquired importance at a comparatively early 
date, is indicated by the mention of a thousand Agrabaras said to have 
been granted hero by King Mihirakula to a settlement of Gandhara 
Brahmans.* It was large enough to accommodate the whole court and 
army of King Ananta when the latter removed his residence to Vija- 
ycavara.^ The narrative of tho civil wars which fills the last Book of 
Kalha^^a's Chronicle shows the importance of the town by frequent 
references to the military operations of which it Avas tho object.® One 
of these passages proves tliat there was a bridge over the Vitasta here 
ahoady in the twelfth century, just as there is one still. 

Vij9^bior has remained a town of some importance and still boasts 
of a considerable number of Brahmans, mostly Purohifcas of the Tirtha. 
The latter being conveniently situated on the pilgrims’ way to Marta^da 

> See Jonar. (Bo, ed.), 762 ; for an earlier mention of this emblem see it., 127. 

^ Rdjat. ii, 62. 

8 Compare t. 38 note ; also ii. 134. In the same way I4<tbruv represents 

licSvara; with the feminine-brar for bhaffdrikd we have Sund^fhray for Sarndhyddevi , 
Bud9hrar for Bkedudevl, etc. 

The forms * Bijbiara,’ ‘ Bijbihara/ ‘ Bijbehara,* etc., under which the local name 
figures in European books, are all based on a faulty Panjabi pronunciation. A 
fanciful etymology of the name which sees in the first part of the W'ord vidyd 
* learning ’ and in the second ‘ Vihdra,* has found favour in the guide-books and may 
be mentioned hero for curiosity’s sake. 

* See Rdjat, i. 317. 

^ See Rdjat. vii. 336 sqq. 

^ Rdjat, viii. 746 %9 aqq.i 1140, 1500 sqq,, eic. 
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and Amaranatha is much frequented even at the present day. Tlie 
Mahattnyas of Vijayesvara do not fail to name a considerable number 
of minor Tirthas to be visited along with the main site now marked 
by the new temple above referred to. But apart fi*om Cakradhara and 
Oa^nhhtrnsamgama I am unable to trace any of these in the older texts. 

Turning to that portion of the Dachiinpor district which lies in the 
Lid'll* Valley we have but few old localities to notice. The village of 
LtVr, some ten miles to the north-west of Vijayesvara, is the Levaka 
of the Rajataraiigini, mentioned as an Agrahar^ estj^blished by King 
LavaJ Kular, about four miles higher up the Valley, is identified by 
an old gloss with Kurohara, said to have been an Agrahara of Lava’s 
son Ku^a.* 

Close to Pah*^lgam where the Lid^r Valley divides into twc 
branches, lies the hamlet of Mamal. A small temple of the usual 
Ka^mir style built by the side of a fiue spring is visited by the pilgrims 
to Amaranakha. It is designated in the Mahatroya called Amare4vara- 
kalpa as Mamme^vaha. It is in ail probability identical with the shrine 
of this name mentioned in the Rajatarfihgini.^ 

110. As we have already before noticed the several sacred sites 
District of Amaranatha pilgrimage, we may now 

Vamaparsva. descend to the left or eastern 

portion of the Lid®r Valley. It forms the 
moderii Pargana of Khovurpor. The latter name meaning * left side * 
reproduces the earlier designation Vamaparsva, of the same significance, 
found in Jonaraja’s Chronicle, the Lokaprakasa and elsewhei e.* In the 
upper portion of the Pargana 1 am not able to identify any particular 
old locality, though ancient remains in tlie form of sculptures of some 
interest are found near several N%a8 of this trac'./, at Lokut*pur 
and Sali {Fifpaharana/idga). 

The large village of Hut^mar is undoubtedly an old site. Its 
modern name seems to identify it with the S'aktamatiia which K^emeu- 
dra names as one of the stations in the peregrinations of his heroine 
Kahkali. The chief .iinusque of the place is built with the remains 
of a Hindu temple and^reserves in its walls some sculptured fragments 
of remarkable beauty.^ 


See Rdjat. i. 87. 

! Rdjat. i. 88. 

• See viii. 3360. 

• Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 79,1232. 

' See 8amay. ii. 43. The change of ^dkta > is in accordance with the 
phonetic laws of Kasrairi ; mar is the rcKnlar derivative of matha, see above, § 56. 
fWhen preparing my map, I had not noticed the local name of K^eiiiendra’H text ; 
it is hence not shown on the mapj. 
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Shrine of 
Bhimakeiiava* 


About one mile below Hut^mar and on the bank of a branch of 
the Lid^r, lies the hamlet of Burn/fzu, which 
contains an ancient structure of considerable 
historical interest. The Ziarat of Baba Bam^'din 
Sal^ib is nothing but a well-preserved temple, converted, with a liberal 
use of plaster, into the supposed resting place of a Muhammadan saint. 
1 have shown elsewhere that there is good reason to identify this shrine 
with the BhImake^ava temple which Bhima S&hi, king of Kabul, 
the maternal granjdfath^r of Queen Didda, is said to have erected during 
the rule of her husband Ksemagupta (a.d. 950-958).* 

The legendary of the Ziarat relates that the saint was originally a 
Hindu and bore before his conversion to Islam the name of Bhima 
SMhi, It is easy to recognize in this name an adaptation of Bhima 
Hahi. Also the name of the locality Bum^zu which the Marta^d^* 
mahatmya renders by Bhimadvipa^ is clearly derived from the old name 
of the shrine. Bhima is an abbreviation of Bhimakesava to which K4. 
za, ‘ island,' has been added with reference to the several islands 
formed here by the Lid^r immediately in front of the hamlet. 

Kalhai>a tells us a curious anecdote regarding the fate of Bhima 
S'ahi's temple in King Harsa's time who confiscated the great treasures, 
with which it was endowed.* Close to the present Ziarat of Bam^din 
Sahib is a small cave in the cliff containing a well-preserved little 
temple which is still used for Hindu worship. Another smaller shrine 
outside has been turned into the tomb of Righi Ruknu-d-din Sahib, 

111. About one mile south of Bum^'zu we reach the Tirtha fi^acred 
to MMUnda which has from early times to the 
present day enjoyed a prominent position 
among the sacred sites of Ka4mlr. It is marked by a magnificent 
spring traditionally represented as two, FiwwiZo and Kamala. An ancient 
legend connects them with the birth of the sun-god MartaNpa.® The 
Tirtha is visited at frequent intervals by crowds of pilgrims and is 
well-known also in India proper. 

The popular name of the Tirtha, Bawn, is derived from Skr. 
bhavanaj ‘[sacred] habitation.' This somewhat general appellation 
seems to have come into use already at an early date, as SVivara employs 
it,® and is in itself an indication of the great popularity of the Tirtha. A 


Tirtha of Hartap<la. 


i See Bdjat. vi. 178 note. For en accurate desoriptiou of the temple, aee Bishop 
Cowic*8 paper, J. A. 3, B., 1866, pp. 100 «q. 
t See Bdjat. vii. 1081 sqq. 

S Compart for a detailed account of the Tirtha, Rijat. iv. 192 note. The Timala 
Naga is named by the Ntlamato, 963 ; 6Viv. i. 377, eto. 

♦ STnv. i. 376, 387. 
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more specific designation is Skr. * MaUyahhavam. * ; lliis 

owes its origin to the abundance of sacred tish which swarm in the 
largo basins filled by the spring.^ 

The ancient remains at the sacred spring itself arc very scanty. 
All the more imposing are the ruins of the great temple which King 
Lalitaditya erected at a short distance in honour of the presiding deity 
of the Tirtha.* 

They are situated a little over a mile to the south-east of 
‘ Bavan,* near the northern edge of the Udar which stretohos towards 
Anatn^. It can scarcely be doubted that the site was chosen with 
a view to the prominent position it assurea to the groat temple. 
Kalhana duly praises “ the wonderful shrine of Mlirt&nda with its 
massive walls of stone, within a lofty enclosure.’* Its ruins thongh much 
injured by the ravages of time and earthquakes, form still the moat 
impressive specimen of ancient Ka.4mir architecture. They have been 
much admired by European travellers and often described. They are 
the earliest ruins in Kasmir the date of which is fixed with approximate 
accuracy.® 

The name Martanda, in the form of MUrtand or Matan, still 
attaches to the ruins though they have long ago ceased to be an object 
of religious interest. King Kaluga had sought this great fane at the 
approach of death and expired at the feet of the sacred image (a.d. 
1089). Hai-^a, his son, respected this temple in the course of the ruth- 
less confiscations to which he subjected tlie other rich shrines of the 
country. Subsequently in Kalhana’s time the great quadrangular court- 
yard of the temple with its lofty walls and colonnades was used as 
a fortidcation. The destruction of the sacred image is ascribed to 
Sikaudar But§hikast. 

Kalhana distinctly mentions the town swelling with grapes ” which 
Lalitaditya founded near his temple; but of this no trace remains now. 
It is probable that at that time a canal supplied water from the Lid*r 
to the naturally avid plateau on which the temple stands. This canal 
seems to have been repaired by Zainu-l-*abidin whose irrigation, works 
on the MartaniJ Udar are described at length by Jonaraja.* The 

I Comp. Ain-i'Ahh.y ii. p. 358. 

* See Rdjat, iv. 192 and for details my note on the passage. For a description 
of the temple compare, e.g.^ Cunningham, J. A. 8 . B., 1848, pp. 258 sqq.; Cols, 
Ancient Buildings, pp. 19 sqq, Ferqusson, Ind. Architecture, pp. 285 sqq. 

8 Lalitaditya’s rule falls in the first half of the eighth centnry. Gen. Cunnin|^. 
ham^s assamption that the temple was bailt by the earlier King Ranaditya, and only 
the enclosnre by Lalitaditya, rests on a misinterpretation of the Rajatar. passages 
iv. 192 and iii. 462. 

4 See Jonar. 1245 »qq. 

J. 1. 23 
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j)latcau has since become once more an arid waste though the coarse of 
the old canal can still be tr aced above Hut*mar. 

The town of Martaada had left its name to the small Parga^a of 
Matan which comprised this plateau as well as the villages situated 
along tlic foot of the hills fur ther east. It is referred to as Martnndadem 
by Jonaraja.^ Abu-1- Fazl notices the large temple of Malan and tho 
well or pit close by, which a Muhammadan legend represents as the 
place of captivity of the ‘ angels Harut and Marut.^ * 


SkCTION VII. — SoUTHKKN DISTRICTS Of MadAVARAJYA. 


112 . 
Anantanaga. 


At tlio foot of the western extremity of the Martanda plateau 
lies the town of Islamabad or. by its Hindu 
name Anatndg, The latter is derived from 
tho great spring of tho Anantanaga which issues at the southern end 
of tlie town. Tho Naga, though no Tirtha of particular repute, is 
mentioned in the Nilainata, llaraearitaciniamani and some Mahatmyas.^ 
Of the town, liowovor, I cannot find any old notice, and it is in all pro- 
ba)>ility, as its Muluinvrnadaii name implies, a later foundation. To the 
noi'tii of the town and on the way to Bavau is the Gautainandga, named 
by tho Nilamata and the Martandamaliatmya. 

Tho modern name of the small district which comprised besides 
Anatnag the tract immediately south and west of it, is Anyech, This 
is represented in some Mahatniyas of recent composition by A7ieMk§a. 
This nanic occurs also once in S'rivara’s Chronicle, but the locality there 
meant is not certain.'*' 

The valley of the Ar^patli or Harsapathd which opens to the east 
of Islamabad, forms the Pargana of Ku^^hdr, 
This name is in all probability connected with 
that of the ancient Tirtha of •Kapatesvara, 
situated on tho southein side of the valley close to the village of KofhSr,^ 
Tho name of the latter is undoubtedly a derivative of Kapafeh^arUf as 
the analogy of Jy ether < Jye§thesvara, Trip liar < Tripuresvara, etc., 
clearly shows. 


Tirtha of 
Kapatodvara. 


1 Jonar, 1310. 

8 Seo Am-i^Akh.f ii. p. 358. For the Muhammadan utory, see algo Vionb i. p. 361. 
8 See Nilamata^ 902 ; Vitaiitdf'Tri8amdhyi2mdhfitmya,etG.,R\»o Haracar. x. 251 sqq. 
( Aiianiabhavana). 

A SViv. ili. 184. 

5 Seo for a detailed account, Udjat* i. 32 note. 
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The place of pilgrimage is the sacred spring of Papasifdana (‘sin- 
removing ’), situated a sliort distance above Koth§r. In it S'iva is 
believed to have shown himself in the disguise (hapatd) of pieces of 
wood floating on the water. The legend is related at length in the 
Nilamata, and the author of the Haracarilacinfatnaiii devotes to it a 
separate canto wliicli has now become tlio oilicial Mahfitmya of the 
Tlrtlia.^ The importance of the latter is shown b}’' the fact that 
Kalhaiia mentions it in his Introduction lirst among the sacred sites of 
Kasmir. 

Before him already Alberuni had heard 6'f th(i story that pieces 
of wood sent by Mahadeva appear annually “in a pond called Kudai- 
^nhr to the left of the source of the Vitasta, in tlie middle of the month 
of Vaisakha.*’ 2 Kudaishahr is an easily explained corrup- 
tion for i.e., *K(ivadtsvar^ a prakritized form of the name. The 

map shows that the description of the position of the Tirtha is accurate 
enough with reference to the Nilanaga as the Vitasta’s traditional 
soni’co. The date named by Alberuni is identical with that prescribed 
for the Kapatosvara Yatra. 

The sacred spi ing rises in a large circular tank, enclosed by an 
ancient stone-wall with steps leading into the water. According to 
Kalhaaa's account this enclosure was constructed about a century before 
his own time at the expense of the well-known King Bboja of Malavn. 
The latter is said to have taken a vow to always wash his face in 
the water of the Fapasudana spring which ho caused to be regularly 
supplied to him in jars of glass.^ in my note on the passage 1 have 
shown that local tradition at Kother still retains a recollection of this 
story though in a rather legendary form. A small temple which stands 
to the (jast of the tank, and some other remains probably belong to the 
period of Bhoja. AI)U-l-Fa/.l too knows, “in the village of Kotihar, 
a deep spi’ing surrounded by stone temples. VYheu its water decreases 
an image of Mahadeva in sandal wood appears.” 

About four miles to the north-east of Kotiior and on a bratieh of 
the Ar^^path river lies the populous village 

Samangasa. Sangas, the ancient S^amanoasa.^ The modern 

name can be traced back to S'amangasa through a course of regular 
phonetic conversion, one stage of which is preserved in the form 
Svangas supplied by the old glossator of the Chronicle.^ Some old 

t Ilaracar. xiv, 

J* See India, ii. p. 181. 

* See Rifjat. vii. 190 sqq. 

* See Riyat. i. 100; viii. 651. * 

6 Compare Rajat, i, 100 note and the analogy of S'anira > S^ar. 
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carved slabs built into the chief Ziarat of the place attest its antiquity 
A short distance above S'iingas we come to another old place. It is the 
present village of Vui^rns which on the authority of the same glossator 
and the name itself wo can safely identify with Kalhanii’s * 

Uccala and Sussala in their Right from Harsa’s court found a tem- 
poi’arv refuge with the Damara who resided there. 

Turning back to the west we find in the middle of the valley the 
village of Klumdnr, An old gloss enables us to identify it with the 
ancient Skandapuha meniiohed by Kalhana ns an Agrahara of King 
Gopaditya.* More important is Ach*^ha.ly a large village at the west foot 
of the ridge which lines the Kut*^hai Pargana from the south. It is 
mentioned in the Chroniclo under the name of Aksavala. The beauti- 
ful springs gf the place have often been described since Aba-l-Pazl’s 
time, also by Bernier.® The park aiound them was a favourite camping 
ground of the Mughal court. The Nilamata calls the spring Ak»i^ 
pdlatutgiu 

113. The Kut^har Pargana is adjoined on the south by the dis- 
. trict of Bring which coincides with the valley 

Pargana o ring. Bring stream. Its old name cannot 

be traced ; the Lokaprakasa transcribes the modern designation by 

At the western end of the Pargana and about 5 miles to the south- 
west of Ach^bal is the village of Ldk*^bavan which an old gloss identifies 
with the Lokaponva of the Rajatarahgini.* The numerous passages 
which mention the place agree with this location. The name Lok'^bavan 
applies also to the fine Naga adjoining the village, and this explains 
the second part of the present name -havan (Skr. Ihavana)} King 
Lalitaditya is said to have built a town here. A small garden-palace 
erected in Mughal times near the spring is partly constructed of old 
materials. 

Ascending the Bring valley we come again to an old site at the 
large village of JUd^r. It is certainly the Bhedara of Kalhana who 
notices here a wealthy Agraliara of King Baladitya.® A mined mound 
in the village and some old sculptures at the neighbouring Brahman 
village of Hangalgiiiid arc the only ancient remains now above gi-onnd. 

* Compare vii. 1264, 

* See Hi/ jot. i. 340. 

t Compare Rdjat. i. 338. In the translation of the Atn^i^Akb. the name appears 
as * Acch DaP, ii. p. 358; see Berniicr, Travels, p. 41.3. 

* See ir, 193 note. 

* See above, § 111. 

* Rrfjtir. iii. 481, ^ 
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From Bi^®r we may pay a passing visit to a small Tirtha which 
though I cannot find it mentioned in any old 

Ardha'D^idTara ®°'”® antiquity. About 1 J 

miles to the south-east of Bid*r lies the village 
of N5ru in the low hills flanking the valley. It contains a small temple 
of ancient date which was restored forty years ago by a pious Dogra 
official. It stands by the aide of a small Naga at which, according to 
the local Mahatmya I acquired from the resident Purohita, S'iva is 
worshipped as ARDiiANAitlsvARA, that is, in conjunction with In’s consort 
Parvaii. Inside the temple is an ancient image of V'isnii with a short 
Sanskrit inscription said to have been found in a miraculous way at 
the restoration of the temple. About half a mile to the south-west is 
a sacred spring known as Svedanaga which seems to havQ risen origi- 
nally within a large temple. The remains of the latter lie in shapeless 
heaps around the spring. The latter is still visited by pilgrims. 

It appears tome likely that it is this spot which Abu4-Fazl wishes 
to describe in the following notice. After mentioning the Kuk^r Nag 
and Sund^brar (see below) among the sacred places of Bring, lie says: 
** At a little distance in the midst of a beautiful temple, seven fountains 
excite the wonderment of the beholder. In the suninu r-tiine self- 
immolating ascetics hero heap up a large fire around themselves and with 
the utmost fortitude suffer themselves to be burned to death.’' ^ Ho 
then mentions a lofty hill containing an iron mine to the north of this 
spot. This can only bo the hill above Sop, on the northern side of 
the Valley and nearly opposite Naru, from which iron is still extracted 
at the present time. There is no other Naga within .Bring to which 
Abu-l-Fa^l’s description would apply so closely as to the Svedaniiga, 

The Kuk^r Nag^ mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl for its good water incit- 
ing a healthy appetite, lies about a mile above Bid’^r. It is a spring 
of very great volume, referred to in tho Trisaihdhyamaliafcmya as 
Kukkutei^vara. 

Bring contains one of the holiest of Kasmir Tirthas in the sacred 
spring of tho goddess Samdhta, also called 
^ * Trisamdhyd, the modern Sundibrar.^ It is 
situated in a side valley opening to the south of tlie village of Deval- 
g^m, circ. 75° 22' long. 33° 32' lat. The spring of SaihdJiya derives 
its fame as well as its appellation froth tho fact that during uncertain 
periods in the early summer it flows, or is supposed to flow, intermittent- 
ly, three times in the day and three times in the night. Owing to tho 
analogy thus presented to the three- fold recitation of tho Gayairi 

I Sec A'm-i'Akh., ii. p. S56. 

S See Rdjnt , i. 33 note. 


Tirtha of Trisamdhya. 
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(Saiiidhya), it is held sacred to the f^^oddess Sarhdhya. At the season 
indicated it is visited by a considerable concourse of people. 

The small spring, 'vvhich is usually dry for the greater part of the 
year, has owing to the enrions phenomenon above indicated always 
enjoyed great fame as one of the ‘ wonders ’ of the valley. Kalliana 
duly rnontions it immediately after Kapatesvara. The Nilamata too 
knows it. Abu-l-Fazl describes it in detail, and Dr. Bernier made it 
a special point to visit this ‘ mcrvcille dc Cachemirc.* ^ He has observed 
tlie (dietiomenon with his usual accuracy. The irigenimis explanation 
ijo has lecoided of it, ‘shows how closely ho had examined the topogra- 
phical features of (lie little valley. 

Close 1o the Trisamdhya spring tlicre is another Naga, sacred to 
tlie Seven Rsis, but not sharing the former’s peculiar nature. Tliera 
are no ancient remains in tlie neighbourhood deserving special notice. 
114. To tlie south of Bring lies the valley of the Sandrau River 

v/liich forms the Pargana of Khahabad. This 
Kilanaga. . r \ 

name is or comparatively modern oiigin, as 

Ahu-l-hV/l still knows the tiaci as Fcr * Tliis designation still survives 

in the designation Verniig, i.e., ‘ the Naga of.Ver,^ popularly given to 

the tine spring which we have already noticed as the habitation of the 

NitANAOA and the traditional Bourco of the Vitasta. Abu-l-Fjczl saw 

still to the cast of it ‘ temples of stone.’ Tliose have now disappeared, 

their materials having been used probably for tlie construction of the 

tine stone-ciiclosuro which Jahangir built round the ppi’ing. The deep 

blue colour of the water which collects in the spring-basin, ma)'' possibly 

account for the location of th(‘ Kilanaga in tliis particular fountain, 

Kalliana’.s reforonce to the ’‘circular pond” from which the Vitasta 

rises, shows iliat tho spring Imd also in ancient times an artificial 

enclosure similar to the present oiie.^ 

Reference has already been made to tho sacred spring of Vitli^vutitr 

only :»l).>ut one inile to tho north-west of 

VCrnair. Tin* .small village near by is men- 

tioiicd by Kalhana as a town under the name of V'l TAsrATKA.'^' Asoka 

is said to have erected there numerous Stupas. Within tlieZ)/uirwidmnya 

Viliara thero stood a lofty Caitya built by him, but of those structures 

no remains can now be traced above ground. Vitastdira could never 

have been a largo town as the ground i.s too confined. But some 

importance is assured to the site l>y the Bairdial route wdiioli leads past 


Vitastatra. 


1 Compjiro A/n-i-Akh.y ii. pp. 355 s</. ; Bernier, pp. 410 fiqq. 

* See Ain-i-Akb.f ii. pp. 301, 370. 
a See RdjntA. 28. 

♦ Soc Rdjui, i. 102 notr 
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it. This pass and its ancient name BanasalU we have already 
spoken of.^ 

Of other old localities Pancahasta, the present Panzath, has already 
been referred to as the site of one of the traditional sources of the 
Vitasta. Kalhana mentions it in connection with a Matha which 
S'uravarman, Avantivarmaii’s minister, built here A pretty valley 
which opens to the south of Panzath, is now known by the name of 
its chief village Btiziil. The latter is mentioned by Jonaraja as Rajo- 
laka.8 About three miles higher up this valley is the Naga of Vasuki. 
It is mentioned in the Nllamata and other otd tclts, but ^oes not 
appear to have ever been an important Tirtba. * 

115. Tlie Pargaiia of iJio^mr which ad joins SljahabM-Ver on the 
west, may bo rougbly descjvibed as coiiiprisi]ig 
District of tract of alluvial plain djained by the 

Vesau (Vi4oka). By its ancient name of 
Dkvasarasa it is often mentioned in the Rajatarahgini and other Chro- 
nicles.^ Being extensively irrigated by canals drawn from the Visoka 
it is very fertile. This accounts for the great part which the Damaras 
or feudal landholders of Dovasarasa played during the w(‘ak jeigris of 
the hitter kings. No cei’lain reference to a speciiic locality wilbiii this 
tract can be traced in our old texts. But it sciuns probable tiiat 


TarevUokdy repeatedly named in Kalhana’s Chronicle, must be looked 
for within Devasarasa ; the name means liteially ‘ beyond the A'dsoka.’^ 
The fertile valleys descending to the light bank of the Visoka from 
that portion of the Pir Pan t^al Range whiidi lies between the Kdns’^r 
Nag Peak and the Mold Pa.ss, form a snuill distriel of their own, known 
in recent times by tlie double name Khur-N(lr^U:rio, Tln^ first part of 
this name is taken from tlie largo village of Kliur situated about two 
miles from the Visoka, circ. 74'^ 56" 45" long. 57' Jat. It is nnarked 
as ‘ Koori * on the larger Survey map. The name Kncid which wo find 
used by Kalhana and iSVi vara for the designation of the tr.'iet, is in all 
probability the older form of Khurd It seems tliat in later Hindu times 
the administration of Kliori, perhaps as a royal allodial domain, formed 
a special charge Kalhana often refers to the Klterikdrya as a high 
Btate-oflico. Tlie Sikhs and Dogras who established Jagirs for members 


I Compare above, § 41, 

* See Rdjat. v. 24. 

• See Jonar. (Bo. cd.), 90. 

* See Nilamatcit 901 . 

Compare Rdjat. viii. 504 note. 

• Compare Rdjat. iv. 5 note. » 

7 Compare regarding the identification of i. iivic 
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Godhara-HastiAala. 


of the roigniug family in Khur*Nar®’vav, may thus have followed an 
earlier arrangement. 

The only localities in this little district that are known to ns hy 
their old names, are Godhaea and Hasj isai.a, 
the present Gndar and Ast^hel.^ These two 
villages are situated close together, on a branch of the Visoka near the 
eastern limits of Kliur-Nar*^vav. Kalhana mentions the ‘ Agrahara of 
Godhara-Hastisala’ as a foundation of King Godhara. The old gloss 
which transcribes these local names by Godhar-Astlhil enabled mo to 
identify the places intended. 

1 m, small stream which falls into the Visoka at Gudar is known by 
the name of Godavari and forms a Tirtha of some repute among the 
Brahmans of the neighbouring districts. In the Mahatmya of tho 
Tirtha the site of the village is called Godara, and its name connected 
with the legend of the appearance of the Godavari. The local tradition 
heard by me on tho spot tells of a town which King Gudar is supposed 
♦o have founded here. It is possible that tho name of King Godhara, 
which we know Kalhana took indii'ectly from Helaraja’s ‘ List of Kings/ 
rests on no better foundation than this long-surviving local tiu-ditiou.* 
There are no ancient remains traceable above ground at Gudar, aud 
the locality is far too conffned for a larger settlement. 

The Naubaudhana Tirtha and tho Kramasaras or KonsH’ Niig 
south of tins district have already been previously noticed. 

116. To the north of Div^sar lies tl)e considerable district of 
Ad^'vin extending from the western end of 
Khur-Nar*vav to the lower course of tne 
Visoka. Its present name is derived from that 
of tlie large village of Ad^vm, which lies on the left bank of tho Visoka, 
about three miles south-west of Vij^bror. In the form of Ardhavana 
this name is found already in a passage of Jonaraja’s Chronicle, sup- 
plied by the new edition.® Tlic ancient designation of the district, 
however, was Kabala. This is used by Kalhana when speaking of the 
Suvarnamanihilyd, the present Siin^m^nt Kul, which has already been 
referred to as irrigating part of Ad^^vin.* 

In the lower portion of the district and on the left bank of the 
Viloka, we have the ancient Kathmisa^ the present village of Kaimuh, 


District of Karala 
(Ardhavana). 


I For details compare Hdjui. i. 96 note. 

8 Regarding the unhistorical character of tho royal names which Kalhana 
inserted on Helnraja’s anthority, see RijaL i. 86 note. They seem to bo all of au 
oponjmic character. 

s See Jonhr, (Bo. od.) X330. 

* Sec ROjat, i. 97 note, and above, § 7^ 
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TIio place is mentioned by ICallinna as an Agvahara founded by 
Tiinjhia I., and contains some old remains built into its chief Ziarat.* 
Part of Ad^^nn lies on an alhiTial ])ln.fcan. The nortbemmost 
portion of this Udnr seems to have been formed into n separate Parga^a 
after Zainii-l-'abidni had constrnetod there extensive irrigation chan- 
nels. Krom the snmll town of Jahiapnrl founded by him the new sub- 
division took the name of Zain^pdr or .Tain A m? A.** At the east foot 
of the Znin^por Ildar lies the village of (map ^Woochi*) which 

on tho authority of an old ghiss may ho idcntiHed with VAscrKii (or 
Vascikn), an Agraliai'a founded by (Jopaditya.* 

The j ’organa which joins on to Ad^vin in the north-east, is now 
known as Bot (map ‘ Ihitoo ’). Its ancient name is nnknown. The 
only old locality I can tiace in it is the village of Sldau, 74® 51' long. 
33® 4r lat., tlio ancient SinniiArATiiA.^ It lias given its name to tho 
route previously mentioned which leads to the Budil and K5ns®r Nag 
Passes. 

It is curious that we find no old mention whatever of ^npiyg.n^ a 
considerable town, wliicli i.snow the trade emporium for tlic Piv Pantgal 
route. In this character S'lipiyan has replaced tho ancient SVirapura 
oi’ Hiir^'pOr, but the chango must he a comparatively recent one. 

S^ORAruHA which we have already noticed as the Kasmlr terminus 


Surapura. 


of the Pii’ Pantt^al route, lies some seven miles 
higher up on the Rembyar?^.*' It received its 


name from the minister tS'ilravarman who built it in the time of Avanti 


varman and transferred to ft the watch-station or ‘ Drafiga ’ of the 
route. The po.sition of the latter is marked by a spot known as Ilahi 
Darwaza, a short distance above Hiir^'por.^ S'arapura must have boon 
a place of considerable extent as j’uins of old habitations can bo traced 
on the river banks for over two miles below the present Hiir^pdr. It 
evidently retained its importance down to Akhar’s time. For it is 
rognlarly inenlioiied by all the later Chronicles in connection with 
marches and traffic by the Pir Pantgal route. Tho ancient remains of 
the place have been described by me in my iiot-es ou the latter.'^ 

Our previous account of the old localities on tho way to the Pir 


1 Compare RAjai. ii. 55 note. 

8 Sec Jonnr. (Bo. ed.) 1144 xr,.; fTnv. iii. 104 ; Fonrtli Oliroii. 3110, .mi. 
s Compare Rajaf. i. 34.1 note, 

4 Sec Rajaf. viii. 557. 

6 Regarding STirnpura and its old sites, compare RTijat. Note V (iii. 227) : v. .10 
note ; also J. A. F>, B., 1895, pp, 381 
6 Sec above, § 42. 

1 See J. A. 8. B., 1895, p. 385. 

J. I. 24 
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Panu^al Pass makes it nmicccssary for ns to proceed now further in 
this dii'cction. Descending, then, by tlie Hcinbyar’?' wo come on its left 
bank to the Tillaf>e of DetjUni sitnnted about f)iie and a half to tlic 

west of S'upiyan. It is the Dkohama of Ihc KajaiarariG^inl and the site 
of the Ka}>nJamQcana TirthaJ At llic spj in" of tin? latter S'^iva is 
su]>poscd to have cleaned himself from the sin attach ini^ to him after 
the cuttin<T-off of Ih alnnairs head {hipfihi). The Tirtha is old, because 
tlio Haraearitacintamarii mentions it twiee.^ There are but few ancient 
remains Jit the sacked sije. and the extant Airilnitniya is evidently not 
of old date. It (Nil Is tlie villaGfc by the name of Dritjrnina and knows 
the modern S'lipiyan by the name? of ^nrpmjana. 

117. Tin* vilbiLfi's wbieb lie at the foot of the ]nric-eLad spurs 
deseendinijf into tlui valley wcist and nortb-west of .SI'iipiyan, formed until 
recent times a-sm!ill dislinct Par^'aiia kn()\vn as Abu-1- 

FuaI mentions it (Soparsanian), Init I am not able to trace it in oiir 
oldcj* le\ts. 


Kalyanapura. 


'Po tb(‘ noiHi of ibis traef and of Dot extends the Par<*'ana of Hnkrti. 

Its old name is unknown. Here at tlic foot 
of tbe bills, wo. have the ancient Ka lvanapuua, 
reprosoiited b}’ Hu* present villatre of Kahniipdr, situated 7 P 54' long. 

4, S' lat. It was foumlt'd by Kalyanadevi, a (jueen of Jayapida.'^ 
Ileing oil ibe liigli road from tbe Pir Pantital IVss to S'riuagajs it was 
]’ep(.*aiedly tbe scene of baltlos fought with invaders from that diroi^tinn.*' 

Ai Kalyanmmi'a there was in Kallmna’s time the s|)lcn(lid (;ountry- 
s'cat of a powerful Dm mat large village of Drfib^rfdmy some three 

miles nortli of Kaliunp('ir, is numtiouod as DRAniiACitAMA liy SVivara, 
along witli Kal} anapiira, in the dosia-iption of a battle whidb was fouglit 
between the two places,^' 

High n]» ill tin' valley of tbe Jlirnai stream wliiidi debonclios at 
Drali^gam from the south-W(?st, is tlie site of 
an aneient Tirtba which though now e.oinpletely 
forgotten must have ranked once ann^ngst tbe most popular in Kasmir. 
In Kalbaiia's inirodnetion there is named, along with Tiisamdliya, 
Svayarhbbu, SVirada and other famous sites, “the bill of JiliC(Ja {Bheda- 
ff iri) sanctified by the Gan godbbeda spring.” There thi^ goddess Sarasvatl 


Tirtha of Bhoda. 


t Goinpai'f vii. 201). 

8 Soo Hnnicar. x. 249 ; xiv. 111. 

5 Sor Rdjai. iv. 4H3 noK'. 

Sci.) R'/;)nf. viii. 1201 ; R'nv. iv. 400 

6 See viii. 20 IS 

® Sec S'rlv. iv. 407. For a niiaiaturi' tomplr f'xtuni :ii Dmha rinn, romparc 
Hishop Cowio’s noio, J, 4 6'. JS., 1800, \, 117. 
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was bolioved to Jiavc shown llcrst^H' as a swan in a lake situated on tbc; 
summit of the hilL This Tirtha lias Jon, u: nti'o ceased to be visited by 
pilgrims, and all recollection regarding ils position has been lost to Pandit 
tradition. Poi’tiiiiately the old i\lahatmya of the sacred lake has surviv- 
ed in a single co])y. Witli the help of some indications fiiruishcd by 
it and an oppoitiine notici^ of Ahfi-I-Kazl. I was able to nnike a .search 
for this ancient 'rirtha. whiidi nltiinalely h‘d to its discovery at the 
present Buci^hrar in the vallt‘y ahovt^ indicated. 

Foj’ the dehiiled evidenee regarding this identiticatiou I mu.st refer 
to ni}^ note on Kalinina’s passaged Here a bri^f reftu'enee lo the topo- 
graphical peculiarit y of the site will sn Hice. The IMrdiatmya describes 
the hd^e sacred in the goddess Sarasvati-B/nv/u as situated on the 
summit of a hill, and < Uth^jndhht iLi as a spring llowing from it. At 
Bn(V!^>rdt\ a small (In jar hamlet, wliich tM*enpies the position marked hy 
Bukdaoiki on the map, I |■oulld an aneieni stone-lined tank fed hy a 
sjmingun the top of a; small hillock. Tlu' latter rises about seventy i(‘et 
above tlio level »if the narrow valley in which it is .situated. From 
the side of the liillock issues a. spj iag wbicb is (lie natural oidHow of 
the tank' and exactly corresponds lo the ileseripition given of (jlahgod- 
hlieda. 'ria‘ name is iht* diirt-t dmivati ve of 7>/n'f/r7(?' r/, ‘ I he 

g(/ddes.s Bheda.’ the popular designation of tin* '.rirtha found in the 
Mahatmya ; -/ov/r < Skr. is t he eipiivalent of dt n as in 

Sniid'thrar, Har'‘^lnar and otluu* names. 

'Phe water of the sjning wlueh lills the tank, is said to keep warm 
in the winter. 'This aeeouiiLs midently fur the story told in tiie 
i\lahatm\a that snow iH!Vcn* lies i>n the ground .arouiid the saei'cd tank. 
Also Abii-l-Fa/rs notice of the Tirtlia mentions this particular feature: 
“ Near Shu kroh (.S'ukru) is a low hill on the summit of which is a 
fountain whicli tlow.s throughout the year and is a })lace of pilgrimage 
for t lie devout. Tlie snow does not fall on this .spur.”^ 

Also SVivara lieliied to guide my search in the direction of 
Budybrar and to conlii-m the subseipient ideiitilication. He inentionf- 
the I'oute through lifu’i/dcaiuu ‘the forest of Bheda,’ as the lino of retreat 
taken by Hie troops who after their defeat in the above-mentioned 
engagement near Draij^^gani were fleeing towards Rajauri.^ A glance 
at the map sliows that the thickly wooded valley of Bud'tbrar is meant 
here. For a foi’co btaiten near Drjdj‘’'gam it aifords the most direct and 
safest retreat to tlie Pir Pantiial Pass and hence to Rajauri. The route 
leading Hirongh the valley joins the ‘ Imperial Road ’ at Hubji and is 
shown vm the map. 


t fcjoe Rajdt. \oU. ^1. 

2 Sec AiTi'i-Akh.^ ii. p. :Ui2, 

Compare 6'ivr. iv, 4U() and the pieecdint; iiauative. 
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Rchn ninjy oiic c move <o the plain wo liavc yet to notice two otliei 
old localituJH of S'uki u. Bilan (map * Bclloli ’) about four miles north- 
east of l)rab*^gam is probably the ‘ village of Bm-ava ’ once mentioned 
by Kalhana.^ Within a mile of it lies the village Snn^sqinil wliich we 
may safely identify with the SovarnasanOra of the Rajatarafiginl, in 
view of the resemblance of the nairaes and the repeated mention of the 
latter place together with Kalyanapuva.® 

1X8. East of ffukru towards the Vitasta sl-rctches the Pargana of 
Sdvur (map *Showr:C). The earlier form of 
its name cannot be tnieod. Us northern ])avt 
is formed by the alluvial ]dateaii known as the 
Naunagar Udar, Tiiis latter is twice I’elerred to as NafnAGARA in 
Kalinina’s Chronicle.^ The village of Payer which lies at the foot of 
the Udar at its north-western end contains a w el l-])rescrvcd little tcmj)le 
often described by Ein*opran travellers.'!- Nothing is known regarding 
the original name of tli(‘ locality. 

To the north of 8'uki u we have the district of CUraf/i (sIkomi hy name 
on the larger survey maj) ). Jt extends from the hills above Kanmh in 
a north-easterly direction to the left bank of the Vitasta. Us old nanio 
is restoied in Pandit Sahibram’s Tirthasarhgraha as ^rirdslra^ but 
T do not know on what authorit)^ Rdmuhy first correctly identified by 
Prof, Biihlor with Kalhana’s IIaaiusa,** is u coiisiilcrahlc village on tlic 
high road from S'npiy.iii to iSViuagar. It is first incuiioned as an 
Agrahiira, foiiiuled by a queen of Tiin jiinr 1. A small spring at the 
northern end of the village, called Dkanandga^ is visited as a Til l ha 
and eontaius some fragments of ancient sculplurcs. The temple 
erected by the Brahman family of the Dais which ii(»vv holds Bamiih 
as a Jagir, does not seem to mark an old site. 

A short distance to the north of llamuh rises an alluvial plateau 
which is crossed by the road to iSTiiiagar. It is known as Gm 
UdaTj from the village of Gus situated at its ea.sLcrn fotd, about two 
miles from Bamuh. The place is mentioned as Glsika in 8'iivara's 

t Sec Rtijat. vii. 10,1(3. 

2 See Rdjdt, vii. 1519 note ; MotV ‘gold ' is the regular K», dorivaiivr of Skr. 
su vania. 

3 See Rdjof. vii. 358. 

* Compare, f.j/., Cunningham, J. A. ,S‘. !>•., 1818, pp. 254 ! nii» unable to 

explain why the place figures in all European urcouuts uk F.tyci b, ITl Vcch, etc. 
ViONE, ii. 41, first uses tl»is form which is locally quite unknown-, and does not fail 
to explain it by one of his naive etymologies. 

* Rdjat. ii. 65; Report^ p. 7. Medial becomes hi K^, icgulariy A; comp. 
Katimufa > Kuitnuh, Khomimvfu > Khnn^inoh, etc. 
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Chi'Oiiicl(3 wliioli also knows the plaieati by tlic name Gusikotlfftua.^ 
At the <>tlioi‘ end oi’ Ohrath towards the Vit;isiri lies the Iarj:];;c village 
ol* L(alanpat\ 75^ long. 33^ 55' lat.» which in all probability represents 
the R;Vtnaih:ua of the Rajataraugini.* The latter was founded in 
Kalhaua's time by Queen Uatnadevi who also eonstriictcd there a fine 
Matha. 

With Chrath may be mentioned two localities on the left bank of 
the Vitasta though in recent times they were counted with the riveraino 
Pargana of Sairu-1-Mawazi‘ Bala. Gfer'pur^ a small village opposite 
io the loot of Mount Vast^rvau, is identified by an old gloss with 
GorALAPOitA which, according to Kalhaiia, was founded by Queen Sugan> 
dha (A.D. 904-6) » 

Lower down on the river is the large village Kak^pol’ which forms 
as it were the riverside station or port for S'upiyan. A note from the 
hand of Pandit Rajiiuaka RatnakantUa who wrote about the middle 
of the 17th century the Codex Archetypus of the Rajataraagini, identi- 
ties Utpalapuka with Kak^por.* Utpalapura was founded by Utpala, 
an uncle of King Cippata-Jayapida,iii the early part of the 9th century. 
If this identification is correct, one of tbe ruined temples extant at 
Kak^por and noticed already by Gen. Cunningham, may be the shrine 
of Vi^nu UtpalasvSmin mentioned by Kalhana iu connection* with the 
foundation of Utpalapura. Jonaraja also knows the latter place and 
records a late restoration of its Visnu temple.^ 

119 . North of Chrath we come to the district of Nagarn which is 
one of considerable extent. Its old name 
Distnote^f ^agam Naorama is often mentioned iu the later Chro- 
nicles.*’ The only old locality which I can 
trace in it, is the village of Ar^goniy situated 74° 45' long. 33° 56' lat. 
It is the KAniGRAHA of Kalhana, mentioned as an Agraliara of Gopa- 
ditya and as the scene of several fights in the Chronicler s own time.7 


i Sriv. iv. 532, 465, 592 sqq. ; •vddura is the Skr. original of tlie Ks. term udat^y 
see Bdjat. note viii. 1427. 

5 See Rujat. viii. 2434. 

® See Bdjat, v. 244 note. 

* See Rdjaf. iv. 695 note. Tho learned copyist’s note is in a copy of the 
Kfetrapdlapaddhati seen by me iu 1895 in tho possession of a Kosmir Brahman resident 
at Lahore. 

6 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) Ill aqq., 369, 1142. 

^ Compare Jonar, (Bo. eel.) 661; S^riv. ii. 10; iii. 24, 430; iv. 349; Fourth 
Chrou. 258, etc. » 

1 See Rdjat. i. 340 note. The old glossator on this passage renders HadigrStna 
cori'ectly by Adegram, 
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Eonio I’cmniris r)i: old jm; ropoi Ujd to exist nt this place ; I haVij 

not seen it 1113 .self. ' 

About jiv(‘ niilus dno south oF Ai'‘g(iiu wo liud a small lake known 
as NibUi;^^, situated iu a valley botwetm low spurs deseeudinu Itoiu the 
Pir Paiitsal daiige. It a[)peais to have been formed by an old landslif) 
which blocked a narrow detilo in the Valley. I’liis take does not appear 
ever to have enjoyed any particular sanctity. IJiit Abfi-l-Eazl l)y some 
curious misapprclicnsion tj-ansfci's to it tlic lereruls of ilic famous 
Nihmii(pi (at Veruag). He adtls to thorn wlnti a|)j)ear.s like a garbled 
version of the story of''tlie city submerged in tlie Maliapaduia or V\>iur 
lake. I 


Nagclm is adjoined on the north by the Pargaiia of Yuch wlticdi 
extends to tlio imniediato viciuit 3 ' of S'rinagai*. Its ohJ name is gi\u.‘n 
as Iksika by S'rivara.^ In the eentro of tlic tract lies an aridallinial 
plateau known as Dam^dar Udar^ where an ancient popular truiiilion 
surviving to the present day has localized the legend of King Dainvdara, 
41ic story as related by Kalliana, represents the king as having built 


Baniodara^s Udar. 


a town on the Udar which latter was calhnl 
after him Da . vionAitAsr: UA."^ In onler to lu iug 


water to it lie had a great darn, called U i:oi>asi:tu, constructed by siipei’- 
natui'al agency. Once hungry Bralmiaus asked the king for food, just 
as lie was going to bathe. The king refused to comply wdth theii* 
rerpie.st uulil he had taken his batli. The Brahmans thereupon cursed 
him so liiat he became a snake. Ever since the unfortunate king is 
seen by people ir the form of a snake “rushing about in search of water 
tar and w'iilc on the JDamodara-Suda.” He is not to be delivered from 
the curse until ho hears the whole Ramayaua recited to him in a single 
days ^ task wdiich renders Ids release hopeless. 

'riic inodcni name Dam^dar Udar is the exact equivalent of 
Kalhaiia’s Du\mdara- Hilda, the old Skr, term suda meaning a ‘ place 
where the soil is barren.’ The local name Gaddasetu still lives in that 
of the small village Qud^aiith situated at the south foot of the Udar. 
Just at this point the latter shows its greatest relative elevation and 
falls off towards the valley with a steep bank over one hundred feet 
higli. The wall-like appearance of this bank probably suggested the 
story of an embankment which was to bring water to the plateau, in 
view of the configuration of the ground no serious attempt at irrigation 
by means of an aqueduct could ever have been made iu this locality. 


I Compare Aln-i-Akb., ii. p. 363. It is possible that of the two Nilanigas which 
the N'ilamata,/J03, meutious besides the famous spring of that name, one was located 
in the Nagfim lake. 

8 S'riv, iii. 25. , 

^ Compare for detailed references, Rajat. i. 156 note. 
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The IJdar stretches in a north-westerly for about six miles 

from the villa<^e of Vah^tor, with a hi-cadth varying from two to throe; 
miles. It bears only scanty cro[)s of liulian rorn in patches. Beinj; 
entirely devoid of water, it is a dry and barren waste, a Icinnt of jackals 
as in the days when King Ksoma^nptn Imiited over the 'Drouodardranyii, * 
The main features of the leu'ond regurdinu!: it are well known to popular 
tradition tliroujs^hout KaMnir. The inhabitants of tlio neij^bbonrinii: 
villaf^ea also point to a spot on the Udar known as Saf^rn.'i as th(» 

site of Damodara's palace. A spring called Ddmoil(tr-If{n(f in Ibe viilaLre 
of Lal^am, is believed to have served for the kinu^’s ablutions. 

To Yech belonc^s also the small villai>:e of Hninar^hng on tlic left 
l)auk of the A^itastii which nccordin^r to the note of the old i>-lossa(or 
Ai marks the site of the temple of Visnu Samauasvamfm mentioned by 
Kal liana.* Another old locality in Yech is pi obably marked hy the 
hamlet of to which AhCi-l-Fa/l refers. It is not shown on tlic 
Survey' map, and I have not been able to ascertain its exact position. 
Hal^thal is evidently a derivative of S'alastii ala, the name c>’iven by 
Kal liana to a locality where a light took place in the tiirie of King 
Anauta.^ Abu-1- Kazl mentions ‘ Halthar for its quivering tree. “If 
the smallest brancli of it bo shaken, the whole tree becomes tremulous.’* 


SfsCTfox VIII. — Southern Districts op Kramarajya. 


Districts of Dunts^ 
Biru, Mafichahom. 


120. — To tlie west of Yech and reaching close up to the capital, 
lies tho Pargaua now called (map 

‘ Doonsoo’). Its ancient name is uncei tain ; 
possibly it is intended by the name Dvdvimsali 
in the Lokaprakasa’s list of ‘ Visayas.* In Abu-l-Fazl’s table of Parganas 
Diints (‘ Dfinsu ') is already counted with Kamraz. An old locality in 
it is S'il'^pOr, a large village situated circ. 74° 45' long. 84"* P lat. (map 
‘ Shalipoor’). AVe may safely recognize in it the Selyapura of tho 
Kajataraiigini which is referred to as a place on tho direct route from 
the Tos^maidan Pass and tho Karkotadranga to S'rinagar.^ 

IIukhHit<^r (map ‘ Hakliti’i *) can safely be identified, in view of tho 
name and the evidence of an old gloss, with S'uskaletba mentioned in the 


1 Compare li/fjat. vi. 183. 

2 Sco note v. 25. — The ending -biig is not rare in Kasmir village names. Accor* 
ding to Pandit tradition, it is derived from Skr. hhoija in the sense of * property 
granted for the nsnfract [of a temple],* 

8 See note vii. 159; Ain-uAkb.f ii, p. 363. 

♦ See Rdjat. vii. 494 note ; viii. 200. 
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Rajatarangini as a place vvliorc Stupas were erected by King A^ka,* 
I have not visited the village myself and am hence unable to say 
whether there arc any remains in tive viemity which could be attributed 
to Stfipas. Kalhana locates at S'uskaletra the fierce battle in which 
King Jayapida recovered liis kingdom. 

West of Duntg and towards the mountains of the Pir Pantgal lies 
the Pargana of Biru. Its old designation Bahi'uOpa is dei ived from the 
spring of that name which is situated at the present village of Biru, 
74® 39' long. 34® 1' lat., and is already referred to as a Tii tha in the 
Nilaraata.® Abu-1-Fazl knows the viliage and spring by an intermediate 
form of the name, Birnwa, and mentions the miraculous power of the 
spring to heal leprosy.^ Close to the village of Biru is Sun^Gli in 
which we may, with an old glossator of the Rajataraiigini, recognize 
SuyaunaparAva, an Agrahara of Lalitaditya.* 

About four miles to the south-west of Biru we reach KhSg^ a 
considerable place. It is undoubtedly the Khaoi or KhIoika men- 
tioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara both of King Khagendra and of 
Gopaditya.^ 

Some mUea noi tli of Khag an isolated spur known ns Poshar 
projects into the level plain from the slopes of the Pir Pantgal Range. 
At its eastern foot is the PnskaranCiga^ referred to as a Tirtlia in the 
Nilamata and several older Maliatmyas, and still the object of a regular 
pilgrimage.^ Of the route which leads down into Biru from the Tos»- 
maidan Pass, and of Kat?kotaura]S[C!A, the w'atch station on it, we have 
already spoken above. 

Biru and Dunk me adjoined on the north by the Pargana of 
MSvch^ihoin which extends eastwards as far as the Vitasta. It is 
[)robably intended by the name of MdksSsrama found in a single passage 
of S'livaraaud in the LokaprakaAaJ The village of Rat^suriy situated 
74® 38' long. 34® 4' hit., is probably, as indicated by an old gloss, the 

I Compare notes i. 102 j iv. 473; Ks. Hukh^lii^r is the direct phonetic 
derivative of the Skr. form. 

a See Nilamata, 948, 1180, 1341 ^ 7 . The name Bahurupa is given to the tract 
by Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 286, 840; S'rlv. ii. 19, iii. 169; iv. 620, and onght to have been 
shown on the mop. 

B Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 363. 

4 See Bdjat, iv. 673. 

B Compare Bdjat i. 90, 840. 

« See NUamatay 1021, 1347. There were several other Pu^kara Tirthas in 
Kaimlr. One was connected with the Saresvarl pilgrimage and probably situated 
in Phakh ; Bee*5hrr«v. v. 66 sqq, 

7 See Shiv, iv. 361. 
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Aristousaimna of Uie Rajatarahgini.* From this form the modem 
name of fche village can be derived without diffiealty. A temple is said 
to have been erected there by a queen of Baladitya. 

On the V itasta some six miles below S'nnagar is the small village of 
Malur which on the authority of Rajanaka Ratnakantha may be identified 
with MATiHANAPURA, a foundation of Kii»g Jayapida.* Zain^ko(h, situated 
near marshy ground about two miles south-east of it, preserves the 
name of Zairiu-l-‘abid]n, its founder, and is mentioned as Jainakotta 
by Jonaraja.® 

121. The Parganaof Par^spor (map ‘ ParaJpoor^) which lies next 
to Mauch^hom, is one of small extent, but 

Parihasapura. contains a site of great historical interest. It 

has received its name from the ancient Parihasapura, which King 
Lalitaditya had built as his capital.* Tbe identity of the name Pay'^apor 
and Parihttsdpura is evident on phonetic grounds and was well-known 
to tlie authors of tho Persian abstracts of tbe Rajatarahginl. Yet 
curiously enough the site of Parihasapura had remained unidentified 
until 1 visited the spot in 1892 and tniced tho ruins of Lalitaditya’s 
great structures as described by Kalhana, on the plateau known as th© 
* Par^'spor Udar.’ 

Tiiis plateau rises south-east of Shad'pur, between the marshes of 
P^nzMior on the east and those of Har**tratdi on tho west. Its length 
is about two miles trom north to south, and its greatest breadth not 
much over a mile. On the north this plateau is separated from the 
higher ground of Trigam by the Badrihel Nala which, as I have shown 
above, represents the old bed of the Vitasta previous to Suyya s regula- 
tiou.*^ Oil the other sides it is surrounded by marshes which for a great 
part of the year are still accessible by boats. ’ Its general elevation is 
about one hunflred feet. 

A broad ravine which cuts into the plateau from the south, and in 
which the village of Dlvur (map * Diara ) nestles, divides it into two 
parts. On the south -western portion are the ruins of two large temples, 
much decayed, but still showing dimensions which considerably exceed 
those of the great temple of Martanda. On that part of the Udar which 
lies to the north-east and towards the Badrihel Nala, there is a whole 

1 Rajat. iii. 482. 

* Compare Rdjat. iv, 484. 

8 Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1248. 

* For a detailed account of the site of ParihSsapnra and its identification, com- 
pare Note F, Rijat. iv. 194-204. The large scale map added to Note I shows the 
position of the several ruius in detail. 

* See § 70. 

J. I. 25 
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seiie.s of l uineci structures. Arnoii^ tlicso tlirce i^rcat buiUJinii^s attract 
attC Dtiun. As an indication of their si'/o it may be mentioned tliat the 
ruijiod mound whicli marks the central .sliiine of the nor thein most 
building has a diameter of nearly 300 feet Though it consi.sts now 
only of a confused heap of massive blocks it still rises to a height of 
over 30 feet from the ground. The enclosing quadrangle which can 
also be traced, measures about 410 feet square. At/ some distance 
from tliis group of ruins there is anotlier smaller one at the south- 
eastern extremity of the plateau now known as Gurdan. 

I must refer for a more detailed acc(>unt of these ruins and their 
relative position to the Note on Parihasapura, appended to my 
translation of the Chronicle. Here it will suffice to point out that the 
four great temples of Visnu Pariliasakc4ava, Muktakesava, Mahavaraha, 
Govardhanadhara as well as the USjavih&ra with its colossal image of 
Buddha, which Kal liana mentions as Lalitaditya’s chief structures at 
Piiriliasapura, must all be looked for among these ruins. Their ex- 
tiemely decayed condition makes an attempt at detailed identification 
difficult. 


Still less we can hope to ti*ace now the position of tlie numerous 
shrines, Lihgas, Vihams, etc., which are mentioned by Kalhnna as 
having been erected at the king’s favourite residence by his queens and 
coiii t.* One of the great ruins of the northern group shows featiuva 
chai acicristio of a Vihara and may be the Rtijavihara. Some clue is 
also furnished by tlie name Giirdan attaching to the isolated ruin.s 
above mentioned. Gurdan is the common Kasrnirl form of the name 
Govardhana, and hence points to these ruins being the remains of the 
temple called Govardhanadhaha. 

Tlie state of utter destruction in which the iniins of Parihasapura, 


History of Parihasa- 
pura. 


are now found, is easily accounted for by the 
history of the site. Parihasapura ceased to be 
the I’oyal residence already under the son of 


its founder. The Chronicle distimdly record.s of King Vajraditya that 


lie withdrew the various foundations which his father Lalitaditya had 
made tlnne.* AVhrn a century later King Avantivai inan elfected Ids 


great regulation of the Vitasta, the bed of the river and its junction with 
the Sindhu was diverted to Shad^pur, nearly throe miles away from Pari- 
liasapura.^ This change must have still nioie seriously diminished the 
importance of tlie latter. The ruinous condition into which Panha.sa- 


pura must have fallen only one and a half contui’ios after its foundation, 


* See Rajaf^ iv. 207-216 

* Rajnt. iv, S95. 

* See aboTe, 5§ 70, 71. 
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i« sliown by the fact that iS'amkaravarman (a.p. 88*^-902) carried away 
from it materials for tlic construction of his new town and tcinjdos at 
Patiana (Patan).* 

Some of tlie shrines of Parihasapura) however, survived to a later 
period. Thus wo find the colossal copper statue of Buddha at tlie 
Hajavihura rnontioned as one of tlie few sacred images which escaped 
being melted down in the reign of King Harsa (a.d. 1089-1101). Also 
a great religions festival established at Parihasapnra by Liditaditya 
seems to have been held still in Kalhana*8 time.^ In the rising which 
led to the downfall of Haim, Paiihasapara was occupied by the ])rc- 
tender Uccala,^ Tlie steep slopes of the plateau and the marshes around 
made it a position of military value. When Ifccala liad sulfered a 
defeat some of tlie routed reliels threw themselves into the Rajavihara, 
which was subsequently hui’iied down. After this, Haim carried away 
arnl broke up the famous silver statue of Visuu which had been placed 
by Latitaditya in the temple of Parihasakesava. 

The final destniction of the temples is attributed by Abii-l-Fa/.l 
and the Muhammadan chroniclers to Sikandar Biifshikast, The 
former records the tradition that .after the destruction of the lofty 
temple of ‘ Paraspur * a cofiper f ablet with a Sanskrit inscription was 
di.se/ivered which predicted its destruction ‘ after the lapse of eleven 
hundred years’ by one Sikandar.^ Thi.s prophecy post factum 
that its author, whoever ho may have been, was rather weak iu histori- 
cal chronolotry. Parihasapnra had bemi founded only about sijr and 
a ijair centuries before Sikandar Bnt.shikasf.s At the beginning 

of the eighteenth eentnry the ruins seem still to have been in a somewhat 
better (condition thun now. Both Muhammad ‘Aznn and Narayaii Kan I 
iiieiition tliem and speak particularly of fragments of a large monolithic 
cobinin. Tradition seems to have connected tlie.so fragment.s with tlie 
pillar of Garuda whicli Kalhana mentions as having been set up by Biilita- 
ditva.'^ The huge .Sfjuai’e l>lo(?k of .stone still visible on the top of the 
nortliernmust mound is perhaps one of them. 

* Sot; lidjut, V. KJI. 

2 Hoc AV/ja/. iv. * 7 . K<»r the tuiiinlc of Hamasvainiu which was seen empty 
in Kalliana's tiim*, compare iv. -75, 334*7. 

^ Rdjof. vii. 132r) »fpj. 

A See Ain'i'Akh.^ i. p. 3f?4. 

6 E.VJJCtly the suine tradition is now current among the Viirolntaa of Vij^hior 
about the tlcslrucrJon of the Vijaye.warii im:igc. Thi.y allcgoti inscription is said i.o 
have run: }jkfi>ia4o^tUatk varitaih SikendamuKtliuhaltH bminilla ili tnanii'en« nuitfaulM^ 
VijnijcivardhW The ciiriou^i S.inskrit of this ilopgrel is an indication that its author 
m;iv probably have belonged himself to the nobb*. guild of the lhu;ldnittas. 

« Compap- \Vit;;o\, /•;. /ry. p. 50: hIm) footnote 10 to >Vde /'*, on Ptnihistipura. 
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The ruius of Parihasapura have served ever since S'amkaravarnian’s 
time as quames for stone-material. Their position near to navig- 
able wafcer-chaunela made them particularly convenient for this 
purpose, Siuee 1892 when I first saw the ruins, till 1896 many large 
stone-blocks have found their way as road metal into the new Tonga 
Boad which passes the plateau on the south. On my report steps were 
subsequently taken by the Dai bar to stop this vandalism and prevent 
its recurreuce. 

122. We He ve already above when describing the old bed of the 


TrigramI ; 
Phalapura. 


• Vitasta near Parihasapura, had occasion to 
refer to the village of the ancient Tri- 

grImI. It lies about one and a half miles to 


the north-east of the Par^spSr ruins. The place is mentioned already in 
Lalitaditya’s time in connection with an affray which took place at 
Parihasapura.^ The Bbn^aar (* Bhavanasaras ?) lake to the west of 
Trigara is visited as a subsidiary Tirtha on the Kapalamocana pilgrimage. 
The ruined temple south of Trigam which I believe may be identified 
with the Vainyasvamin temple, has already been mentioned in our 
remarks on the site of the old confluence. 

A ruined site which lies opposite to Vainyasvamin on the western 
side of the Trigam swamp, may for reasons set forth elsewhere be taken 
for the old Visnun'&min temple.* This is named by Kalhana as liaving 
been situated opposite to the Vainyasvamin shrine on the other side of 
the old confluence. The passage of the Chronicle describes the temple 
of Vi^nusvamin as belonging already to Phalapura, while Vainyasvamin 
was counted with Paiihasapura. 

Fi'om this and some other indications I conclude that Phalapura 
was the designation of a small territorial subdivision which probably 
extended along the present left bank of the Vitasta near Sbad^pilr.* 
The site at which I locate the Visnusvamin temple, was included in 
recent times in the riveraine Pargana of Sairu-l-mawazi‘ Payiu (map 
‘ Salimozapaieen ’). This, we know from Abu-1-Fazl, was created 
already before Akbar’s time and probably absorbed Phalapura as well 
as other minor tracts.^ Phalapura had received its designation from 
a locality of that name which Lalitaditya had founded apparently before 
Parihasapura,^ just as the latter gave its name to the Par^spor Pargana. 


1 See RdjaL iv. 323 sqq, 

* Compare RdjaL Note /, v. 97-100, § 12. 
^ See Rdjat. Njte Z, § 13. 

♦ See Ain i-Akh., ii, p. 367, 

^ Compnre RdjaL iv#184, 673. 
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Descending by the left bank of the Vitasta for about 6ve miles 

_ below Shad^pur, we approach the site of kinc: 

Jayapura. — * ‘ ” 

Jayapida’s capital, the ancient JayapuraJ It 

is marked by the present village of And^rkOfh, Tliis consists of two 

distinct parts. One lies on an island in the marshes opposite Sambal and 

the other facing the former on the strip of land which separates these 

marsiies from the Vitasta. On the island there are conspicuous remains 

of ancient temples which have been first examined arid d<*scnbcd by 

Prof. Biiiiler.* They are attributed by the local tradition to King 

yJayapid.’ The identity of And^rkoth with ^ing Jay fi pi da's town is 

also well-known to the S'rinagar Pandits. As S'rivara still uses the term 

Jayapura or Jayapldapura for the designation of the present And^-rko^h, 

wc can easily understand the survival of the tradition. 

Kalhaiia*s description of the town indicates clearly the situation 
of the latter and also accounts for its modern name. Jayapida accord- 
ing to this notice had the castle (kotfa) of Jayapura built in the middle 
of a lake, after having the ground required for it filled up, as the legend 
asserts, by the help of llaksasos. There he constructed a large Vihara 
with Buddha images, a temple of Kesava (Visnii), and several other 
shrines ; other sacred structures were erected by his ministers. Besidc.s 
Jayapura the king built on ground recovered from the lake another 
place, called DvaravatI, in imitation of Krsna’s famous town by tlie 
sca-shorc. Kalhana notes that in his own time Jayapura was popularly 
designated as the ‘Inner Castle’ (dhhynntara koffa) while DvaravatI 
was known as the ‘ Outer Castle ’ {Idhya kof(a). 

The present name And^rkotii (from Skr. * Antarnkotfn) is tlio direct 
derivative of this popular designation of Jayapura. It has in the course 
of time been extended also to the site on whicli originally DvaravatI 
stood. In ray note on the passage I have shown th«at Jayapura mu.st be 
identified with the island portion of And^rkoth, while the rormins in 
that part of the village which lies on the lake shore opposite, belong to 
DvaravatI. These remains are far less extensive tlian tlio.se on the 
island. This is in full agreement with the fact that Kalhana nieii- 


1 Fur a detailed note on the position of the twin towns Jayapura- Dvanavati, 
•ee lidjal. iv. 501-511. For a map showing the site on a larger scale refer to Not© 
I, V. 97-100. 

* See Report, pp. 13 nqq. where the topography and ruins of Andl-rkoth are 
dcsoribed in detail. General Canningham had already bcuid of the identity of 
And^rkoth with Jayapida’s town hut he dfics not scorn to have visited the place ; 
Anc. Gcogr.y p. 101. Owing to the ciToitouiiH location of Purihasapura on the nt/ht 
bank of the Vitasta opposite Samhal. ih'?r<’ i.^ a good d<.*Hl of >.;ufu«iou iu hia notes 
on the two capitah 
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tions f^reat religions buildings only in Jayapura and not in Dvaravati. 
The latter is, indeed, referred to only in connection with the foundation 
of Jayapura and does not appear ever to have been a place of import- 
ance. Wc can thus understand why its original name Dvaravati and 
its subsequent designation ‘ Outer Castle ' have both completely dis- 
appeared. The distance between the island and the opposite lake shore 
being only abo«* four hundred yards at the narrowest point, the name 
of the far more important ‘ Inner Castle ’ was naturally extended also 
to this outlying suburb. 

The te^m koUa which Kalhana repeatedly applies to Jayapura, and 
which is contained also in its popular designation, is justified by its 
position surrounded on all sides by water.^ The limited extent of the 
island precludes the belief of Jayapura ever having been a populous 
place. But it retained a certain importance far longer than Parihasa- 
pura and served occasionally as a royal residence even in late times. 
Queen Kota, the last of the Hindu rulers of Kaimir, retired to Jayapura, 
and there she was murdered by her husband, the adventni*cr Shahmir 
(a.d. 1339).^ Zainu-l-‘abidin restored the town which had fallen into 
decay and built there a new palace on the lake-shoi'e * 

We have no distinct information as to the old course which the 
Vitasta followed in the neighbourhood of Jayapura previous to Avanti- 
varman’s regulation. If our views on the subject as above indi- 
cated are right, the main channel of the river must then have passed 
through the marshes west of Jayapura. Notwithstanding the change 
subsequently effected, Jayapida’s town did not lose its convenient access 
to river communication. The great canal known as Nor which, as wo 
saw, is in reality nothing but an old river-bed, runs but a short distance 
to the south-west of And^rkSth. A branch of it which is much used by 
boats even at the present day though not shown on the map, passes still 
actually along the old Ghats on the south side of the Aud^rkoth island. 
It seems probable that Jayapura owed its preservation from the fate of 
Parihasapura in part at least to the retention of a convenient waterway. 

In Abu-l-Fazl's time And^rkotb gave its name to a separate small 
Pargana. 

123. From the marshy tracts south of the Volur which we have 

approached at And^rkflth, we may return once 
District of Bhangila; * t> * n 

Battalia ^ Parvsp^r. Crossing the swamps 

formed west of the Par^spor plateau by the 
1 Rajat, iv. 506, 512 ; Tu. 1626. S^rivara, iv. 540, 545, applies to Jayapura tho 

expression dtirga^ ‘ 

• See Jonur. 300. 

5 See <5r* /e. i..250 , 
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Sukliiiat^ jtnU other hill streams, we eome to the cousideruble district 
of ililngU. It is often referred in the Rajatrirahginl and the other 
Chronicles by its ancient name of Biiangila.^ No old loctalities belong- 
ing to it ai’e mentioned in, onr texts, unless we may count with Bangil 
the closely adjacent Patan situated on the shore of the Pambasar marsh, 
circ. 74° 37' long. 34^ 10' lat. 

This large village occupies the site chosen by King S'aihkaravar- 
man (a.d. 883-902) for the town which was to bear his name.* Kalhana, 
however, informs us that Samkarnpnra “ subsequently lost its proper 
appellation and became known only by the name Pattana, ‘ the town.’ ” ^ 
This somewhat general designation still survives in the present Patan. 
Kalhana sees in this disappearance of the original appellation the just 
retribution of fate for the king’s cruelty and other bad qualities. Yet 
the old name must have long lingered on by the side of the popular 
* Pattana.* For Ksemendra mentions S^amkarapura, and Kalhana him- 
self speaks of the ‘ town of S'amkaravarman ’ when subsequently refer- 
ring to events of his own time.* Pandit tradition too has retained a 
recollection of the founder of Pattana and its original name. 

ffainkaravarman is said to have carried off “ whatever was of value 
at Parihasapura,” in order to raise the fame of his own town. At the 
snme time Kalhuna plainly tells us that ** what gave fame to that town 
was only what is still to be found at Pattana, — manufacture of woollen 
cloths, trade in cattle, and the like.”* 

The only ancient remains of any pretension which can now be 
found at Patan, are, in fact, the ruins of the two temples which were 
erected there by S'amkaravarman and his queen Sugandha.® These 
shrines which bore the names of Samkaragaurisa and Sugandhesa are 
struciuiH ^^ of i].j great dimensions and are without the fine quadrangular 
courts which enclose all more imj>ortant Kfisrnirian temples. They 
have been fully described by General Cunningham and others. Kalhana 
when mentionifig these buildings ironically alludes to kings who like 
bad poets take the materials for their works from others’ property. 
This combined witli the immediately following mention of S'amkaravar- 
roan’s exploitation of T’arihasapura, makes it probable tliat the building 
materials for these very temples were taken from the ruins of Parihasa- 
pura. This could have easily been done, owing to the convenient water 

1 See Bajat, vii. 498 note. 

8 See Rdjat. v. 156 note. 

Compare v. 213. 

4 Compare Samay. ii. 13; Rdjat viii. 2488, 3130. 

* Rttjnt. V. 361 »q. 

• Compare Rdjat, v. 158 note. 
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route oA’ered by the luarslics which siretcJ) between Pja-^spor and 
Patan, a distance of only seven milcs. 

Thougli S'amkarapura owed thus to its founder but little that 
could secure distinction, yet the site he had chosen for it was one likely 
to retain some importance. Pa^n still lies on the direct road bet ween 
H'rinagar and Barainula, reckoned at two daily marches, and has probably 
always just as now been the half-way station between the tw'o places. 
Considering that Baramula is the starting point of the route to the 
west, traflBc and trade were thus sure to be attracted to S'aihkaravar- 
man’s town. Wef find ft referred to as a local centre still in Kalhana’s 
time, and it has remained to the present day a largo and thriving place. 

Pa^n figures as a separate Pargana in Abfi-l-Fazl’s list. A 
popular tradition has it that when Todar Mai, Akbar’s minister, was 
arranging for the redistribution of Parganas, he inadvertently omitted 
the PaUn village at which he was just then encamped. To remedy tlie 
mistake Pa^n with its immediate vicinity was made into an additional 
Pargana.* However this may be, we find Patan subseqncnlly named 
as the chief place of the Til^gam Pargana.* At the last settlement it 
became the headquarters of one of the new Taljisils. 

The Pambasar lake which stretches to the east of Patan as far as 
the * Gond Ibrahim ’ and * Adin River * of the map, is referred to by 
Kalhana under the name of Pampasaras. King Harsa seems to have 
extended or regulated it.* The Karewa ground to the west of Patan 
with the deep valleys which intersect it, forms the Pargana of Til^gain. 
It is mentioned in the Fourth Chronicle, 780, by the name of Taila- 


Aboat four miles to the north-west of Patan and on the high road 
to Bariimula lies Tapar, a considei*able village^ 
Oil the evidence of an old gloss and sovoral 
passages of the Clironiclcs, it can be safely identified with the ancient 
Pratapapura.^ The latter was founded by King Pratripaditya-Dur- 
labbaka, the father of Lalitaditya, probably in tho second half of the 
seventh century. When visiting the place in 1892 I found close to the 
road two ruined mounds covered with large slabs and architectural 
Crngments evidently marking the sites of old temples. Since then, I 
am informed, most of these remains have been turned into road metal 
by the native contractors employed in the construction of tlie new cart- 
road to SVmagar. 


A 8ee Batrs, Gazetteer ^ p. 2. 

B See Moorcboft, ii. p. 113; Vignr, ii. 16G. 
5 See Rdjat. vii. 940 note. 

4 Compare Bajal. iv. 10 note. 
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124 . The district through which the Vitasta flows immediately 
District of Kruhin. before leaving the Valley, bears now the nanuj 
of Krnlnn. The ancient form of this name is 
unknown unless the Lokaprakasa’s ‘ Krodhauavisaya* may be connected 
Avith the tract. Kruhiii' extends along both sides of the river, but its 
greater portion lies on the left bank. 

Proceeding on the road towards Baiiimula and at a distance of 
about six miles from the latter place, Ave pass on our right the village 
of Kdnupor. It is identified by an old glossator of the Rajataraiiginl 
and by the Persian Chroniclers with the ancient Kaniskapi’ka. The 
latter is mentioned in the Rajataraiigini as a town foiiiidcd hy tho 
Turuska king Kaniska,* wliom we knoAv as the great Indo-Seythian or 
Kusana ruler from the coins and Buddhist tradition. There arc no 
conspicuous remains above ground at Kanispor, but old coins o.nd carved 
stones are occasionally extracted from an old mound near the village. 
We have already had occasion to speak of the important position 
Varahamula occupied by the ancient twin towns HugKAi’uitA 

and Varahamula. Built on tho banks of the 
Vitasta immediately above the gorge through Avbicb the river leaves 
the Valley, they form tho starting-point on the great route of com- 
munication to the west. It is unnecessary to refer here again to tho 
commercial and other advantages Avhich have made this site one of 
great importance from ancient times to the present day. 

Varahamula, situated on the right river-bank, has left its name to 
the present town of Varahinulf usually called Bdrmmhi by Panjabis 
and other foreigners.* The name Vnruhamula or Varahamula — both 
forms occur in our texts — is itself derived from the ancient Tlrtha of 
Visnu Adi-Varaha who was worshipped here evidently since early 
times. From it the site of the toAvn and its whole neiglibourliood 
received also the designation of Vardhaksetra. Various legends related 
at length in the Varahaksetramahritmja and often alluded to in tho 
Nilamata and the other Mahatmyas, connect this sacred site and tho 
Tirthas of tho immediate neighbourhood Avith tlie Varaha or Boar 
incarnation of Visnu. An abstract of these legends as Avell as an 
accurate description of the scanty remains of ancient date to be found 
at the several Tirthas, has been given by Prof. Buhler.^ 


1 Compare i. ICSnote. General Cunningham’s suggested identification 

of Kaniskapura with * Kamp6r,’ on the road from Srinagar to S'upiyan, is unsupport- 
ed by any evidence. The place is really called Khampor and has no ancient 
remains whatever. 

* For detailed references regarding Vardhamida and Varuhak^ttra^ sec Udjat, 
vi, 186 note. 

S See Report, pp. 11 sqq. 

J. I. 26 
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Tlic anciciii tciuplo of Varalia wlncli pcems to have been one of tho 
most famoTip sbi ines of Kasrair, is repeatedly 


Templo of Varaha. 


mentioned by Kalbana. According to the 


tradition of the local Purohitas it stood near tlic site of the present 
Kotitirthn^ at the western extremity of the town and close to the river- 
ban k. Some aiiciont Li ngas and sculptures found at the Kotitirtha 
may have originally belonged to the temple. The destrnction of its 
sacred image is noted by Jonaraja in the reign of Sikandar But^ihikast.* 
A short distance below ibis site whore a steep spur runs down to 
the Hver-bed, stocKl the ancient watch-station, still known as Drang, 
which has already been described. A bridge over tho Vitasta existed 
at Varahamula already in old times.* 

It cannot bo doubted that Varahamula is a very ancient place. 
It enjoyed the advantage of being on tho idght river-hank, which is 
followed by the old route down tho Vitasta Valley. But on the other 
hand the contracted nature of the ground which it occupies, between the 
hill-side and the river, did not favonr the development of a large town. 
On this account we find that the twin town of FIuskapuka built on the 
open plnin of tho opposite bank was in ancient times the larger of tlie 
two places. 

Huskapura is mentioned by Kalbana as tho town built by King 
Huska, the Turu?ka, and is often referred to 
^ * in his subsequent nari'ative.® Its name sur- 

vives in that of the small village of Uskiir, situated about two miles to 
the south-east of the present Baramfila. The identity of Uskiir and 
Huskapura, correctly noted already by General Cunningham,* is well- 
known to S'rinagar Pandits, and is indicated also by an old glossator of 
the Rajatarangiui. Kalbana in one passage distinctly includes Hus- 
kapura within Varahak^etra, i.e., the sacred environs of the Varaha 
Tirtha,* and-the same location is implied by numerous other references 
in the Chronicle. 

King Huska of the RajatarahginI has long ago been identified with 
the Indo-Scythian ruler who succeeded Kaniska, the Huvifka of the 
inscriptions and the OOHpKI of tho coins. Tlie foundation of Hiiska- 
pura falls thus probably within the first century of our era. Hiuen 
Tsiang, as we saw, spent his first night after passing through the 
western entrance of tlie kingdom, in a convent of JIn-se-kiaAo or Hus- 
kapura. Alberuni too knows ‘ U§likara’ opposite to Bartoftla. 


I Compare Sonar, 600. 

8 See Rujat. viii. 413. 

8 For detailed references as to Uiisknpara : Uskur, see Rajut, i. 168 note. 

* See Anc. Oeogr., pp. 99 

* See vi. 186. 
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Kuniaua moiitions lluskapura far moro frequently tlnm Vaialia- 
mala. The conclusion to be drawn herefrom ns to the relative impor- 
tance of the two places in Hindu times, is confirmed by the frequent 
references which the Chronicle makes to religious buildings erected in 
lluskapura Of King Lalitaditya-Muktiiplda it is recorded that lie 
built there the groat temple of Visuii Mnktasvaviin and a large Vihiire 
with a Stupa. ^ Ksomagupta who sought the sacred soil of Varahaksetra 
in his fatal illness, liad founded two Mathas at lluskapura.* 

At present foundations of ancient buildings can bo traced at 
numerous poiuta of tho plain which stretches ffom rtie left river-bank 
towards the low hills behind Uijkiir. Those remains as well as two 
colossal Lihgas still m situ have alrejuly been noted by Bishop Cowie.* 
About 400 yards to the west of the village are the much-damaged 
i^mains of a Stupa, which had been found still intact by Bishop Cowie and 
photographed in that condition by Major Cole ( 1870 ). Subsequently it 
was dug into and partly levelled down ** by some Sahib’s order,*’ as the 
villagers told me. Of this excavation 1 have not been able to traco a 
report. But General Cunningham refers to an ancient coin of the 
Taxila type which was found in this Stupa and hod come into his 
possession.* 

It is possible that this Stupa was identical with the one which 
King Lalitaditya erected at Huskapui'a. Of the Vihara which Knlhaiia 
mentions in connection with tho king’s Stupa, I have shown elsewhere 
that it was in nil probability the same convent which Ou-k oiig refers 
to under the name of Moung4i Vihara.* The Moumj-ti of tho Chinese 
transcription seems to represent a prakritized form of the shortened 
name Mukta or MnktA. The latler forms which are abbreviations 
(hhimavat) for Muktap/fia, occur also in the designations of other re- 
ligious buildings erected by that king (Muktakesava, Muktasvamin). 

As wo do not meet with the name of lluskapura in any of the 
later Chronicles it may be assumed that its importance did not survive 
tbo time of Hindu rule. 

I See Rajat. iv. 188. 

• Riijat. vi. 186. 

8 8oo J. A, 8. B y 1866, p. 123. 

* See Coins of Anc. India, p. 62. 

^ Compare Notes on Ou-k'onff, pp. ^ sqq •, Rajnt. iv. 188 nolo. 
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Section IX, — ^Tiik Noutuebn Districts op Kuamarajya. 


125. TIio ancient localities in the Vitasta Valley below Varaha-^ 
mfila have been noted by us alieady in connection with the route which 
leads through it. We may therefore proceed now to those Parganas 
of the ancient Kramarajja which lie to the north of the river and the 
Volur lake. . 

The district which adjoins Kruhin in this direction, is known as 
n* f * f -*i- NhwttZ (map ‘Hummel’). Its ancient name 

District of Samala. S'amala from which the former designation 

is the direct phonetic derivative.^ S'ainala is very frequently mentioned 
in the last two Books of the Rajatarahginl, particularly on account of 
its feudal chiefs or Damai'as who played a prominent part in all the 
civil wars of the later reigns. The pretender Bhik^acara in particular 
had his most powerful adherents in S'amala and often took refuge with 
them. The village of Vanagrama which is mentioned on one of these 
occasions, is probably identical with the present Vangdm, situated circ. 
74"^ 25' long. 34® 19' lat.* Kdkaruha^ another place in S'amala, referred 
to in connection with Bhiksacara’s campaigns, can no lorigor bo traced. 
To the north of Hamal wo reach the Pargana of Maeh^pur 
(map ‘ Mochipoora.') Its ancient name is no- 
where mentioned. In it lies the sacred site 
of SvAYAMiixrO which owing to the apparently 
volcanic phenomenon there observed lias from early times been renowned 
as a Tirtlia. Kalba^a in his introduction duly notes the ‘ Self-created 
Fire' (SvayaMhu)^ which “rising from the womb of the earth, 
receives with numerous arms of flame the offeriogs of the sacrificers.” ^ 
The spot meant is still known as Svayambhu^ or to the villagers as 
Suyam, It lies on a low ridge about half a mile south-west of the 
village of Nich^liom (not shown on map) and about one and a half miles 
north of Tgak^vadar (map ‘ Sheikwadda.’ ) Visiting it in 1892 I found 
there in a shallow hollow the soil bright red like burned clay and 
furrowed by narrow fissures. In cei‘tain years steam has been known 
to issue from these fissures. The ground then becomes sufficiently hot 
to boil the S'rfiddha offerings of the pilgrims who at such times flock to 
the site in great numbers. The phenomenon which may bo cither truly 
volcanic or, according to a modern authority, bo caused by bidden seams 
of coal taking fire, was last observed in the year 187G. Occurrences at 


Tirtha of 
Svayambhio. 


* I See Rdjat, vii. 159 note. 

* Sec RffjaL viii. 1438, 

^ See RitjdU i, 34, and for further references the note thereon. 
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the beginning of the present century are referred to by Mr. Vigne and 
Dr. Falconer.^ Abu-1-Fazl too mentions the phenomenon at ‘ Soy am.** 
Considenng the rarity of the occasions when tliis manifestation of 
the ‘ Self-created Fire * is observed and the pilgrimage performed, tho 
total absence of ancient remains cannot surprise us. Tlicrc is, however, a 
Mahatmya of the Tirtba, and the latter is also referred to in tho 
Nilamata. A pilgrimage which King Uccala (a.d. 1101-11) made to 
Svayambhu gives Kalhana occasion to acquaint us with some localities 
of the neighbourhood.^ Tlie king who was stopping in Kramarajya, 
Is said to have started for the village of Varha^aca^ra with a small 
retinue to see the miracle there. On his way which took him past the 
village of Kambalb^vara, he was set upon in a deep mountain gorge by 
robbers from whom he escaped only with difficulty. 

I believe, the places mentioned in connection with this adventure, 
can still be identified without diflicnlty. Varhatacakra is probably the 
present X^ak^vaciart being the ordinary Ks. form for Skr. cdkra and 
va^r the phonetic derivative of Varhata-^ Cases of village names in 
which the two component parts, being originally distinct names, can 
alternate in their position, are by no means unfrequent in E!aimm 
Thus we have now D^rH^SSd^pdr and Sdd^por-DHra, etc, 

In Kambalesvara wo may safely recognize the present village oJ 
Krambhar, situated about six miles north-east of Svayambhu ; for the 
ending -Aar as the derivative of Skr. -civaro, compare Triphar < Tripures^ 
vara, etc.® The way from Krambhar to Svayambhu leads through the 
valley of the Panjtar stream. The latter as I convinced myself by 
personal inspection on a tour in 1892, passes above Rajpor a narrow 
thickly- wooded gorge. The path which follows the tortuous course of 
tho stream at the bottom of the gorge, offers excellent opportunities for 
an ambuscade such as described by Kalhana. 

Bad^rkal, a small village, about four miles south-east of Krambhar, 
has a small local Tirtha marked by a spring and some old Lirigas. It 
is visited on tho pilgrimage to Svayambhu and mentioned by the name 
of BhadrakalI in the Mahatmya of tho latter. 

126 . The Pargana of Uttar stretching along the foot of the range 

Diatriet of ITttnra towards tho Ki^anganga, forms the extreme 
u IB a. j^^j^th-west of the Ka^mir Valley. A passage 


I See ViGNE, Travels^ ii. p. 280; Lawbkncu, Valley , p. 42. 

S Ain-i'Akb.f ii. p. 365. 

* Compare Rdjat. viii. 260 sq. note. 

♦ For medial Skr. r > £ii. rf, compare c.g., Bhufjirakalinafha > Brgd^[mar 

for i > r, e.g, Kdf^havdta > Kaft^vdr. * 

^ For detailed evidence on the phonetio points alluded to, eee Bdjat, viii, 250 note. 
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of tlio RAjutaranj^ini reconl.s its ancient iianic Uitaiu, aii<l refers also to 
Ciio.SA as a locality situated in it.‘ Tluj place nnmut is undoubtedly 
the pi’csciit Gus situated in the centre of Uttar, near the connucncc of 
tlie Kamil River and the stream cominir from Lolau. It is tlic starting- 
point for the S'arada pilgrimage and is mentioned correctly as Ghosa 
iu tlio S'aradannlliatrnya. 

About ten miles higher up the Kamil river lies the village of 
Panz^gam, circ. V4® T long. 34® 29' lat. I take its position from Major 
Pates' Gazetteer I the ^ Atlas of India’ map does not show the place. 
It is in all probaWlity ♦dentical with PaSoiguamT, mentioned by Kalhana 
iu connection with the surrender of the pretender Blioja * I have not 
been able to visit this portion of the district, and Major Bates* reference 
to Pan//gam attracted iny attention only after the preparation of my 
niap.^ 

In the extreme north-cast of Uttar and within a mile of each other, 
wc have the old villages of Drang and referred to by Kalhana 

under their ancient designations of Diianga and Havasrama.* The 
latter place, as its name show’s, marks the position of an old fjontior 
watch-station towards the Kisangaiiga. Wc have already seen that 
there is a route leading past it to S'ardi, the auciout Tirtha of S'urada 
situated 0)i tliat river. 

Draiiga and Ilayasrama are both mentioned by Kalhana in connec- 
tion with the siege of the S'ira^sila castle which took place in his own 
time. A brief reference may therefore be made here both to tliis 
stronghold and tlic neighbouring shrine of S'arada, though they are both 
situated onlsido the limits of the Kasinir Valley. 

127. The iutroduction of the liajatarangini mentions the temple 
of the goddess S*arada amongst the foi omost 
TheTirtbaofSarada. .firthas of Ka^nnr.‘ It was well knowu even 
far be3'ond the frontiers of Kasmir. Alberuni had heard of it,^ and a 
story recorded in a Jaina life of the great grammarian Ilemacaudra 
proves that its fame had spread oven to far-off Gujriit. 

1 Sco Udiat VI. 281. 

* See Ktfjat. viii. 3124. 

* There Bccma to bo good reason to suspect that Taramulaka, a place repeated- 
ly referred to in connoction with Bhoja’s last caTnp.aign, lay aomewhere in or near 
lit, tar. Unhn-t 111 lately this locality which is of importance also for other portions 
of Kalhana'o narrative, has not yet been identified ; see note vii. J:i07. 

A For JIdi/diranuh sec Rdjat* viii. 2937 note ; for Drun^ju, viii. 2507 note, also 
Note U, i. 37. 

6 The position and history of the tomplc of S'uradu have been lullv diticussod in 
Note li, i. 37, 

* Sec I. p. 117. 
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Notwiilistanding tlds former celebrity tbc S'arada slirmc is now 
almost completely forgotten by the Pandits of S'rinagar and tbe great 
mass of tbe Brahman population of tbc Valley. Fortunately, bowever, 
tradition liad been more tenacious in tbe immediately adjoining tracts 
of Kaniraz. Guided by it I was able to ascertain tbc position of tbc 
ancient Tirtha at the present Sanli^ situated circ. 74® ? 15' long. 31^^ 48 
lat., on the right bank of tlie KisangaiigS. 

My note on Rajat. i. 37 (D) gives a detailed account of tbo tom 
which in 1892 led me to the Tirtha as well as a description of the 
ancient temple still extant at tbe site. The situatimi of the shrine 
corresponds exactly to Kalhana’a description. Immediately in front of 
it the sacred stream of the MadiicmatI fali.s into the Kisangaiiga, while 
another confluence, that with the SakasvaiI river coming from the 
north, is also visible from the temple. 

In Jonaraja*6 time the shrine was still sutticiently popular to atf inct 
a visit even from Sultan Zainu-h‘abidin.^ Soon afterwards appar- 
ently the miracle-working image of the goddess was destroyed. Abu-1- 
Fa?l, however, still notes the sanctity of the site and correctly indicates 
its position on the bank of the Madlnimati.* 

The subsequent neglect of this Tirtha must ho ascribed cliiefly to 
the obstacles to the pilgriinnge whicli arose from the troubled political 
condition of the Upper Kisangahga Valley. The Bomba cliiefa of tho 
latter had made themselves independent in the later Mughal and Patlian 
limes. Their predatory inroads often threatened tho adjacent tracts of 
Ka^mir while their own territory became practically inaccessible to 
peaceful pilgrims. It is only since the advent of the Sikhs that tho 
pilgrimage to S'arada’s seat was revived. It is probable that tho difli- 
culties Imre briefly indicated must be held to account for tho several 
substitute Tirthns of S'arada which arc now to be found in various part a 


of Kasmir proper. 

My visit to the old ‘ S'aradasthana * also enabled me to identify with 


Sirahdila Castle. 


cei tainty the site of the S'ikahsila Castle. Tlio 
latter had been the scene of a memorable 


siege by King Jayasiihlia’s troops which Kalhana describes at length.^ 
The accurate topog)’apln'cal data furnislied in this account prove clearly 
tliat the castle occupied tlie top of tlie steep ridge which projects into tho 
Ki§angaiiga valley about two and a half miles below the S'arada temple. 


1 Jo7inr. (Bo. od.) 1056-71. This visit apparently took place a d. 1422. 

* il pp. 365 sq. Abu-1 Fazl places »S'aradi’B etone temple “ at two 

days’ distance from Ilaeliamun,” i.e, Hay^hom. 

8 Jlujnt. viii. 2492-2709. The position of S'iroliiild and tho crideneo for its 
identity with the ‘ Ganea Ghati ’ hill have been fully discussod in my Note L, riii, 2492. 
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The scvcml incidents of the in particular those connected with 

the attempted escape of the pretender Bhoja, occame at once easily 
intelligible on a close inspection of this site. The ridge bears now the 
iiarao of Ganei Ghafiy from a curious rock formation on its side which 
resembles the head of an elephant and is accordingly worshipped as a 
* Svayarhblifi’ representation of the elephant- faced god. It is very 
probable that the older name Sirak^ild which means literally * the rock 
of the head/ owed its origin also to this very rock. 

128. Returning from our excui'sion to the Kiaanganga and tho 
• • confines of tho Dard country, we enter im- 

Distnct^of^Lolau, mediately to the cast of Drang- Hay? horn the 

Pargana usually called Loldb. Its proper 
Kasmlri name is Lolau, derived from Skr. Laulaha.^ In the picturesque 
valley which forms this district, no old localities can be specified. 

Lfilan is adjoined on the south by the Pargana of Zain^gir 
which comprises tho fertile Karewa tract between the Volur and the 
left bank of the Pohur River. It received its present name from 
Zaiuu-l-‘abidin who is credited with having carried irrigation canals 
from the Pohur to the Udar ground of Jainagiri.* The earlier name of 
this tract can no longer be traced. 

The chief place in it is the town of Sopury tho ancient Suyyapura, 
the foundation of which by Suyya, Avantivarman’s engineer, has 
already been mentioned.^ Sopur which lies a sljort distance below 
the point where the Vitasta leaves the Volur, has retained its import- 
ance to this day, and is still a town of over 8000 inhabitants. It 
has during recent times been the official head-quarters for the whole 
of Kamraz. From a passage of S'rivara it appears that this had 
been the case already at an earlier period.* Relating a great confla- 
gration which destroyed Suyyapura in Zainu-l-*abidm’s time, this 
Chronicler tells us that in it perished the whole of tho official archives 
relating to Kramarajya. The royal residence, however, escaped and the 
town itself was again built up by the king in great splendour. Of 
this, however, nothing has remained ; nor does the town now show 
older remains of any interest. 

The suggested identity of the village Zolw (map ‘Zohlar*) in the 
north-west part of Zain^glr with Jaloba once mentioned as a founda- 
tion of King Janaka,® is doubtful, resting only on the resemblance of 

Compare Rdjat. vii. 1241 note. 

See Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 144G-56 ; also S'nv. i. 562 sq. ; iii. 59, 78, 

Compare for Sayyapora, Rdjat. v. 118 note 

Compere 6 * 1 ^ 21 ;. i. 660 sqq. 

See Rdjat. i. 98, 
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District of 
S[huya4§rama. 


tJie names. The larpfe villajare of Bumai (map ‘ Bamhai *), situated 

oO' long. 34° 22' Jat., ma.y be Kal liana’s BhImatika. The name 
Bumai eau be traced back without difficulty to the older form ; but the 
context of the single passage in which Bhimatika is mentioned, does 
not supply any evidence as to its location.^ 

Round the north shore of the Volur lake there stretches in a semi- 
circle the district of Khuy^hom. Its ancient 
name is given by Kalhana as Khuyasrama 
while S'rivara and the Lokapraka:^, witli a 
slight variation, call it Khoyasrama.^ The old route which led up to 
the Madhumati sfcream and over the Pass of Ddgohaohai A or Dud^^khut 
into the Darad territory on the Kisangahga, has been already fully 
described.^ 

In connection wilJi a Darad invasion which was directed into 
Kastnir by this route, we I’ead of Mai rgrama as the place where the 
invading force encamped.*^ This is certainly the present village of 
situated close to the foot of the Trag^bal Pass, circ. 74° 43' 
long. 34° 28' lat. It lies just at the point where the route along the 
Madhumati debouches into an open valley, and is the first place where 
a larger camp could conveniently be formed. 

Tlie tract on the north-east shore of the Volur appears in old times 
to have formed a sejiarate small suh-di vision called Evenaka. It is 
once mentioned by Kalhana, and also referred to in the Tirlhasarhgralia.^ 
But the evidence is not sufficient for a certain location. To it 
may possibly Imve belonged also the village of Sud^rkolh^ circ. 74" 13' 
long. 34" 18' hit., which S'rivara riders to by the name of Samu- 

DRAKOTA.^ 

129. We have now reached the vicinity of the iSind Valley which 
forms the largest of the Pargarias of Kasmir. 
The district now known as Ldr comprises tlio 
whole of the valleys drained by tlie Sind and its tributaries as well 
as the alluvial tract on the right bank of that river after its entry into 
the great Kasmii’ plain. 

Its ancient name was liAfiARA, and by this it is mentioned in very 


District of Lahara. 


^ Compare Rdjat. vii. G; as <o fclio rel.ation of Biunat < Bhimatika comp. Bumf- 
[zv : Bhnval/.cmva. 

2 See lidjat, viii. 2695-98 note. 

S See above, § 56. 

* See Rdjat. viii. 2775. 

^ Compare Rdjat. viii. 2695-98 note. 

See Sriv. i. 409. 


J. I 27. 
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numerous passages of the Rajatarangii;^! and the later Chronicles.^ The 
lands of the district seem to have been from early times in the hands of 
great territorial nobles. One family of Pamaras resident in Lahara was 
powerful enough for its members to play the part of true kingmakers 
during a succession of reigns following after Har^a.^ It is probable 
that the great trade-route to Ladakh and Central Asia which passes 
through the district, added already in old times to its wealth and 
importance. 

In the midst of the wide water-logged tract of the Sind Delta we 
find the ancient ffirtht of Tulamulya at the village now known as 
TuVmul, situated 74® 48' long. 34® 13' Jat, The Purohita corporation 
of Tulamulya is represented as a well-to-do and influential body already 
under King Jayapida.^ The large spring of Tulamulya is sacred to 
Maharajm, a form of Durga, and is still held in great veneration by the 
Brahman population of S'* inagar. It is supposed to exhibit from time 
to time miraculous changes in the colour of its water, which are 
ascribed to the manifestation of the goddess. Owing to its convenient 
position the Tirtha attracts large numbers of pilgrims from the capital. 
Abu-1- Fazl notices the place and its marshy surroundings.* About two 
and a half miles to the east of Tul9-mal lies the village of Dud^-rhom, ou 
the main branch of the Sind which becomes here navigable. It is 
repeatedly spoken of by S'rivara under its old name of Duodha6rama.* 

Ascending the valley we come to the large village of Mg,n^gamy 
situated a short distance from the right bank of the river, 74® 52' long. 
34® 17' lat. It is the Mayagrama of Kalhaua’s Chronicle, mentioned in 
connection with a campaign of Bhik§acara in Lahara.® In the time of 
King Samgramaraja (a.d. 1003-28) Mayagrama gave its name to a 
separate fund {Muyagrilminaganja) which Queen S'rilekha had estab- 
lished evidently with the revenue assigned from this village.’ Mdfi*- 
gam-Maya grama still owns a large area of excellent rice-fields. The 
village itself contains no ancient remains,; but a short distance above 
it, at the foot of the spur which descends from a high alp known as 

I Compare for the identification of Ldr and Lahara^ note Rdjat, v. 61. The 
ftuthorB of the St. Petersburg Dictionary were already aware of it ; see P. W. 
t . V . Laiiara. 

s Compare regarding the political part played by Janakacandra, Qargacandra 
and their descondauts, Rdjat. viii. 16 sqq., 854 aqq,, 502 sqq,, etc. For an earlier 
insiaiico of Damara power in Lahara, see v. 51 sqq. 

8 See Rdjat. iv. 638 note. 

♦ Ain-i>Mh.i ii. p. 364. 

t S'rlv. iv. 110, 136, 263. 

• See Rdjat. viii, 729. 

Compare jRiijat. vii. 126. 
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^fohand Margt there iR an ancient stone-lined tank filled by a fine 
spring known as Vu^^san Nag. This is visited as a Tirtha by the 
Brahmans of the neighbourhood and is also mentioned under the name 
of UccaihSirna NUga in the Haramukuta and several other M&liatmyas. 
About a mile above the village the high-road leading up the valley 
passes a shapeless mound of largo slabs which undoubtedly belonged to 
an ancient temple. 

130. About four miles above M^n^gam on the left bank of the 

TirthaofCIramooana. reach a site which hasenjoyed sanctity 

from an early period. Close to the village 
of Prang (not shown on map) situated circ. 74® 55' 80" long. 34° 16' 45" 
lat.) a small branch of the Kaiik^nai Kiver (KanakavShint) flows into the 
Sind. This confluence is now visited by the pilgrims proceeding to the 
Haramukuta lakes as one of tho chief Tirthas on the route. In the 
modern Haramukuta Mahatmya it is designated as Karankatirtha. 
But 1 have shown that it is in reality identical with the ancient Tirtha 
of CIramocana mentioned in the Rajatarangi^i, the Nllamata and the 
old Nandiksetramahatmya.^ 

The Xank^nai or Kanakavahinl which is always named together 
with Ciramocana, is a sacred river as it carries down the waters of the 
holy Ganga-lake below the HaramukuU Peaks.* This explains the 
importance attached to this ‘ Samgama.* The Haramukuta Mahatmya 
which shows ifcs comparatively recent origin by many of its local names, 
metamorphoses the old Kanavahini into Karankanadi and consequently 
also changes tl\e name of its confluence into Karankatirtha.^ King 
Jalauka, the son of Asoka, whom the Chronicle represents as a fervent 
worshipper of S'iva Biiute^a and of NandHa, is said to have ended his 
days at Ciramocana. 

Our survey has already taken us to the sacred sites of BhCteiIa and 
Jyesxharudra marked by the ruined temples 
at the present Buth^^Sr high up in the Kank»- 
nai Valley. They are closely connected with 
tho Tirthas of Nandiksetra below the Haramukuta glaciers which 
have also been described.^ The village of Vangath^ which is the highest 
permanently inhabited place in the valley, lies about two miles below 
Buth^er. It is named Vasi§tha8RAMA in the Mahatmyas and believed to 
mark the residence of the R^i Vasi^tha. Allusions in tho Rajatarangini 
and Nilamata show that this legendary location is of old date.^ 


Tirthas of Bhuteto, 
Jye^tharudra. 


^ See Rdjat, i. 149*150 note, 
s See above, § 67. 

3 Regarding the local nomenclatnre of this Mahatmya, see above, § 31’. 
♦ See above, §57 ; also Rdjat. notes i« 36, 107, .113 ; v. 55-59. 

^ Compare R^jat. viii, 2430 note. ’ 
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At tlie mouth of Kaok^nai Valley, and about two miles to thi 
north-east of Ciraraocana, is the hamlet of Baravul which Kalliana 
mentions as aa Agraliaraof King Jalauka under the name of Varabala 
A large sculptured Lihga base which 1 found here in 1891, shows the 
antiquity of the place 

131. Returning to the main valley we come, about three miles 
above Ciramocana, to the large village of 
Upper Sind alley. Kangan BituBited on the right bank on the Sind. 
It is, perhaps, identical with Kankanapura which Queen Didda is said to 
have founded in commemoration of her husband Kseraagupta, known 
by the epithet of ‘ Kankanavarsa.* * Nc old localities can be identified 
with certainty in the Sind Valley until we reach the village of Gagangir, 
situated two marches above Kaugan, circ. 75® 15' long. 34® 18' lat. This 
is undoubtedly the Gaganaoiri of Jonaraja, and the B'ourth Chronicle.^ 
The place is mentioned in both texts in connection with invasions which 
were made into Kasmir over tlie Zoji*La Pass. The first was that of 
the Bhautta Rincana, the second the famous inroad of the Mnghal 
leader Mirza Haidar (a.d. 1532).* The account which the latter himself 
has left us of his exploit, fully explains the special reference made 
to Gaganagiri by the Hindu Chronicler. 

About three miles above Gagangir two rocky spurs descend from 
opposite sides into the valley and reduce it t<: 
a narrow gorge (see map). The passage of 
this defile was until recent improvements of 
the road distinctly difficult, as large fallen rocks blocked the narrow 
space between the right bank of the river and the high cliffs rising 
above :t. It is at this point* of the valley wliicli Mirza Haidar calls 
‘the narrow defile of Lar,’ that the Kasmir chiefs vainly attempted 
to stop the brave Turks of the invaderV advanced guard. 

Kalhana’s Chronicles shows that tju' defile here indlcafed had 
witnessed fighting ali’eady at an eaj lit'? epoch. When King Sussala’s 
forces had driven Gargo-candra, the great fcu<hil chief, from his seats in 
Labara, we are told that the Damara with his followers retired to the 
mountain called DnUpAVANA. There he was long besieged by the tro<.ins 


Defile of 
Dhu(}ayaiia. 


1 See Rdjat. i. 121 note. 

* See Rdjat. vi. 301. 

* Compare Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 197, and Fourth Ghron. 316. The old name of the 
locality ought to have been entered in the map. The Bombay edition of the Fourth 
Chron. wrongly reads gamananiryanta for gaganagiryanta of the MSS. 

A See TdriMi'i Ra^idi, p. 423. Mr, Elias in his note on the passage has quite 
correctly identified the defile meant by his author. The Fourth Cbrouicle name.* 
the autum^ of tlie Laukika year [460]8 as the date ot the event which agrees 
exactly with Mirzi llaidar's a.h. 939 Jamid 11 (December, 1532 a.d.}. 
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“of fcln^ king who wjis encamped at the foot of the moantain.” In my 
note on tlie passage I have shown that the name Dhu^dvana survives in 
Durilrb Ndr {nm^ VDarnar’), the appeliation of the high spur which 
descends into the Sind Vailey fjom the south between Gagangir and 
Sun^^marg.^ It is exactly at the foot of this spur that the river passes 
through the gorge above described. The position taken up by the 
king’s opponent is thus fully explained. 

Gagangir being already 7400 feet above the sea, is the last per- 
manently inhabited place in the valley. Some twenty-five miles higher 
up we arrive at the Zsji-La Pass. Here we havcT rea(flied the limits of 
Kasmir as well as the end of our survey. 

1 See RdjaL. viii. 595 «qq, — Diiriin Ih the direct phonetic; derivative of Dhudavana, 
Nur. the Ks. equivalent of 8kr. tuida^ the Anglo-lndiaa ‘ Nullah/ ia often fonnd as the 
Bficond part in names of high iiiI]*rangH.s in Kasmir; compare, e.y., the ‘Soornar’ 
and ‘ Biiibnar ' of the map, east of the Uaramukh i’eaks. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE § 29. 


MIhItmyas of Ka^mTrian TTathas. 

The following is a complete list of the MahItmta texts acquired by 
me in Kasmir. The numbers in the fourth column refer to the mann* 
scripts representing these texts in my collection. Where the same text 
is found in several Manuscripts, the number of the best copy has been 
shown first. In the column of Remarks the Tlrtha to which the Mah&t- 
mya refers has also been indicated, as well as the paragraph of the 
present Memoir in which it has been discussed. 

Nob. of 

Name of text. Alleged soaroe. MSS. in my Bbhakks. 

oolleotioQ. 

] AmaranSthamahatmya ... Bhrhgi^asaihhita ... 8, 7 Amaranatha, 

§ 59. 

2 Aniaresvara Kalpa ... Vathulatantra ... 214 Ditto. (Copied 

from Poona 
MS. No. 49). 

3 ArdhanarEraramahatuiya Adikalpa ... 261 Ardhanarisvara, 

§ 113. 

4 I^ilayamihatmya ... Bhrngi^asamhiti ... 43 Ira§rara, § 103. 

6 Kapateiyaramahatmya ... Haraoaritacintama^i 43 Kapate^rara 

(Papaeudana), 

§ 112 . 

6 Kapalamocanamahatmya Bhrhgifasamhita ... 43, 19, 20, Kapilamocana, 

21 , 22 § 116 . 

7 Kediratirthamihatmya... Bbrhgi^amhiti ... 49 Tlrtha in Vara- 

haksetra. 



1899.] MAHATMYAB OP KAfCMIBIAN TIRTHAS. 


Serial No. | 

■ 1 

Name of text. 

Alleged source. 

Nos. of 
MSS. in my 
collection. 

Remarks. 

8 

Kedirapnra^a 


215 

Doubtful (copied 
from Poona MS. 
No. 64). 

9 

Kotitirbhamahatmya ... 

Bhffigi^ainbiba ... 

60 

Koti Tirtba, 

§ 124. 

10 

Oangodbbedamihutmya 

Adipurana 

216 

Bbeda Tirthn, 

§ 117 (copied 
from Poona 

MS. No. 66.) 

11 

Gayamihatmya 


65 

Gaya (near 
gi^adipur). 

12 

Gay amah a tmy a 

BbrngliSasamhitu ... 

64 

Ditto. 

13 

Goda varlma hatinya 

Bbrngiaasamhiba ... 

43 

1 

Godavari (Go- 
dbara), § 115. 

14 

Ja(igangamihatmya 



43 

Tirtha at Gang*- 
jatan, Pargana 
Biru. 

16 

Jyefthadeyimahatmya ... 

BhrhgTsasambibi ... 

43 

Jye^the^vara, 

§ 102. 

16 

Triporapridurbhava ... 

Bhrhgliasambita ... 

43 

Small Tirtha 
near the Knnyo 
Kadal, Srina- 
gar. 

17 

Trisamdhyaniahatmya ... 

Adipurloa, NandTI* 
varavatara. 

43 

Trisarodhya, 

§ 113. 

18 

Triaaindhyamahatmya ... 

NandisT’aravabara by 
S'ivaHvdmiu. 

67 

Ditto. 

19 

Dbyanelvaramnh atmya . . . 


76 

Tirtha in hills 
of Khuy^hom. 

20 

Nandik^tramabatmya ... 

S'arvavatara 

77 

Tirthus of Nandi- 
k^etra, § 57. 

21 

Nanbundbanamababrnya 


43, 86, 86 

Nanbandhanai 

§41. 

22 

Pihgalel^aramibatmya. . . 

Haracaribacinbama^i 

43,88 

Tirtha at Pingil- 
yun, Oh rath 
Pargana. 

23 

pQ^karamababniya 

Bhirigllasambita .. 

43 

1 

I^njkara Tirtha, 
§ 120. 
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Serial No. I 

\ Name of text. 

Alleged source. 

Nos. of 
MSS. iu any 
collection. 

Remarks. 

24 

Baharupakalpa 

Kasiniratlrthamahat- 

myasangraha. 

95, 96 

Bahnrupa Nuga, 

§ 120. 

25 

Bhadrakilipiadurbhava 

Mahabliarata, Vann* 
parva. 

97 

Bhadrakali Tir* 
tha, § 125. 

26 

MahadevagirirafijbatiOy^ 

Bbfngl^sombita ... 

104 

Mount Mahadera, 
§103. 

27 

Mahosvarakundamuhat' 

mya. 

Bbrngi^asambita ... 

43 

Said to be in 
i^ahiibad Par- 
gana. 

28 

M i rti n damibi tmy a 

Bbirnglsasamhitri ... 

4:i 

Miirtanda, § 111. 

29 

Miriandamabitmya 

Bralimaparana, Kas- 
mirakhanda. 

217, 110 

Ditto. (Copied 
from Poona 
MS. No. 78). 

30 

Martandamahatmya 

Bliavisyatpuruna ... 

109 

Ditto. 

3J 

Mifcrapatliainahatmya ... 

Adipunina 

218 

! 

Uncertain. (Copi- 
ed from Poona 
MS. No. 80). 

32 

Yogyalarikaranamahit- 

mya. 


43 

Tlrtba on Dal, in 
Ranivor quar- 
ter. 

33 

Rnjfilpradorbhava ... 

Bhi^gHasamhita ... 

43, 211 

Tfilamulya, § 129. 

84 

Rajmmuhatmya 

Bh^gMasainhiti 

43 

Ditto. 

35 

Yaruhaksetramahatmya 

Varahapurana 

219, 143, 144 

Varaha Tirtha, 

§ 124 (also in 
Poona MS, No. 
85). 

36 

V ardhamanesamuhatmya 


142 

Vardhamanosa ; 
see § 31, note. 

37 

Vijayesvaramahitoiya ... 

Adipariina 

220 

Vijayesvara, 

§ 109. (Copied 
from Poona MS. 
No. 77). 

38 

Vijayelvaramahitmya ... 

Bhrfigim.<)>iihhita 

152 

Ditto. 

39 

Yitastamahatmy a 

Bhyngl$asambita ... 

156, 163, 154 

TIrtbas on Vitaa- 
ti. 

40 

Vi tasthmabiomya 

• 

Adipurana, Kusmlra- 
kh.Mnda. 1 

1 

252, 155 

Ditto. (Copied 
from Poona MS. 
No. 88). 


I 
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6 

w 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 


Name of text. 

Alleged sonrce. 

Noa. of 
MSS. in my 
collection. 

Remarks. 

1 

Sarvavatara... 


213 

Copied from 

Poona MS. No. 
94. 

S^radaparamahatmya ... 

Vitastumahatmya ... 

160 

‘Fraynga’ at 

^adlpiir, § 68. 

S^aradamahatmya 

Bhi^gl^samhita ... 

43, 1'61 

Siraclii Tirtha, 
§ 127. 

Sn radam ahatm ja 

Adiparnna 

43 

Ditto. 

SHarikapariccheda 

Bhphgisasaihhita ... 

163, 162, 204 

Slriki Hill, § 95. 

8vetagangimiLitmya ... 

Bhrhglsasainhita .. 

4:1 

Dugdhagnhgfi 

(Clo>ligakul), 

§ 67. 

Snresvarimahatmya 

BhfhgTsasaihbita ... 

43, 176, 177 

Saresvarl, § 103. 

S vay am bhvagni m ah a ttny a 

Bhrhgiiasamhita . . . 

43, 183, 184 

Svayaihbhu, 

§ 125. 

Haramukutagahgamihat- 

mya. 

Bhrhgisaaaihhita ... 

185, 186, 210, 
211 

Haramiiknta 
Lukes, § 57. 

Haridrigane^m ahatm ya 

Bhpngi^samhita ... 

43 

Said to bo in 
Dacbiinpor Par- 
gana. 

HarseSvaramahatmya ... 


194, 195, 196 

Harfo^vara 
§ 105. 


J. I. 28 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 86. 

The lists or Ka^mIe Paroanas. 

The following table shows the names of Ka^mir Parganas as con- 
tained in the lists of Abii-l-Fazl, Moorcroft, Von Hiigel, Vigne and 
Major Bates. The list of the latter {Gazetteer^ p. 2) is the fullest and 
also indicates the division of the Parganas between Maraz end Kamraz 
as shown in the table. 

The arrangement of the Parga^a names conforms to the topogra- 
phical order followed in Chapter IV. of this Memoir, The second 
column gives the Pargana names according to their present Ka^miri 
pronunciation, without regard to the often curiously distorted forms 
in which these names are presented by the earlier lists. Tlie third 
eolumn shows the authorities in whose lists each particular name is 
found. In the fourth column the Sanskrit name of the district has 
been indicated, whenever known, together with the text in which it 
first occurs*. In the last column references have been given to tlie 
paragraphs of the Memoir specially dealing with the historical topo- 
graphy of the several districts. 

Besides the Parganas shown in the table, Abu-1-Fazl counts with 
Ka^mir the Parganas of ' Maru Adwin* (Maidivadvan), ^ Banihdl* 
Vkud ^ Dachhin Khawarah* (t.e., Dachiin-Khovur, the valley 
on both banks of the Vitasta below Baramula). In the same way 
Moorcroft adds the Parganas of * Durhid^ (t.e., Dvarbidi in the Vitasta 
Valley, comp. § 53), * Karnao ' and ‘ Tahirabad* \ of the position of the 
last-named tract I am not certain. 

[The list of Katoir Parganas given by P. Joseph Tiefpenthalkr, 
Description de Mnde^ p. 77, is only a defective reproduction of Abu-1- 
FazTs list. Ritter, Asien^ ii. pp. 1136 fj., has endeavoured to elucidate 
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TieffouUjaloi's <|iicer oatneB with whatever materials were then aTaih 
able]. 


List of Ahhreviationa. 

AP, AbO-l-Paxl, Ain-i Akb., ii. pp. 368-371. 
Mo. MooRCBorr, Travels^ ii. p. 1 13. 

Hu. Von H^OEL, Kaschmir, ii. 206 aq, 

Vi. ViONi, TraveUt i. p. 272. 

Ba. Bates, Gazetteer, p. 2. 


6 

‘C 

Modern name. 

Shown in 
Pargapa list 
of 

Sanskrit name. 

Remarks and Refer- 

BNCES. 

S 





Paroa^as of MabAz (Mapavarajya). 


1 

Phikh 

AP. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

PhAkhuvA (Hriv.) ... 

$ lot. 

2 

Alifthan 

Mo. Ha. Bik 



' These email districts, 
formed apparently 

8 

Balada 

Mo. Ha. Ba. 



during the Sikh ad- 
ministration, com- 

4 

Arrai 

1 

Ba. 



prised groups of 
yillsges in the im- 
mediate yicinity of 
S'ririagnr, to the 
west, south oud 
. north, respectively. 

.5 

Vihi ... 

AP.Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba, 

KhapOt! (Roj.) 

§ 105. 

6 > 

Vular 

AF. Mo. HU. 
Vi. Ba. 

H0LA9A(Bij.) 

§ 106. 

7 

Daohdnpdr ... 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

DaksinapAra (Srir.) 

1 

§ 107. 

8 

Khdrarpor 

AP.Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 

1 

VahapAb^va (Jonar.) 

S 110. 

9 

Matan 

AP.Mo. Hii. 
Vi: Ba. 

MAsTAiCrpA (Jonar.) 

§ 111. 

10 

Anyech ( AnatoSg) 

AP.Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

1 


§112. Also called 
Islamabad (Mo. 

Hii ). Anyech ap- 
pears in AF, mif- 
spelt as Itch. 

11 

Kut^hlr 

AP. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 

[Kapatb6vaba, Raj.) 

• 

§ 112. Skr. nMine 

* found only ns that 
of Tirtha. 
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'A 1 

y5 ; 

^ 1 
Uj \ 

SIotli;rti luiine, 

1 

SliDWn in 
1‘iirgana list ] 
■'of ^ 

Sanskrit narno. 

KF„MArwKS AND ReFEK- 
KNCES. 

V2 

1 liiinj; 

! AF. ilo. Jlu. 
Vi. Bu. 

♦Bhknca (Lokapr.) 

* 113. 

13 

Shahabiid (Ver) ... 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. i 


§111. Mo. calls tlio 
I'argaua “Bainia- 
l.al.” 

14 

I)iv*6Ui 

AF. Mo. HU. 
Vi. Ba. 

Devasaka.sa 

§ 115. 

15 

Ad^vin 

AF. Mo.llu.! 
Vi. Ba. 

Karai-a (R.ij.) 
Ahuuava.na (Jonar.) 

§ 116. 

IG 

Zaiii^{>6r 

AF. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 

Jaixapura (Jonar.)... 

do. 

17 

fidt ... 

AF. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 



§ lie. Hu. Vi. rail 
the district after 
“S'upiyan SliJihr/* 
its headquarters. 

IS 

Suparsamuu 

AF. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. j 


§ 117. 


S'likru 

AP. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 


do. 

20 

Savur 

Hu. Vi. Ba. 


§ 118. 

21 

Chruth ... 

Vi. Ba. ... 


do. 

22 

Saiim-l-inawS/.i^ 

Bala. 

AF. Mo. Hu 
Vi. Ba. 1 


do. 

23 

Nagtim 

AP. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

NaguAma (Jonar.) 

§ 119. 

24 1 

Yecli 

AF. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 1 

IKSIKA (f?riF.) ... j 

do. 


Farganas of Kamraz (Kramarajta.) 


25 

Dud^a 

AP. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 

•DvavimSati 

(Lokapr.) 

§ 120. 

26 

Biru 

AF.Mo. Hu. 
Ba. j 

Bahurupa (Jonar.) 

do. 

27 

Manoh^hdm 

Mo. HU. Vi. 
Ba. 

Mak6a§rama (S^Riv.) 

do. 

28 

1 Par^spor ■* ... j 

AP. Mo. Hu. 

PabihIsapura (Raj.) 

§ 121. 
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Modern name. 

Slinwn in 
Pargniia list 
of 

Sanskrit name. 

Remarks and RErsa- 

ENCKS. 

S5irii-I-mawazi' 

Payiu. 

AF. Mo. IIu. 
Vi. Ha. 


§ 12:5. 

And9'rk5tLt 

AF. Mo. ... 

1 Ann VANTAUAKOn A 1 

(Ui.].) 

do. 

Bangil 

AF.Mo. llii. 
Vi. Pa. 

B HANOI LA (Raj.)» ... 

« 123. 

Pataa 

AF. 

Pattana (Rij.) 

do. 

Til®gim 

AP. Mo. Vi. 
Ba. 

Tait.agilama (Fourth 
Chruu.) 

do 

Khny 

1 

AP. Mo. Hu. 
Ba. 


A fiinall tract (‘ Quilii ’ 
on map) to the north 
of Patan and Til*- 
gfun. 

Krnhia ... 

AF. Alo. Hii. 
Ba. 

♦Krodhana 

(Lokupr.) 

§ 124. 

Tlamal 

Mo. Vi. Ba. 

S'amala fRaj ) 

§ 125. 

Mach^pur 

Mo. Vi. Ba. 


do. 

L tfcara ... 

Vi. Ba. ... 

Uttara (Raj.) 

§ 126. 

Ldlau 

Mo. Hu. Vi. 
Ba. 

Laulaha (Raj.) 

§ 128. 

Zain^glr 

AF.Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

Jainagiri (Jonar.) 

do. 

Khuy^'liom 

AF.AIo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 

Khuya§rama (Raj.) 

do. 

Lar ... 

Mo. Hii. Ba. 

Laiiar.\ (Raj.) 

§ 129. 
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Additional Note.— § 14 

Mr. W. Merk, C.8.I., C.S., at present Deputy Commissioner of 
the Hazilra Distr^ict, to whom I submitted the above- printed i-cmarks 
on AlbSruni’s route to Kai^mir (p. 23) and on tlie town of Buhrahan 
mentioned by him, has kindly supplied me in a letter, dated 25th April, 
1899, with the interesting information that “ the basin formed by the 
three Nullahs'^ which unite at Chamhad is called the ‘ BaharhQn * tract/’ 
Chamhad is shown on the map as a village in the Mian Khaki Nullah, 
south-west of Abbottabad, circ. 34® T lat., 73° 7' long. 

Mr. Merk believes that the position of Alboruni’s “ town BahraMti, 
half-way between the rivers Sindh and Jailam” is marked by the 
present ‘ Babarhan * which practically retains the same name. There 
is much to support this identification. The Nullah called Mian Khaki 
on the Survey map forms a convenient route from the central plain 
of Hazara, about Mii^pur, towards the Siran Valley through which 
the Indus could conveniently be gained at Torbela. The latter has 
remained a favourite crossing place to the present day, being situated 
just where the Indus debouches from the mountains. 

The 8 Farsakh or about 39 miles which Alberuni counts from 
Babrahan to “the bridge over the river,” i.c., according to my explana- 
tion, the present Muzaffarabad, would well agree with the actual 
distance between the latter place and Babarhan. In calculating 
this distance it must be kept in view that the old road from the Indus 
to Kasmir, according to Mr. Merk’s information, descended to Garhi 
Hablbulla, on the Kunhar River, through the Doga Nullah, i.e., by a 
more direct route than that followed bv the modern cart-road vid 
Mansahra. 

I am farther indebted to Mr. Merk for the vei 7 interesting notice 
that the plain near Mirpur, about 5 miles north-northwest of Abbotta- 
bad, is popularly known by the name of Ur ash or Or ash. There can 
be no doubt as to this local name being the modem representative of 
the ancient ITraid. Its survival in that particular locality strikingly 
confirms the conclusion indicated above in § 83, and also in my note 
on Rajat. v. 217, as to the position of the old capital of Draia. The 
designation of this capital was undoubtedly Uraid 
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